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THE CONFERENCE. 


2 could be no doubt that, under the pressure of 
English diplomacy, the Porte wonld assent to the pro- 
Conference. Although the Turkish Ministers may 
probably have little hope of conciliating Russia, they can- 
not but understand the importance of establishing or 
ae their claim on the good offices of England. 
Pro-Russian or anti-Turkish writers habitually forget the 
liabilities which are incurred by active interference on 
behalf of the Christian subjects of the Sutran. Remon- 
strances, whether they are addressed to a Government by 
friends or by enemies, virtually imply corresponding 
mises or threats. There is no ambiguity as to the mean- 
ing of a Power which openly announces war and invasion 
as the alternative of compliance with its demands. A 
friendly or neutral Government, on the other hand, holds 
out in return for the concessions which it asks, either the 
offer of alliance or the menace of withdrawing its sup- 
port. If the English Government is resolved in all con- 
tingencies to leave the Porte at the mercy of an im- 
— enemy, the present negotiations may perhaps 
proceeding under false pretences. The Conference 
will not open under favourable auspices. No other Power 
has followed the example of England in appointing a 
Plenipotentiary of the highest political rank. Count 
Cuavporpy, a professed diplomatist, has been sent to 
assist the French AmBassapor ; and all the other Govern- 
ments have entrusted the negotiations to their ordinary re- 
presentatives. It may be inferred from their conduct that 
they expect no considerable results from the Conference, 
which Russia may perhaps have already determined to 
render abortive. The Times indeed exults both in the pro- 
bable adoption of General Icnatierr’s proposals and in 
the dictatorial and cynical language which, as it hopes, may 
have been addressed by Prince Bismarck to Lord Sauispury 
during his through Berlin. It seems improbable 
that a Minister of high rank and great reputation should 
with his own consent have been despatched by his colleagues 
to Constantinople for the purpose of recording the 
humiliating submission of England. Unfortunately, the in- 
terpretation affixed to his mission by a portion of the 
English press is likely to be accepted on the Continent, 
and especially by Russia. The last European Conference 
was a frivolous and hopeless attempt to counteract 
superior force by diplomatic methods. During the 
Prussian and Austrian invasion of the Danish provinces, 
a Conference met, at the instance of the English 
Government, in London, with the professed object of re- 
storing peace; but the German Powers insisted on the 
absolute submission of Denmark; and the Conference, 
finding itself powerless, declined a purposeless inter- 
vention. It is not desirable, in a more important crisis, 
to repeat the experiment. The Constantinople Corre 
Spondent of the Z'imes includes among the offences com- 
mitted by Sir H. Extior against General Icnatierr the 
appointment by the Porte of its ablest Minister, Mipnar 
4sHa, as Turkish Plenipotentiary. It is more intelligible 
that General Icyarierr should prefer the indolent and 
meapable Granp Vizier than that he should find an organ 
m the English press. The same Correspondent asserts, 
probably without the smallest foundation, that Sir H. 
Euxior, who is the object of his inveterate enmity, is urging 
on the Porte refusal of further reforms. If the assertion 
were true, Lord Dersy would be even more responsible 
than Sir H. Ex.ior. 
If the Russian Government demands, as a condition of 


Peace, the occupation by its troops of any part of the 


Turkish provinces, it must be prepared to enforce con- 
cession by a declaration of war. There is a noisy 
English faction which loudly asserts that by no other 
method can the emancipation of the Christian subjects of 
the Sutran be secured. General Icnatierr jas already 
taken care to annqunce that the districts of the Balkan 
will be especial objects of the benevolent protectorate of 
Russia. An invitation addressed to the Conference to con- 
sider a Russian occupation of European Turkey would be 
an affront to some of the Powers who are to be represented 
at Constantinople ; but General Ienatierr can ask nothing 
in which he has not been anticipated by English journalists, 
and by orators who by official rank might claim the char- 
acter of English statesmen. The chance of useful discussion 
depends on a contingency over which the Conference can 
exercise no control. If the Russian Government only 
requires time to prepare for a predetermined war, all nego- 
tiation will be idle. It will be the duty of the Plenipoten- 
tiaries, whatever may be their secret convictions, to act on 
the opposite assumption that Russia relies on the effect of 
menace rather than on the actual exercise of force. It may 
even be prudent and decorous to affect belief in the dis- 
interested sympathy of Russia with the people of Bosnia and 
Bauigaria. It is true that during the recent years in which 
Russian influence was supreme at Constantinople no effort 
was made to improve Turkish administration; but tardy re- 
pentance may insome degree compensate the neglect of oppor- 
tunities. The courteous tone of the Emprror’s statement 
to Lord A. Lortus and of Prince GorrcHaxkorr’s despatch 
to Count Scuovuvatorr deserves acknowledgment, while 
neither communication really affects the points which are 
likely to be in dispute. In assenting to the request of the 
Russian Ampassapor that the Emperor’s speech should be 
published, Lord Dersy notices the armaments which might 
seem inconsistent with pacific language. In substance, 
both the Emperor and his Minister attempt to reassure 
the English Government, on-the assumption that the ex- 
treme demands of Russia must be conceded. It would be 
unjust and disrespectful to doubt the Emperor’s sincerity 
when he disclaims hostile designs against England in India 
and in the Dardanelles; but the Russian Government has 
lately encouraged the belief that the Emperor is compelled 
to gratify the warlike aspirations of his subjects. 

The proposals which are attributed to General [cnatierr 
may, if they stand alone, serve for a subject of discussion 
or as a basis of compromise. Some of the articles are 
taken from the Anprassy Note or from the Berlin Memo- 
randum ; and one document was adopted by the English 
Government, while the Memorandum was rejected, partly 
as inopportune and principally because it was avowedly 
incomplete, and because it included a vague reference to 
ulterior measures. English Governments have at intervals 
during many years recommended to the Porte adminis- 
trative reforms which, if they had been introduced, might 
perhaps have averted the present difficulties. It 
would have been strange if friendly advice had corre- 
sponded on all points with the demands of an insidious 
enemy ; but England has always urged the extension of 
equal rights to all sections of the population. It is now 
alleged by English partisans of Russia that no concession 
can have practical effect unless it is guaranteed by the 
presence of a Russian force. The contention, if it is well 
founded, furnishes a sufficient answer to nearly all the 
censure which has been heaped upon the English Govern- 
ment. If armed occupation was indispensable, the ANDRASSY 
Note and the Berlin Memorandum were empty forms. The 
engagements of the Turkish Government ould be 


as valid now as when AspuL Aziz was tottering 
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to his fall under the banefal influence of the Russian | ness in dealing with popular license, and it set itself tg 


Ampassapor. If improvement cannot be effected at 
— under the sovereignty of the Surtay, it must 

ve been equally impossible in the beginning of the 
present year. Tarquin’s Sibyl, to whom the world has for 
many centuries been indebted for a convenient illustration 
of the dangers of delay, has much to answer for in the 
capacity of a substitute for serious argument. Tarquin 
was punished for hesitation in concluding a bargain; but 
no serious statesman, except perhaps in Russia, wants to 
punish either the Porte or Lord Dersy. The measures 
which are required in Bosnia are the same which at any 
other time would have abated existing grievances. Ifa 
Russian declaration of war is now inevitable, it could not 
have been long postponed by the adoption of measures 
which are denounced as nugatory. 

But for the innumerable dangers of interference, it would 
not be a cause for regret that circumstances have rendered 
it necessary to disregard in a greater or less degree the 
sovereignty of the Suttan’s Government; yet itis of the 
utmost importance that the exceptional nature of the duty 
undertaken by England, and to some extent by other 
Powers, should be constantly remembered. The misgovern- 
ment of the Turkish provinces is not an event of yesterday, 
but a chronic condition of affairs in which Europe had 
passively acquiesced. During more than half the in- 
terval between the Crimean war and the commencement of 
the insurrection in Herzegovina, Mr. Giapsrons held high 
office, and had much to do with the direction of public 

licy. For several years he was Prime Minister ; and Mr. 

we, and for a part of the time Mr. Baicut, were 
members of his Cabinet. In 1870 and 1871 the attention 


of the Government was especially directed to the Eastern | 


question by the Russian repudiation ofa main stipulation of 
the Treaty of Paris. Mr. GLapstonr’s Government appointed 
Sir Henry Exruior Ambassador at Constantinople, and 
made some reduction in the Consular establishment in 
Turkey; but it never attempted either to drive the 
Turks bag and baggage out of Europe, nor, except per- 
haps through occasional diplomatic suggestions, to improve 
the condition of the Christian population. If any measure 
of the kind had been proposed which involved either ex- 
pense or danger, Mr. Giapstone would have refused to 
spend a shilling or to expose a soldier’s or sailor’s life in a 
cause which was not immediately connected with English 
interests. The present Government has been less fortu- 
nate ; but Lord Dersy from the first adhered to the policy 
of his predecessors in attaching paramount importance to 
the maintenance of peace. It was with this object, and 
probably with full knowledge of the designs of Russia, 
that he earnestly deprecated the foreign interfer- 
ence which has now brought Turkey to the verge 
of war. 
to the Government because it declined to identify itself 
with the canse of the insurgents assume that the policy of 
England ought to have been suddenly reversed, with con- 
sequences which have never been seriously taken into 
consideration. There is not the smallest reason to believe 
that Mr. Giapstone or his colleagues would have incurred 

or sacrifices for the cause which they now consider 
paramount and sacred. 


ITALY. 


HE success of the Italian Government in the recent 
elections bas been so great as to inspire its friends 
with the alarm which is usually excited by the spectacle of 
sudden and excessive good fortune. ‘Ihe accession of 
Signor DerreTis to power in March was due to a combi- 
nation produced by what seemed accidental circumstances. 
The Tuscan deputies joined the Left, and, when the com- 
bination succeeded, allowed the Left to retain all the fruits 
of vic A coalition was impossible, because the very 
reason why the Tuscan group, including many of the most 
res members of the Chamber, wished to see the 
Mixncuert1 Ministry defeated, was that it thought that 
government had been too long in the hands of the Right, 
and that the advent to power of a new and untried 
set of Ministers was desirable. Perhaps, too, the 


Tuscans considered that the inexperienced leaders of the 
Left would be sure to get into trouble, and that it would 
be wiser not to share the unpopularity of their blunders. 
But it was seon seen that the new Ministry did not 
blunder. It was moderateand courteous; it showed firm- 


The reproaches which have been addressed | 


uphold the credit of the country and to promote peace ag 
' sedulously as its predecessors had done. The consequence 
| Was that, on a test vote in June, the majority of sixty. 
, seven by which it had been placed in office rose to eighty. 
eight. A dissolution to ascertain whether the new 
Ministry had the confidence of the country was in 
| evitable; and the result of the elections has been to give 
Signor Depretis a majority such as few Parliamenta 
| leaders have ever obtained. Of 508 deputies, only 86 are 
| members of the Opposition; andif from the majority are 
deducted 50 Radicals who are friends so dangerous as to 
be reckoned among the adversaries of the Ministry, there 
remains a solid body of 372 constitutional Liberals to follow 
the guidance of the Depretis Cabinet. A larger proportion 
of electors voted than on previous occasions; and the chief 
cities went almost exclusively in favour of the Govern. 
ment. Thus, from whatever point the triumph of the 
Ministry is regarded, it may be pronounced complete. It 
is, indeed, in one respect too complete, as many eminent 
members of the Right, including the well known name of 
Viscoxti-VeEnosta, have been for the present shut out from 
Parliament; but the supplementary elections ren. 
dered necessary by popular members of the Minis. 
terial party having been returned in two, and even 
three, places, may give a convenient opportunity of 
remedying this defect. Probably, too, as occasion may 
offer, the Cabinet may think it wise to find room for some 
of the well-known Tuscans who helped it to office, and are 
now among its declared supporters. As the Left has now 
proved that, when thrown on its own resources, it is 
powerful and popular, it may be prudent for it to take 
advantage of the personal eminence and tried ability of 
/men who have been hitherto too cautious to ally them. 
selves to its fortunes. 


The Kine opened the new Parliament on Monday, and 
his speech gave great satisfaction to his hearers. It con. 
tained the programme of the Ministry, and this programme, 
though not empty or colourless, is essentially moderate. 
There is a curious resemblance in the political sitna- 
tions of Italy and England; and Signor Deprens 
occupies a position not unlike that of Lord Beacoys- 
FIELD. The Conservative triumph of 1874 in England 
was as great and unexpected in its extent as the 
Liberal triumph of 1876 has been in Italy. But both 
countries wanted a change of men rather than of measures, 
and the main reason of the fall of the Mixenerri Cabinet 
was the same as that of the GLapstonn Cabinet—that it was 
too overbearing, and seemed to have been in office too long. 
The Conservative Government in England established itself 
in the esteem of the country by showing that its leaders 
| were personally fit for office, and proving that they could 


| manage Parliamentandthecountry better than was expected. 
| Precisely the same thing may be said of the new Liberal Go- 
vernment in Italy. And just as the English Government has 
succeeded by being really Liberal although it is called 
Conservative, the Italian Government is succeeding 
by being really Conservative although it is called 
Liberal. Progressist and Moderate are in Italy terms 
temporarily almost as much devoid of meaning as Liberal 
and Conservative are in England. There are of course 
men in both English parties who sincerely entertain strong 
opinions; but the mass of members may be said to rark 
as Liberals or Conservatives according as to which it is of 
two rival attorneys in a constituency that they happen to 
retain. Italy has scarcely attained the serene tranquillity 
of England; but the party which is now triumphant does 
not want a change in the methods and aims of govern- 
ment so much as a set of new brooms to go on 
with the accustomed amount of sweeping. The Italian 
Liberals are in one way less fortunate than the 
English Conservatives ; for fifty Radicals are sure to give 
more trouble to their nominal friends than whatever 
number of old-fashioned Tories there may be in Parlia- 
ment have ever given to Lord Beaconsrietp. This 3s, 
however, the unvarying fate of Liberal Governments, and 
the experiences of the Patuerston Ministry show that when 
the Government and the country wish for a reign of 
moderation, fortified by the existence of a compact majority, 
Liberals can gain what is wanted without their extreme 
allies being able to do much to obstruct or alter their even 
and pleasant course. 

Italy is also not wholly unlike England in another re 
spect. It scems to enjoy any sort of gossip, scandal, oF 
suspicion about Royalty; and to enjoy still more the dis 
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that Royalty is going on happily and properly, 
and that rumour has been merely playing its usual tricks. 
The great Montecazza trial has at length been concluded, 
and the erring Marquis has been condemned to eight 
of imprisonment. This audacious forger had begun 
with counterfeiting the signature of the Director of the 
tobacco monopoly; and had gone on with a higher and 
higher flight until he at last counterfeited the signatures 
of the Kine and of the heir to the Crown to bills of ex- 
change which he stated he was authorized to negotiate for 
their benefit. It was whispered that the sovereign and 
his son were in the last straits of necessity, and were resorting 
tosecretand discreditable means of raising money ; and amore 
delightful piece of gossip could not be imagined. Further, 
when the Marquis was accused of his crime, he stated 
that he had been privy to forgeries, but that the real 
culprit and instigator of the frand was a mysterious person, 
so highly placed that nothing could induce him to mention 
the name which every one was eager to know. The Kine 
behaved with much judgment and firmness. He insisted 
on a trial as complete, as speedy, and as public as possible. 
The agents of the Government were instructed to push 
their inquiries without fear or limit, and the press was 
invited to record the incidents of the trial day by day, 
instead of waiting for its conclusion. Indisputable evi- 
dence has now shown that the Kine and Prince had never 
anything whatever to do with the Marquis, and that the 
mysterious person of whom he spoke was the offspring of 
his fertile fancy; and the Italians are rejoicing in the 
conviction that their sovereign and his son are as 
high-minded and honourable as they could wish. 
It was a smaller thing, and a matter of gossip less 
exciting, but still exciting enough to have a pleasure 
of its own, when report asserted last week that the 
Kine disliked his new Ministry so much that he would 
have nothing to do with their Parliamentary performances, 
and intended to send a message, instead of making a speech, 
at the opening of Parliament. But the day came and the 
Kine came too, and made a speech with which he seemed 
perfectly contented. It would be difficult to imagine what 
possible objection he could have to saying what Signor 
Depretis wished him to say. The whole burden of his 
address was to the effect that Italy had gone on in the 
right path for many years, and would go on in exactly the 
same path for the future. Italy has kept up, and will still 
keep up, @ navy and army by an expenditure which the 
Kuve called parsimonious, but which is considerable for a 
straggling country. New defensive works are to be under- 
taken, and new railways and roads are to be made; and it 
is said that one of the first efforts of the Ministry 
will be to aid in the suppression of Sicilian brigandage by 
opening new means of communication through the island. 
Greater independence is to be given to the small munici- 
palities, and officials are to be subjected to the jurisdiction 
of ordinary tribunals, while there is to be some extension 
of the franchise, which is now too restricted for the popu- 
lation. These are Liberal measures, but they are measures 
in which Conservatives may readily co-operate. It is still 
easier for both parties to agree to alleviate the incidence 
of taxation, to do away, if possible, with the forced paper 
currency, and to promote popular education. It was only 
when referring to the Church that the Kine touched on 
ground where Liberals and Conservatives might find 
themselves divided. But it may be remembered that, 
before he left office, Signor Mincuerti announced his in- 
tention of proposing measures which the ecclesiastical 
world thought specimens of presumptuous interference ; 
and as the Kina merely says that provisions are necessary 
to give efficacy and precision to the reserves and condi- 
tions subject to which the freedom of the Charch was 
established, it may be as well to wait until the real nature 
of the Ministerial pro is knowr before any serious 
alarm is felt lest Italy may be going to provoke a new 
contest on unsubstantial or untenable grounds. 


MR. BRIGHT ON WAR. 


M® BRIGHT has in a certain sense supplied a defect 
which had more than once attracted notice. During 
the recent complications in the East the efforts of the Eng- 
lish Government to avert war have not received the 
smallest aid from the professed advocates of universal 
peace. When, after the first successes of the Turks, the 

ian Government was inclined to discontinue a losing 


struggle, the members of the Peace Society were too busy 
in denouncing Bulgarian outrages to remember that they 
were offering direct encouragement to the war party in 
Servia and to its Russian auxiliaries. The rejection by 
the Servian Government of the suspension of arms to 
which the Porte had assented was ostensibly founded on 
the supposed change of feeling in England; nor was any 
attempt made by the Peace agitators to correct an impres- 
sion which, whether it was well or ill founded, directly 
tended to the continuance of the war. The severe suffer- 
ings and heavy losses which were afterwards incurred by 
the Servians would have been avoided if the advice of the 
English Government had been accepted. It may indeed 
be contended that sacrifices incurred in a_ patriotic 
straggle are not wasted; but the uncompromising 
opponents of war know nothing of patriotism; and 
they are bound by their principles to insist on 
an exclusive adherence to peaceful methods. The 
contest has been suspended for the time on the demand 
of the Emperor of Russta, who not unnaturally deemed it 
necessary to save the Servians from further disaster; but, 
unfortunately, the apprehension of war still weighs upon 
Europe; and it is with but a faint hope that a peaceful 
solution by diplomatic means is still regarded as possible. 
At a moment when every Englishman sincerely desires 
peace, and when every audible voice in Russia is raised in 
favour of war, while the details of Russian military prepara- 
tions occupy English and Continental journals, and when a 
Prince of the Imperial family has been appointed to the 
command of an army ready to take the field, Mr. Bricur 
takes occasion to attribute to his countrymen, or rather to 
the political party which has always been the object of his 
animosity, a criminal readiness to engage in that which 
he describes as the sum of all villanies. “If one may ask 
“what in the eye of the Supreme Ruler is the greatest 
“ crime his creatures commit, 1 think the answer would 
“be the crime of war”; yet, by implication, the Govern- 
ment which maintains an army of 1,300,000 men, and 
which has now collected 200,000 or 300,000 men on its 
frontier for purposes of invasion, is virtually acquitted 
not only of crime, but of blamable ambition. Mr. Bricur 
has perhaps persuaded himself that the objects of Russian 
policy are so good as to justify the use of force ; but if 
war becomes laudable or excusable when it is undertakev 
for beneficent reasons, it is but idle rhetoric to say that 
war in general is the sum of all villanies, and the greatest 
crime committed by mankind. 


The temper and tone of Mr. Bricut’s address are illus- 
trated by his incidental denunciation of the criminal law 
of England, “laws more brutal in this respect [capital 
“ punishment] both in times past and at the present time 
“ than the laws of any other Christian country.” By the 
law of England capital punishment is practically limited to 
cases of murder, though it nominally extends to high treason. 
The codes of every other Christian country include thx 
same provision, though in Italy the punishment is rarely 
enforced, with the result of rendering assassination common 
Except for the purpose of libelling English legislation, i: 
is difficult to understand why Mr. Bricur should have 
introduced into a discussion on peace and war a wanton 
calumny on his own country. Itis not surprising that the 
same passionate prejudice affects Mr. Brigut’s judgment 
on national history. For the hundredth time he denounces 
the French war of 1793, the later war against Napo.eon, 
and above all the Crimean war. He is utterly mistaken 
in his assumption that in these cases he represents the 
general opinion. It is doubtful whether the rupture with 
the French Republic could have been long postponed ; 
but the merits of the quarrel are fairly open to controversy. 
The struggle with NapoLeon was the only alternative ot 
the subjection of Kngland and Enrope to an unscrupulous 
military despot. It might have been supposed that even 
Mr. Bricur would approve of the aid which was given 
to the Spaniards in their resistance to a perfidious 
usurpation. As to the Crimean war, we stand, according 
to Mr. Bricur, “in this lamentable and terrible posi- 
“tion, that we were a country that went rashly and 
“ passionately into that war, and have not the slightest 
“ thing of value to show for it, while, on the other side, we 
“ have lost vast treasure, and have caused the slaughter 
“ of a million of human beings.” It might be supposed that 
Mr. Bricur bad never ixeard of the Emperor NicnoLas who 
invaded Turkish territory on the ridiculous pretext of 
a squabble between two sets of Christian fanatics for 
the keys of the holy places at Jerusalem. Some thousands 
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of Mr. Bricut’s million were killed before England joined 
in the war; and it is absurdly unjust to assert that the 
country which resented an unprovoked disturbance of the 
— peace was exclusively responsible for the victims of 

ussian ambition. The Price Coysort, who had no 
sympathy with Turkey, and Lord AserpgeN, who was both 
friendly to Russia and morbidly anxious for the maintenance 
of peace, were at last unwillingly convinced that it was 
necessary to resist the perfidy and violence of Russia. 
Lord Srratrorp pe Repciirre, whose authority is now 
constantly quoted by the adversaries of Turkey, was more 
than any other statesman of the time responsible for the 
policy of England. It may be added that every Great Power 
in Europe, without exception, disapproved of the aggression 
of Russia, and that Prussia alone maintained absolute 
neutrality throughout the contest. Mr. Bricut’s political 
memory is confnsed by the echo of his own voice. For 
twenty years he has boasted with constantly increasing 
confidence of the soundness of his own judgment, until he 
believes that reiterated calumnies against his country are 
exempt from contradiction. That enthusiasts for peace 
should become the apologists of NaroLton and NicHoLas is 
one of the most whimsical of paradoxes. 


Peace Societies and their leaders may perhaps defend 
their one-sided agitation by the argument that they have no 
power of influencing foreign potentates, and that it is 
therefore their duty to address themselves exclusively to 
their own countrymen. It may be true that their rhetoric 
would be wasted on the masters of many legions, who have 
not armed hundreds of thousands of soldiers in the avowed 
belief that war is the sum of all villanies. Unfortunately 
the doctrines of philanthropists have a reflex action in 
encouraging aggression and violence. Although Peace 
Societies had not been invented at the beginning of this 
century, Naroteon persuaded himself that, if he could land 
in England, he would be welcomed by a powerful body of 
partisans. The Emperor Nicnotas would almost cer- 
tainly have paused on the verge of his invasion of 
Turkey if he had not extravagantly overrated the 
influence of Mr. Cospen and Mr. Bricur. At present it 
is unnecessary or premature to protest against a warlike 
policy which is only contemplated as a remote and 
doubtful result of a Russian attack upon Turkey. In the 
first instance at least, the Turks will be left to themselves, 
although it is impossible to doubt the result of an unequal 
contest. The war which the Conference, if it should un- 
expectedly srcceed, may perhaps prevent is that for which 
Russia, and not England, is ostentatiously preparing. It 
would have already commenced if Mr. Bricut’s political 
allies had succeeded in their avowed object of paralysing 
the diplomacy of the English Government. It is not 
necessary to dispute the sincerity of the Emperor ALrx- 
ANDER’s disavowal of any wish for war. Even a less 
scrupulous sovereign would be content to obtain his objects 
by a display of force without actual resort to arms; but 
the Emperor makes no secret of his determination to 
enforce the acceptance of his demauds by the pro- 
cess which Mr. Bricut, thinking exclasively of Eng- 
lish participation in war, describes as the sum of 
all villanies. The Emperor and his predecessors have 
again and again employed the same measures, not 
for the liberation of Bulgaria, but for the extermi- 
nation of the national language and religion, and for 
the establishment of an alien and grinding despotism, in 
Poland. As far as his opinions are reconcilable with sound 
policy or true morality, Mr. Bricur is preaching to the con- 
verted, or rather to @ community which needs no con- 
version. Among the national faults of Englishmen in the 
present generation, an indifference to the evils of war and 
to the crime of unjust war is not to be reckoned; but an 
inflexible resolution to maintain peace in all cirenmstances 
is an invitation to more turbulent and more pugnacious 
States to perpetrate wrong at their pleasure. The cause of 
the undeniable failures which the Government has ex- 
— during recent negotiations is simply that a 

ower which relies on argument and moral influence 
is no match in diplomacy for a rival which is 
simultaneously mobilizing its armies. Mr. Baricur 
might have fairly criticized Lord BeaconsrigLp’s im- 
prudent declamation at the Guildhall, if he had not 
affected to treat an unseasonable boast of national power as 
au announcement of a warlike policy. Lord Breaconsrig.p, 
having probably felt the disadvantage which attends peace- 
able negotiators, injudiciously reminded the Russian Go- 


vernment that pacific tendencies were not the result of 
conscious weakness. His blunder has become more con. 
spicuous since it has appeared that the City speech imme. 
diately followed the Kmpsror’s conversation with Lord 
Augustus Lortus; but the Emprror’s later answer to the 
Town Council of Moscow and Prince GorrtcHakorr’s 
despatch announce an intention of committing “ the sum 
* of all villanies,” which has never been expressed by Lord 
BEACONSFIELD. 


ECCLESIASTICAL POLITICS IN FRANCE. 


ECULAR-MINDED politicians in France must find 
their occupation nearly gone. It seems impossible 
to keep the Government or the Opposition or the Chambers 
off ecclesiastical controversies. Perhaps a nation which is 
prevented alike by choice and by circumstances from taking 
a leading part in the discussion of the Eastern question 
feels that all other political matters are tame in com- 
parison, and that it will do well to interest itself in some. 
thing into which politics only enter indirectly. If so, it has 
carried out its purpose with singular thoroughness. With 
a European war in the air, the debates in the Chamber of 
Deputies read like the proceedings of a burial board or 
a parish vestry. The salaries of parish priests and 
the regulation of military funerals occupy all minds, 
and even threaten at intervals to produce a Ministerial 
crisis. The ecclesiastical budget in particular has been 
discussed with a minuteness with which it has never yet 
been honoured. At first the Budget Committee would 
listen to no suggestions save those of a ruthless economy. 
One item after another was suppressed, until at length it 
seemed likely that the Minister of Pustic Worsuip would 
be left with next to nothing to administer. On some 
points the action of the Committee, supported as they 
have been by the Chamber, savours a little of sharp prac. 
tice. Army chaplains, for example, are a legal institution 
in France ; and it the Chamber of Deputies wishes to abolish 
them, the obvious course is to repeal the law under 
which they exist. Instead of this the Chamber has left 
the chaplains and only abolished their salaries. ‘The de- 
fenders of this half measure say that it is a concession to 
the Church. They cannot in conscience go on paying 
military chaplains ; but if the military chaplains like w 
give their services for nothing, they may retain all the 
privileges of their position with the single omission of 
the pay. The Archbishop of Paris, who has specially in- 
terested himself in this question, argues with some plausi- 
bility that when a Legislature creates an office and fixes 
the salary of the office-bearers, it pledges itself to pay the 
salary so long as the office is maintained. If the Ciamber 
of Deputies dislikes paying army chaplains, let it pass a law 
to abolish them. There is a good practical answer 
to this reasoning, though it is not one that admits of being 
produced in public. The Chamber of Deputies would be 
quite willing to abolish the office ; but as the Senate would 
undoubtedly throw out the Bill, nothing would be gamed 
by introducing it. But, though it takes two Houses to 
repeal a law, it only takes one to strike out an item from 
the Estimates. Consequently, the Chamber of Deputies 
thinks it better to be content with doing the Church what 
harm it can, and not, by trying to do more, run the risk of 
inflicting no injury at all. It is not an imposing position 
for the Chamber to assume; but a good many Frenchmen 
seem prepared to make themselves slightly ridiculous if 
they can make the clergy a little poorer. 

Another step that the Commission of the Budget has 
taken is even less dignified, while it is decidedly more im- 
prudent. There are twelve thousand parish priests in 
Hrance whose salary is only 36/. a year. The Government 
rightly think that, if the State is to pay the clergy at 
all, it ought to pay them rather more liberally than this; 
and the; Mixister of Pusiic Worsnip asks for a vote of 
48,0001. to enable him to raise the salaries of these twelve 
thousand priests from 361. to 40l. Itis not an extravagant 
proposal, considering that the. great majority of these 
priests have no private means, and that the liberality of 
the faithful is apt to take other directions than the 
uninteresting country clergy. The Committee were 
unwilling at first to propose any increase at all; but 
they have in the end consented to propose a grant 
of 8,oool. for the relief of necessitous parish priests. 
This would only put the Minister of Pusiic 
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ina difficulty. If he distributes this munificent offering 
among all the twelve thousand, it amounts to about, sixteen 
francs apiece, a sum which it is an insult to offer. Yet hehas 
not the power to distribute it among specially necessitous 
cases, because the only way in which he could do this with 
any effect would be to leave the apportionment of it in the 
hands of the bishops; and the Chamber, in its fear lest the 
bishops should appropriate the money to some other pur- 

, has arranged that the bishops shall have nothing to 


do with the distribution of it. The Republic will certainly not 


rise in the affections of the class which it is most important 
for it to conciliate by this specimen of economy in matters 
ecclesiastical. All, oralmostall, these twelve thousand clergy 
belong to the peasantry, and the vote which denies them 
the additional 4l. a year which the Government was 
willing to give them will be felt as an injury by all who 
have sons or brothers in the priesthood. A larger reduction 
in a larger salary would do nothing like so much in the 
way of impressing the popular imagination. The poor do 
not take in what the demands upon a large income are, 
and consequently it seems nothing that it should be re- 
duced by a quarter or half. But the difference between 
361. and 4ol. is perfectly intelligible to them. It is to 
a man who is accustomed to live on the smaller 
sum the difference between poverty and competence, and 
to make twelve thousand representatives of the peasant 
class feel that they owe the loss of this increase to the Re- 
ublican party is not the way to make the peasantry good 
Etienne. This unwillingness to make so small a con- 
cession to the needs of the clergy is a curious instance of 
petty political passion. There is no principle involved 
in it, because it is not proposed that the State should cease 
to pay the clergy, but simply that it should continue to 
pay them inadequately. If the Committee had the 
boldness to recommend the discontinuance of all pay- 
ments whatever to the clergy, it would be a per- 
fectly intelligible course. A consistent secularist dis- 
likes any payment which seems to give State recognition 
to any form of religion. But there can be no merit in 
iving a stingy recognition rather than a liberal one. 

hen Sir Ropert Peet proposed to increase the Maynooth 
Grant, the common sense even of Protestant England ad- 
mitted that, if a grant of some kind was to be paid to a 
Roman Catholic College, it was well that it should be large 
enough to enable each student to have a bed to himself. 
The Budget Committee would certainly have considered 
this a needless addition to the burdens of the State. 


The Government, under the influence perhaps of a 
natural anxiety to neutralize the effect of these votes, have 
fallen into an opposite error. They have involved them- 
selves in a burial controversy, and in France no religious 
dispute seems to excite so much irritation. The particular 
occasion of the quarrel is the refusal of military honours at 
the funeral of an Officer of the Legion of Honour which 
was performed without any religious service. M. FLoquer 
asked the Minister of War to say whether this had been 
done by order of the Government, and whether in future 
Officers of the Legion of Honour who did not wish to 
conform in death to creeds which they had rejected in life 
were to be regarded as having forfeited the customary 
tributeof respectat theirgraves. The answer was made more 
significant by its being given by the MinistERof the Inrerior, 
the most Liberal member of the Cabinet, instead of by the 
Muster of War. The gist of the answer was that, as 
regards military funerals, the custom which withholds 
military honours in cases where there is no religious cere- 
mony at the grave will be adhered to; but that, as regards 
funerals of Officers of the Legion of Honour, a compromise 
will be proposed by which military honours will not in 
fature be given to any onewho is nota soldier. The Govern- 
ment are probably of opinion that the case of officers in the 
army desiring to be buried without a religious service is so un- 
likely to arise that no harm can come of denying it military 
honours. The civil members of the Legion of Honour 
do not possess the same guarantees for their orthodoxy, and 
for them the knot has somehow to be cut. The decision of 
the Government will give great offence to the secularist 
party in the Chamber ; and, what is more important to the 
Government, it will also give offence to many who are not 
themselves secularists. ‘I'he rendering of military honours 
18 a testimony to the civil or military worth of the deceased 
Person, and to refuse to render them at graves over which 
no religious service has been said is to treat civil or mili- 
tary worth as indissolubly associated with particular reli- 
ious opinions. It is somewhat late in the day for a French 


Government to imply that no man can be a good citizen or 
a good soldier if he is not at the same time a good 
Christian. 


PORTUGAL. 


eae Duke of Sanpanwa has died in peace, in extreme 
old age, and in the honourable position of Portuguese 
Minister in England. But few men have had a more 
eventful life, run greater risks, given more trouble, or 
rendered greater services to a country. Revolutions and 
civil wars in Portugal are necessarily on a comparatively 
small scale; but they have been many, bitter, and 
dangerous in the last half-century, and Saupanwa has 
played a leading part in most of them. It is about ffty 
years since CanNinG sent an English fleet to place Donna 
Maria on the throne of her grandfather, and SaLpanua was 
even then Minister of War. He subsequently offended 
the Regent, Isabeua, the QuEEN’s aunt, and she dismissed 
him from office, and he took refuge in London; but she 
and her niece paid dearly for her imprudence in separating 
herself from her best and ablest friend ; for MiGuEL asserted 
his claims to the throne, and went so far as to try privately 
to take his sister IsapeLia’s life. In 1829 Saupanua fitted 
out an expedition from England to make for Terceira, 
and aid in upholding the young QuEEN’s cause; but he 
was finally prevented from carrying out his purpose by the 
Wettincron Ministry, and went to France. Political 
changes in England befriended him and his party, and 
PaLMERSTON replaced ABERDEEN. A new expedition was 
allowed quietly to sail from Liverpool, and the Quad- 
ruple Alliance defeated the last hopes and efforts of 
Micuet. The remainder of SaLpanwa’s life was spent in 
alternately favouring, ruling, opposing, and dictating to 
the QurEN and her son, the present Kine. A Duke, 
a@ Marshal, and Prime Minister in 1834, he has since 
on four occasions been placed at the head of affuirs; has 
spent nine years in exile, eight in seclusion, and six as an 
Ambassador. His eminence was due to real ability, to his. 
being of what is termed a restless spirit, or,in other words, 
being always ready to push himself forward, and to a con- 
siderable aptitude for the sort of military achievements that 
are wanted in Portugal. He could hold a town, he could 
come down sharply on insurgents, he could organize an 
expedition, and he could stick to a cause. There is no 
reason to suppose that he ever seriously wavered in his 
attachment to the Queen and her son, or in his preference 
for some sort of constitutional liberty. He had that turn 
for pronouncing, aud for coupling his own interests with 
special interpretations of a constitution, which has so long 
distinguished the generals and the statesmen of the 
Iberian peninsula. But if his life is taken as a whole, it 
may be fairly said that, while his faults were for the most 
part the faults of his generation, he surpassed his contem- 
poraries in the zeal, skill, and courage with which he 
devoted himself to the independence and liberty of Portugal. 
It was often doubtful what the limited monarchy of 
Portugal was to do with him; but it was never doubtful 
what would have become of the limited monarchy of Por- 
tugal in its earlier days if it had been without him. 

'‘'o Englishmen the most interesting part of his adven- 
turous life is his Terceira expedition. It is interesting be- 
cause it carries us back in a marked and vivid manner to 
the times when two totally different views of the proper 
foreign policy of England were struggling for pre-eminence, 
and when that view which has finally triumphed was often 
treated with contempt. Canniyc had not only recognized 
the claims of Don Pepro and his daughter, and supported 
them on the ground that their triumph was identical with 
that of constitutional liberty, but had sent an English force 
to secure the triumph of the cause he favoured. Spain, as 
the ally and instrument of the Holy Alliance, supported 
MicueL. CANNING, in order to show that he detested the 
Holy Alliance, and was prepared where practicable to resist 
its pretensions, supported the young QugeN; and, on the 
ground that Kngland was bound by ancient treaties 
to maintain the independence of Portugal, sent ships and 
soldiers to defeat the attempt of Spain to give the law to 
its feeble neighbour. Canine died, and when MicueL sac- 
ceeded for a short time in establishing his detestable 
tyranny, a Tory Government was asked to do again what 
Canyina had done, and place the QuEEN on the throne. 
This was refused, and properly refused; for, although 
Spain was the only Power that had recognized MicuzL, yet 
she had not given him any active help, and his triumph 
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was but the triumph of one Portuguese party over another. 
But the English Ministry did not stop there. Its views 
were too akin to those of the Holy Alliance, and it was de- 
lighted to mark its dislike and dread of anything Cannina 
had done. It accordingly went very much out of its way 
to annoy and thwart the constitutional party in Por- 
tugal. Satpanna fitted out an expedition which 
sailed from an English port to Terceira, and the English 
Government gave orders to the captain of an English 
man-of-war to prevent SaLpanua and his companions from 
landing in Terceira. This was done, and SaLpanua had to 
eome back to Brest. There was not, according to modern 
notions of international law, the shadow of an excuse for 
the conduct of the British Government. Terceira was 
part of the possessions of the QuezN. She had been re- 
eognized by England as Queen, and Terceira had never 


been for a moment out of her peaceable possession. It was | 
exactly as if, during the American war, a ship had sailed | 


from England for New York with arms and Americans on 
board, and an English man-of-war had been sent to hover 
off New York and chase the ship away. The real justi- 
fication of its violent interference which the English 
Ministry supposed itself to possess was that the 
eause of the QuzEeN seemed as bad to the Cabinet as it 
had seemed good to Cannixc. A Ministry that 
has great objects to effect will occasionally venture on 
breaches of international law ; and Lord Patmersron, when 
his turn came, was not very scrupulous in carrying out 
what he thought right. From the point of view of the 
8 eee with the Holy Alliance, it was natural to 

ink that the violent interference with the Terceira ex- 
pedition was too good a thing in itself to need much 
criticism. But at any rate this was the last occasion on 
which those who held this opinion had the gratification of 
seeing England act as they wished; and SaLpanua was the 
last victim of the dying policy of Lord CastLerzacu. 


The Government which Satpanna did much to establish 
and a little too much to shake has, after long trials and 
many vicissitudes, gained a firm hold in Portugal; and 
SaLpanwa, as a patriot, may have had the pleasure of 
thinking he had lived long enough to see his country 
growing every year more peaceful, more respected, and 
more prosperous. Unhappy Spain sees her little neighbour 
enjoying the happiness she has so often thrown away. 
Portugal, to begin with, has been much more fortunate 
in its Royal family than Spain. It is not vexed with 
the contemplation of perpetual intermarriages of the 
Bovrsons. The present Kina has come before his sub- 
jects as the son of a German Prince and the husband of 
a daughter of Victor Emmanvet. He has now been for 
twenty years on the throne, and his reign has been 
a period of gradually increasing prosperity. The funds, 
as Macauray loved to insist, are the best measure of 
national wellbeing, and the Three per Cents of Por- 
tugal are now at 54, while those of Spain are at 14. 
But if the King of Portucan and his subjects have con- 
vinced Europe that they can now pay their way, it has not 
been, it must be owned, for want of getting boldly into 
debt. The large nominal debt of Portugal is almost 
entirely a creation of the present Kine’s reign. In round 
numbers Portugal has an external and internal debt of 
seventy-five millions of Three per Cent. stock, and of this 
amount fifty-five millions have been borrowed since the 
Kine ascended the throne. This isa large amount for a 
little State like Portugal to borrow, but the result has 
justified the venture. The revenue of Portugal has in- 
creased since the Kina’s accession by a sum more than 
equal to the whole interest on the debt. A large part 
of the sum borrowed has been expended on railways and 
roads, and the country has in recent years so rapidly 
inereased in wealth that, whereas in 
was borrowing 
324 for the tool. stock, the loan of 1873 was taken 


up in Portugal itself, as also have been the recent issues of , 
railway obligations; and during the commercial crisis of | 


this year, which was principally due to bad banking 
management, the funds were only depressed in a very 
slight degree. Politically it is the wise policy of Portugal 
to efface itself as much as it can. Internally the Govern- 
ment is steadily supported. In the elections of 1874 
seventy-eight supporters of the Government were returned 
against fourteen supporters of the Opposition. Externally, 
Portugal seems to have no object except to keep clear of 
Spain. The fete of the 1st of December, when 
the anniversary of the liberation of Portugal from 


1869 Portugal | 
in London at the low price of 


its old Spanish yoke is celebrated, is the most populiy 
of festivals; and the overtures which certainly 

and probably other Spanish statesmen, have made 
from time to time for the union of the two sections of the 
Peninsula under a common Government, have been rejected 
by the Portuguese, if not with contempt, yet with unwaver. 
ing firmness. Portugal, in short, has a Royal family with 
which it is satisfied, a Constitution which contents it, it can 
pay its way, can find money for its own wants, and is 
scarcely ever heard of. If a little country is to be happy, 
this is the happiness it is fitted to enjoy. 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY. 


5 iw continued uncertainty as to the result of the Pregj. 
dential election must be very inconvenient; but the 
dangers or difficulties which it may be supposed to involve 
ought not to be exaggerated. Some English writers pro. 
fess to apprehend a revolution or civil war, for which there 
is no adequate cause. American politicians seem to be 
rather annoyed than alarmed by a vexatious doubt and 
delay which will leave much irritation behind it. An 
one of three Southern States may have determined the 
contest in favour of Mr. Tinpen ; while all three must have 
combined to ensure the election of Mr. Hayes. Neither 
event would in itself justify serious regret, for both candi- 
dates possess character and ability, and it is already ascer. 
tained that the strength of the contending parties is nearly 
equal. When Indiana is opposed to Ohio, and New York 
to Pennsylvania, it is absurd to say that the success either 
of the Democrats or the Republicans would offend public 
opinion. The most serious consequence of the present crisis 
will be a lasting suspicion that thedefeated party has been un- 
fairly treated. The official persons who are employed to count 
the votes in the doubtful States are avowed partisans ; and 
the local factions to which they belong have sometimes 
shown themselves unscrupulous. It will perhaps not be 
@ permanent advantage to the Republicans that they at 
present control the administration of South Carolina, 
Louisiana, and Florida. It is possible that their returning 
officers may be honest; but, if they decide the election in 
favour of their friends, the Democrats throughout the 
Union will believe that they have been defrauded. It is 
believed that in South Carolina, of which the Re- 
publicans had considered themselves certain, the State 
officers had been elected by the Democrats. According 
to the latest reports, the Republicans had returned the 
Presidential electors by a small majority; and the official 
calculation might perhaps have been accepted as conclusive 
if the Returning Board had not, in detiance of a mandamus 


from the Supreme Court of the State, rejected the votes o' 


certain Democratic counties both for State officers and 
for Presidential electors. There seems to be no doubt thai 
the return is vitiated by wilful disregard of law; but it is 
supposed that it will be adopted by the President of the 
Senate. The Democrats have obtained a considerable 
majority in Louisiana; but the Republicans allege that the 
returns from certain districts are vitiated by violence and 
fraud ; and the dispute is referred in the first instance toa 
Board of Republican partisans who will not be more 
scrupulous than the corresponding body in South Carolina. 

To foreigners it seems strange that all parties should not 
be represented in a tribunal which seems to exercise the 
functions of an Election Committee. Only two years have 
passed since a sham Legislature was elected in Louisiana 
by a minority ; and the manipulation of votes to suit the 
interests of the party would seem to be an easier under 
taking. It is quite certain that a decision in favour of the 
Republican candidates will be regarded by enemies, and 
perhaps by friends, as a party manceuvre. It is of course 
possible that the irregularities attributed to the Democrats 
may have been really committed ; but the assertion of their 
guilt by their political adversaries will command no belief 
in the State or in the Union. According to a strange 
rumour, the Republican Board which is charged with the 
duty of counting the votes in Florida bas determined to 
postpone the discharge of its functions beyond the latest 
day allowed by the Constitution, with the avowed object 
of allowing the Republican Governor, under a State law, 
to choose the Presidential electors. It is difficult to believe 
that a gross and ostentatious violation of duty com- 
mitted for the purpose of effecting a fraudulent election can 
be possible even in a remote and backward State. There 
seems to be a doubt whether any constitutional check 18 
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jmposed on the caprice or dishonesty of local partisans. 
The votes are by the Presipent of the in 
the presence of both Houses of Congress, and it was formerly 
held that neither the Senate nor the House had power to 
interfere. Recent precedents point rather to a co-ordinate 

wer of both Houses to reject doubtful votes. If the 
Republican candidate is returned, the House of Representa- 
tives will probably reject the votes of Florida and 
Louisiana, if not of South Carolina; but it is understood 


that the Senate will dispute the competency of the House . 


to meddle with the returns; and it is difficult to foresee the 
result of such a collision between the two branches of the 
Legislature. A claimant of the Presidency to whom 
either the Senate or the House refused recognition could 
hardly assume the powers of the office. 


To distant observers it seems desirable that Mr. Ti.pDEN 
should be elected, because no plausible objection could be 
raised to the validity of his title. It is a secondary con- 
sideration that he is known to have obtained a popniar 
majority of a quarter of a million or three hundred thou- 
sand votes. In America, asin England, legal results are 
considered more important than casual illustrations of 
popular feeling and opinion. It may well happen that a 
majority of the House of Commons is returned by a mino- 
rity of electors, nor is it always certain that the constitu- 
encies concur in opinion with the mass of the population. 
For the present purpose it is sufficient to know that the 
Democrats constitute at least one half of the commanity ; 
and that therefore, if they succeed, the defeated party will 
have no legitimate ground of complaint. The consequences 
which Republican orators during the contest professed to 
apprehend from the election of Mr. TiLpEN are almost 
wholly chimerical. The Democratic Presipent would 
certainly not recommend the assumption of the Con- 
federate Debt, because, among other cogent reasons, 
such a measure is prohibited by the Constitution. 
Unjust sectional claims | by Mr. 
Southern supporters would be rejected by the Senate, 
while they would tend to alienate the North from the 
Democratic party. A Democratic President who should 
connive at the oppression of the negroes would rapidly 
bring his party into disrepute. Mr. Hayes, if he is elected, 
will undoubtedly enter on his office with an honest desire 
to discharge his duties ; but he will be confronted at the 
outset by the league of corrupt or suspected politicians 
which has taken a conspicuous part in the recent canvass. 
The partial reaction in favour of the Democrats has been 
principally caused by the general distaste for the CuanpLERS 
and Mortons, the Conxiines and Bovutwetis, by whom 
the actual Presipent has allowed himself to be surrounded. 
Mr. Hayes would perhaps gladly extricate himself from a 
damaging connexion; but, especially in the face of a 
hostile House of Representatives, he must conciliate and 
employ the Republican leaders of the Senate. It is not 
even certain that he could safely reject the support and 
friendship of General Burier. 

An arrangement which has sometimes been considered 
adefect in the Constitution happens during the present 
uncertainty to be highly conducive to public convenience. 
The term of the outgoing Preswent overlaps by three or 
four months the period which follows the appointment of 
his successor ; and consequently there can be no interreg- 
num, if only the new President is definitively chosen before 
the 4th of March. Until that time General Grant will be 
charged with the administration of the laws, and with the 
maintenance of order. The supposed risk of his prolonging 
his authority by an illegal usurpation, on the pretext of 
the uncertainty of the election, is a mere absurdity. His 
more unscrupulous opponents never produced aserious im- 
pression by their affected apprehension of military despot- 
ism. Certain movements of troops in the neighbourhood 
of Washington, though they have furnished material for 
newspaper criticism, have certainly not disturbed the tran- 
quillity of the most timid Democrat. Until March public 
affairs will be conducted as they have been conducted for 
eight years ; and after that date the Republic will not be in 
danger, even if either branch of Congress should think 
fit to dispute the title of the President. One of the chief 
political elements of American felicity is general independ- 
enee of the action of Government. When the Presipent 
Wasa few years ago subjected to impeachment the ad- 
Ministration was not interrupted, nor was public order or 
Security disturbed. A President claiming office under a 
disputed electian would probably be found not less in- 
Recuous. Ifthe Republicans succeed by the aid of real or 


supposed frauds, they will lose more than they will gain. 
Popular indignation will have time to express itself, long 
before the end of the Presidential term, in elections te 
Congress and even to the Senate. The alleged intention 
of the Florida Republicans to falsify or neutralize the 
returns would, if it took effect, transfer many Northern 
votes to the adverse party. In other respects, neither Mr. 
TiLpEN nor Mr. Hayes will be an irresponsible despot. The 
Senate can at its pleasure defeat any Democratic measure, 
and the House of Representatives may refuse to concur in 
the obnoxious projects of the Republicans. No suggestion 


\-has yet been made for precautions against the recurrence 


of the present embarrassment. It is not improbable that 
for some years to come parties may be equally balanced, 
and that attempts may consequently be made to vitiate 
elections on pretence of irregularity. It might be worth 
while to consider the expediency of transferring juris- 
diction over disputed elections to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


MR. CROSS AT BIRMINGHAM. 


T isa striking, and in many respects a well-deserved, 

tribute to Mr. Cross’s merits that the most Radical 
Corporation in the kingdom should have given him a dinner, 
and that his health should have been proposed at that 
dinner by the most extreme Radical in the Corporation. 
Mr. praised the Home Secretary for havin 
shown confidence in existing local governing bodies, pa. | 
for having recognized that, in relation to the national wel- 
fare, there are higher rights to be considered than thé 
vested rights of property as they have sometimes been 
understood. Mr. Cross has fairly earned both commenda- 
tions. There have been instances in which social reformers 
have been too much disposed to multiply machinery. 
When there is a new function to be created, they look at 
the existing and visible authorities, and they find that, be- 
cause they are existing and visible, they have existing and 
visible faults. Thereupon they conclude at once that they 
are not fit to be trusted with anything so important 
as the function which is about to be created by Act 
of Parliament. New duties, it is fancied, require 
new bodies to perform them. Accordingly another local 
authority is added to the local authorities already 
in being, with the inevitable result that both are made 
less fit to do the work assigned to them. It is a 
mistake to suppose that it is the dignity of the Legislature 
that gives dignity to legislation; on the contrary, the 
character of a Legislature will usually tend to improve in 
proportion as the character of the legislation with which it 
has to concern itself improves. The reason is that the more 
interesting the work of any Legislature becomes, the easier 
it will be to find good men willing to become members of it. 
But as the supply of good men is not unlimited, it is throw- 
ing away a chance to multiply these bodies unnecessarily. 
If all the business of a town has to be done by a single body, 
there is more chance that the business will be well done than 
there is that it will be well done by two or three separate 
bodies. It is true that the knowledge which is a qualitica- 
tion for membership of one body may not in itself be any 
qualification for membership of another. A man may be 
a very useful member of a School Board, and yet be very 
ignorant about the price of gas or the quality of water. 
But it is not likely that if, from his interest in educational 
matters, he becomes a candidate for, and is elected 
into, a body which has the control of gas and 
water supply as well as of education, he will long re- 
main ignorant of these matters. The knowledge that he 
brings to his work is, after all, less important than the 
capacity he brings to it. It would be better to have all 
three departments of municipal business managed by one 
man who has capacity without knowledge, than to have 
each separately managed by men who have knowledge 
without capacity. It is doubtful whether the Educa- 
tion Act of 1870 would not. have worked better if, instead 
of creating School Boards, it had placed the provision of 
schools in the hands of the existing local authorities. 
Many men who had taken no interest in local affairs down 
to that time would (ten have presented themselves as can- 
didates, and the existing local authorities would have 
become more efficient for other purposes in the process of 
being made eflicient for educational purposes. In declining 
to create new Commissioners for the purpose of putting 
the Artisans’ Dwellings Act into execution, Mr. Crose 
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exercised a wise discretion. If the work is to be done at 
all, it can be done better by the existing corporations than 
by any new body. 

Mr. Caampertatn did Mr. Cross no miore than justice 
when he described him as rising above a false and narrow 
interpretation of vested interests in property. The ex- 
propriation clauses of the Artisans’ Dwellings Act are not 
at all too sweeping for their object ; but they are based on a 
definite assumption that where public necessities conflict 
with private rights, private rights must submit to reasonable 
modifications. Of course this was not a new principle, for 
the compulsory purchase of lands under private Acts of 
Parliament is a familiar idea to modern Englishmen. The 
novelty consisted in the recognition of the fact that, under 
certain circumstances, the interest of the lowest class might 
be the interest of the whole community. Railways appeal to 
every one. If Parliament had refused to make their con- 
struction possible, the whole population, from the QuEEN to 
the pauper going home to his parish, would have been suf- 
ferers. The evil attacked by the Artisans’ Dwellings Act 
was not thus universally distributed. Its cure proceeded 
strictly on the apostolic maxim that, if one member suffer, 
all the other members suffer with it. The inhabitants of 
Belgravia or Mayfair have no personal interest in the 
housing of the inhabitants of Whitechapel or St. Giles’s, 
and when they are called upon to bear their share of the 
cost of improving it, it can only be on the principle that 
the remediable grievance of one section of the community 
is the grievance of all the rest. 


There is another feature in Mr. Cross’s legislation with 
which he himself seems equally content, but which as a 
matter of fact is very much more open to criticism. “I 
“ rejected,” he told the Corporation of Birmingham, “ as 
“ steadily as I could, any legislation which would have 
“ made it compulsory upon you to do that which I was 
** quite sure the moment you had the opportunity of doing 
“you would be sure to do for yourself. I have trusted 
“the municipalities of England, and Birmingham, at 
“the head, has not disappointed me.” It would have 
been hard indeed if Birmingham had disappointed Mr. 
Cross, because of all English towns it was the one in which 
it was supposed that the Act would be most effectively 
carried out. But legislation is not designed for these ex- 
ceptional cases. A municipality genuinely anxious to carry 
out a permissive Act would probably by hook or by 
crook have found means to reach the same end without 
a general Act of Parliament. They would have applied 
for a private Act, and would thus have gained the oppor- 
tunity which Mr. Cross felt so convinced they would use 
as soon as they got it. The point for Mr. Cross to consider 
is how he will ultimately deal with a municipality which, 
having got the opportunity, persistently refuses to use it. 
Birmingham has nut disappointed Mr. Cross ; therefore, as 
regards Birmingham, the Artisans’ Dwellings Act is all 
that is required. But, at some time or other, a munici- 
pality will no doubt disappoint Mr. Cross. When the Act 
is no longer limited to large towns—and, in another speech 
at Birmingham, Mr. Cross said very plainly that the turn 
of small towns must come by and by—some of the munici- 
palities may show their ingratitude for their newly con- 
ferred power by an obstructive policy; and what will 
then become of the purely permissive character of the 
Act? It would not have been necessary to make it 
compulsory in any offensive or irritating sense. Ample 
time might have been given to a municipality to act 
on its own motion, and wider liberty might have been con- 
ferred on it when so acting. Bat to decline to face the 
fact that municipalities may be found who are not willing 
to avail themselves of the powers with which the Act 
invests them is only putting off legislation which must in 
the end be resorted to, and which might as well have been 
got through when the whole subject was under discussion. 
Sooner or later the Artisans’ Dwellings Act will undoubt- 
edly need strengthening ; but it is not so certain that, when 
that time comes, an opportunity of strengthening it will at | 
once present itself. 

Mr. Cxoss’s exposition of the principle which underlies 


may not be so completely falsified as we could wish to seg 
them. The right of Parliament to impose conditions when 
it gives its aid to a landowner to do something which, 
without that aid, he could not do, may be taken as ex. 
cluding the right of Parliament to refuse its aid either 
with or without conditions. So far as the public are con. 
cerned, they are, in this instance, much more likely to be 
benefited by the entire refusal of such aid than by the most 
skilfally devised array of conditions. The latter may be 
highly useful to the actual possessor of rights of com. 
mon; but to the public, whose enjoyment relates to the 
common itself, and not to any of the rights attaching to it, 
they can be a matter of very little concern. 


TEMPERANCE. 


Ww: are glad to see some signs of sober reason and 
common sense being at last brought to bear on the 
sad problem of the drunkenness which degrades and ruins 
so large a body of the population of this country. As to the 
existence of the evil there can be no doubt whatever. It 
is patent, and all-pervading; and everybody can see it, 
It is demonstrated in the clearest manner by the daily 
evidence of the criminal courts ; and the judges and clergy 
are continually bewailing it. There is no element of 
domestic life to which it is so important, and even vital, 
that attention should be given; and it is obvious that 
it would be an immense national benefit if any rational 
and practical method of dealing with it could be devised. 
It may be assumed that this is the mood in which the 
majority of the public approach the question, and it is 
natural that it should be so, for the scandal is a shame. 
ful one, and is brought home, more or less, to the 
experience of every one. The difficulty of the question 
is what todo; and hitherto those who have chiefly taken an 
interest in the matter have been, as a rule, in favour of 
repressive severity as regards drunkards, and, as far 
as possible, the absolute suppression of the trade in 
drink. The invasion of private liberty which would 
be involved in such a system would be a heavy price 
to pay, even for increased sobriety; but the decisive 
argument against it is that it is impracticable. Indeed 
there is reason to believe that the mere prospect of 
an attempt being made to give effect to this principle 
has already done a great deal of mischief. We do not 
mean to dispute the assertion that the number of 
abstainers is steadily increasing, or that this is, in 
itself, a good thing. It is not the practice of the teetotalers, 
which tiey are perfectly free to adopt, that is injurious, 
but the spirit of self-righteous and aggressive intolerance 
which they are apt to assume. Teetotalism is essentially, 
of course, a confession of personal weakness; yet there is 
no class which is so intensely conceited as to its moral supe- 
riority over the rest ofthecommunity. There canbe no doubt 
that what gives an impulse to this movement is in a large 
degree the gratification which the members derive from the 
conviction that they are entitled to set themselves up as 
an example to the world, and to enforce on others com- 
pliance with their rules. It is impossible to read the 
speeches and articles in favour of this view without being 
struck by the tone of bitter and arrogant dogmatism 
which invariably pervades them. And it is this which 
does so much harm, because it rouses a natural instinct 
of resentment and defiance, and rallies all those who, with- 
out any sympathy with drunkenuess, are not disposed to 
submit to a system of administrative despotism, in oppo- 
sition to the teetotal cause. Experience has shown that in 
such a case it is impossible to enforce a sweeping change 
by coercive measures which are contrary to the general 
temperament and habits of the population, and that some 
gentler and more conciliatory method must be tried. 

The effect of this growth of opinion on the subject may 
be traced in some of the meetings which have lately 
been held, and in the advocacy of temperance which seems 


| to be taking the place of wild proposals of repression. The 


Bishop of Mancuester, who, if- sometimes too volatile and 


the Commons Inclosure Act did not go quite as far as it | fond of talking, has at least manly and wholesome instinets, 


might have done. Parliament, Mr. Cross maintains, has a 

perfect right to say to a landowner, “We are not going to give | 
** you the opportunity of turning what is worth 1s. to you at_ 
“the present moment into 1/. or rol. without putting | 


has expressed his desire to sce a temperance organization 
in every parish founded upon the wide meaning in which 
the Apostle Pau speaks of temperance—that is, “ in all 
“ things” ; and he also courageously acknowledged that he 


“ certain conditions on it for éhe benefit of the public.” | has sometimes felt that he would not know what to do with 
If this is all that Parliament is prepared to say, the pre- himself on a Sunday if between the intervals of service he 
dictions of Mr. Fawcerr and other opponents of the Bill could not go to his club and take advantage of its quiet 
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rooms. As to the latter point, it must be admitted that much 
depends upon the sort of use which is made of a club; but 
there can be no question that the establishment, as a sub- 
stitute for public-houses, of comfortable clubs for working- 
men, where they could have cheerful accommodation 
without being obliged to drink beer or spirits, could 
hardly fail to lead to a great improvement in temperance 
and sobriety. It is clear that, as the Bisnop said, it is 

in such a case to humour human nature, and lead 
it along gently. What is wanted is not the mere compulsory 
observance of a law, but a genuine reformation in moral 
feeling and manners. The Archbishop of York at the 
same meeting also supported the argumentative and per- 
suasive course. At the root of the matter, he said, was 
the question whether the drinking of spirituous liquors was 
a good thing; and the fact which he mentioned, that a 
friend of his had made a collection of liquors from public- 
houses enough to poison a regiment of soldiers supplies a 
conclusive answer on one side of the question. It is 
certainly desirable that a more searching supervision should 
be exercised over the articles sold by publicans; but 
the great objection to the manner in which the trade is 
at present conducted is that it distinctly tends to promote 
dronkenness, inasmuch as public-houses are almost the 
only available resort of working-men during the hours 
when they want a little social recreation. ‘he public- 
house is the working-man’s club, and he has as much need 
of a club as anybody else, and perhaps more. Bat, as things 
are arranged, he must drink and keep on drinking im order 
to obtain this accommodation, and, moreover, he can get 
nothing but drink. Formerly publicans supplied food as 
well as liquor, and there is an old rule that they are bound 
to cook a chop or steak, and give the use of a table with 
salt and pepper for a penny to any one who requires it. 
This rule is still, we believe, nominally part of the 
law, but in practice it is obsolete. Asa matter of fact, it 
is scarcely possible to get any kind of refreshment, beyond 
a biscuit or a crust, in a public-house, especially in such as 
are frequented by working-men; and the consequence is 
that those who go to such places have no resource but to 
drink, and everybody knows the effect of mere drinking 
for drinking’s sake, and not as an accompaniment to food. 
It is notorious that an immense amount of mischief is 
done in this way which would be prevented if facilities 
were afforded to the poorer classes for procuring whole- 
some refreshment, with the choice of tea or coffee as 
well as liquors. As long as public-houses are only drink- 
ing-bars, they must have the effect of promoting drunken- 
ness; and on this ground it is important that, by some 
means or other, the class most concerned inthe matter should 
be enabled to obtain opportunities of social union and 
relaxation without being doomed to ruin their constitutions 
in the process. It might be difficult, perhaps, to enforce the 
providing of food in every case ; but it might be encouraged, 
if in the granting of licences this service was regarded 
with favour. In any case, it is obvious that the remedy 
for drunkenness lies in the direction of providing facilities 
for other kinds of recreation than merely boozing and 
soaking at a bar or in a taproom; and it is surprising that 
in a country where benevolent enterprise is so largely 
developed, more earnest efforts have not been made to 
supply this deficiency. It is absurd to blame the working- 
man for going to the public-house, because some place of 
that kind is a necessity to him, and he has at present 
nowhere else to go to. 


There has lately been a great deal of talk abont 
the Gothenburg system of regulating the liquor trade; 
and it has now been taken up by a section of the 
Liberal party at Birmingham, headed by Mr. CHamper- 
LAIN. e principle of the plan is that the way 
to check drinking is not to allow the proprietor or manager 
of a public-house to derive any personal gain from 
the sale of spirits; and accordingly licences are 
granted only to companies or corporations which bind 
themselves to make their establishments victualling houses, 
and to supply hot meats at reasonable rates to all comers; 
to receive all liquors from an appointed depét, and to ac- 
count for the sales, of which the profits are to be applied to 
ae Pp It is said that the result of this system 
been that the number of public-houses in Gothenburg 


has been reduced by one-half, the convictions for drunken. | 


ness and crime brought down to a similar extent, and a 
sum equal to the poor-rate obtained for the use of the 
town. How far this is true it is difficult to say; but in 
any case it must be remembered that the system is only 


an experiment, and may after a time break down. It 
would not be easy to get people to manage this 
kind of administration on behalf of the public; and 
the stock of liquor, and the services of those who have to 
dispense it, must somehow be paid for. Moreover, a 
system of this kind could not be put in operation without 
a large investment in compensation for the businesses taken 
up, and it does not clearly appear how this has been 
managed in the Gothenburg case. In England it may be 
assumed that, even if such a scheme had any chance of 
being tried, confiscation would not be a feature of it ; and the 
expense would therefore be enormous, while the security for 
better management would be very small. It must be remem- 
bered that merely reducing the number of public-houses does 
not necessarily imply an equal reduction in drunkenness ; 
because the effect of interposing difficulties and restrictions 
in the way of getting anything is often to make the 
appetite for it keener and more imperious. After all, the 
great thing is to cultivate temperance as a social habit ; 
and the most reasonable and practical method of doing 
this is to wean the working classes from the haunts 
where they can do nothing but, drink, by opening up other 
places where moderate indulgence may be combined with 
innocent relaxation. 


ULTRAMONTANISM AND LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE. 


A CURIOUS discussion, which is interesting in more ways than 
one, has arisen between Mr. Mivart, the author of a book 
on Contemporary Evolution, and the Dublin Review, on Liberty 
of Conscience. Both the author and his critic belong in the 
main to the Ultramontane school—at least, so we should jud 
from the book—and both profess their belief in Papal infalli- 
bility. But on one fundamental tenet of Ultramontanism their 
views are not only different but diametrically opposite. Mr. 
Mivart maintains in the fullest sense the principle of what is 
enerally called “liberty of conscience,” while his reviewer no 
ae emphatically denies and denounces it. We need hardly 
say that our sympathies are with Mr. Mivart, and not with his 
critic, as to the point at issue; but there is a further question 
involved to which it will be worth while to call attention presently. 
A brief reply by Mr. Mivart to the strictures upon him 
is inserted in the current number of the Dublin Review, which 
sums up clearly and forcibly the points of the contro- 
versy. ‘To most readers, indeed, or at least to most Englishmen, 
the principle from which he starts, that no citizen has a right 
to deny to others the liberty which he claims for himself, 
will appear so obvious a truism as hardly to require being stated. 
It is therefore the more instructive to observe that it is com- 
pletely traversed by the leading organ of English Ultramoutanism, 
and, we are bound to add, from its own point of view, with per- 
fect justice and consistency. It is, indeed, highly characteristic 
of the Dublin Reviewer's peculiar way of looking at things that he 
declines even to understand the term “freedom of conscience” in 
its ordinary acceptation, and explains it to mean freedom from tem 
tations against conscience. And in accordance with this “ highly 
ep sen ” explanation, as Mr. Mivart naturally enough calls it, 
declares that “‘ a Catholic’s freedom of conscience is grievously 
impaired by the civil tolerance of other religions,” and that Pro- 
testants enjoy less liberty of conscience at Rome under Victor 
Emmanuel than formerly under the Pope, because the police 
securities for morality are relaxed. It may be well to bear in 
mind, when Ultramontanes claim or defend the rights of conscience, 
this very remarkable interpretation of the phrase. It follows, of 
course, as Mr. Mivart points out, that the Spanish Inquisitors 
who burnt heretics “ without effusion of blood”—for Ecclesia 
abhorret a sanguine is a — of Papal canon law — 
were thereby vigorously promoting liberty of conscience, of which 
every auto-da-fé wasaconspicuous manifestation. Nor would the 
Dublin Reviewer repudiate this inference from his words, for he 
insists that the legislative suppression of error is essential to the 
wellbeing of a State, and that the more effectively and completely 
it can be carried out the better. “ There is hardly any duty of 
the civil ruler more august and sacred than the preserving to them 
[the people] as far as possible their liberty of conscience [in the 
sense just ee and protecting them from intellectual 
temptation. ‘This great duty is (putting aside such a country as 
Spam) performed with deplorable inefficiency in modern Europe.” 
After a good deal more to the same effect, he adds that “ it is the 
per course of the Catholic Englishman to stimulate and inflame 
the existent national hatred of Atheism; to foster purposely in 
his countrymen those views and principles which oi lead them 
—in the event of such a sect making vigorous ion—to 
clamour loudly for its forcible repression, and to sympathize intensely 
with what penal laws might be enacted foritschastisement.” The 
same principle would of course apply, as Mr. Mivart observes, in 
a Catholic country, to the “ proper course” of dealing with Pro- 
testantism. 
It is a small thing to say that the logical ing out of this 


teaching would undo “all for which Catholics in land have 


_ been so long contending”; it would, in fact, produce “a recipro- 
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eal and universal persecution all round.” And Mr. Mivart, who 
assures us that he unreservedly execrates “ Marian persecutions, 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, and all similar acts,” will have 
nothing to do with the promotion of “so monstrous an iniquity.” 
His opponent's ideal of communities more and more inflaming 
their ions of anger and hatred, so as to bring about the 
more thorough and consistent repression of every form of intel- 
lectual error—*“ uniting, out of fear ofa hell in another world, to 
make a sort of temporal hell of this”—does indeed, as he com- 
plains, only serve to “ render a tolerant humanitarian Atheism 
Telatively attractive.” We have seen that the Reviewer “ keenly 
sympathizes” with the effort to suppress all non-Catholic worship 


in Spain, though we hope and believe he is mistaken in thinking 
that the great body of English Catholics agree with him 
here. But even he has not quite attained to the courage | 
of his convictions. He disclaims, sincerely no doubt, but | 
very illogically, any desire to persecute Protestants in England, | 
not merely on the practical ground that such a notion, under — 
existing circumstances, would be absurd, but because in a 

country where a body of hereditary Protestants are found no | 
Catholic desires to molest them. But why not? Le expressly | 
repudiates Mr. Mivart’s lager is implied in the very | 
idea of toleration—that all the citizens of a State but one are morally | 
eulpable if they try to force that one to violate his conscience, 

sey by cursing the Koran, or saluting the Host. Clearly, there- 
fore, the governing body, when they are strong enough, are bound 
to enforce their own orthodoxy on the recalcitrant minority— 
whether it consist of one or more cannot affect the principle— 
by “precisely that amount of severity which may be found most 
successful in crushing” their unbelief. It will be difficult certainly 
to persuade English Protestants that their liberty of conscience— 
except in the Reviewer's sense of the term—would be safe in the | 
hands of those who hold such principles. It is not wonderful, | 
indeed, that Mr. Mivart should cousider the publication of the 

Reviewer's thesis the severest satire upon its advocates. For 

such open advocacy is far more damaging to their own cause than 

the persecution which would have repressed it. It is not, however, 

only or chiefly as a matter of policy, but of principle, that he 

maintains against his Ultramontane critic the righis and liberty 

of conscience. 

On the abstract question, which has often been discussed in our 
columns, we do not propose to enter here. Sutiice it to say that 
Mr. Mivart has stated with force and conciseness the arguments 
which to most of our readers will appear conclusive in favour of 
toleration, and has at the same time very happily exposed the 
vulgar fallacy of assuming that a frank and unreserved acceptance 
of the principle is in any way inconsistent with the strictest 
orthodoxy of religious belief. But there is another point on which 
he has been challenged by his critic, where he does not appear to 
be equally successful in meeting the challenge, or, to speak plainly, 
where he evades rather than meets it. The Dubiin Keviewer had 
appealed to certain Papal pronouncements of recent days, and 
might have cited plenty more, as well medixval as modern, which 
unmistakably condemn the principle of toleration in every shape; 
and, whatever latitude of interpretation may be applied to the 
magical phrase ex cathedrd, several at least of these documents 
must be held to fall under the Vatican detinition of infallibility 
which Mr. Mivart, equally with his reviewer, professes to accept. 
Nor can it be replied that he does not contest the theory of persecu- 
tion in the abstract, but merely a its applicability to the 
existing state of society. No doubt, as he says, his argument deals 
with the due relations of Church and State “under the circum- 
stances of modern times.” But he only means that he is not 
engazed in “ depicting an Utopia,” and he insists that “ principles 
relating to practical matters which cannot be applied to practice 
are necessarily false.” He does in fact apply his principle to all 
states of society of which the world has any experience. He 
expressly points out that under the medieval system religious per- 
secution produced no really good effect, while the rights of con- 
science were “cruelly ignored.” He “ execrates without reserve” 
the Marian burnings, the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, and all 
similar acts. He condemns as intrinsically unjust the present 
attempt to maintain “ Catholic unity” in Spain by force, and con- 
siders its practical results to be disastrous from a religious point 
of view. Now it is precisely in reference to Spain that the Syllabus, 
on the most “mimmizing” view of its contents, condemns the 
| aang of non-Catholic worship. It may be argued that the 

arian burnings had quite as much to do with politics as with 
religion,and that Rome was not directly responsible for them; but for 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew Rome was directly responsible, if 
not beforehand—which is a disputed point—certainly as an ac- 
complice after the fact, when solemn thanksgivings were ordered 
and medals struck in honour of it, not without a full know- 
ledge of all the circumstances derived from the Nuncio at 
Paris; and it may still be seen painted on the walls of the 
Sistine Chapel. And as to medieval persecution, not to 
dwell on other illustrations, Mr. Mivart can hardly be unaware 
that the whole code of the Inquisition, in principle and in de- 
tail, rests on the solemn and reiterated sanctions of a long line 
ef Popes extending through several centuries. It is important 
to remember this, because is, or was, a doctrine of Papal 
infaliibility in vogue among the more moderate Ultramontanes—it 
has been superseded, we suppose, by the Vatican decree—to the 
effect that Holy See is infallible, though individual Popes are 


not; or, in other words, that while particular Popes, like Liberius 
@ Honorius, might lapse into heresy, the error would be 


promptly corrected by their successors, and thus in the long ruy 
the itoman See would always be on the side of truth. Bat 
this modified doctrine will not help us here. The Holy See ig 
committed by the unbroken tradition of centuries to the principle 
and practice of persecution in its extremest form; and Leo X, 
summed up that tradition with only too fatal a fidelity when he 
formally detined against Luther the rightfulness of burning heretics, 
St. Pius V., the last canonized Pope, who was a merciless jn. 
quisitor, is stated in the Breviary to ewe been specially raised 

by Divine Providence for the purpose of crushing them. Nor are 
We aware of any counter-statement emanating from Papal lips, 
except perhaps trom the discredited voice of Ganganelli, Mr, 
Mivart faintly suggests that all theologians are not quite agreed in 
their interpretation of these documents, which is very little to the 
purpose, inasmuch as they speak too plainly on the main point to 
need any interpreter. Lut his real reply is that “ reason is com- 
pelled to follow evidence,” and no authority can be accepted 
which opposes reason ; irom which he apparently wishes us 
to infer that the Popes cannot really have meant what 
they said. A simpler and more legitimate inference would 
be that what they said was wrong. There can be no 
shadow of doubt that the Dublin Reviewer is upholding the 
authoritative Papal teaching on liberty of conscience, except 
indeed that even he, as we have seen, does not venture to go quite 
far enough to be thoroughly consistent. There can be as little doubt 
that Mr. Mivart’s theory is in flagrant contradiction with that 
teaching. We do not fer a moment question his sincerity, but it 
is strange that he should imagine his views can be reconciled with 
any intelligible view of Papal infallibility. One admission we will 
gladly make in conclusion, to preclude any misapprehension on 
the subject. Mr. Mivart is probably quite right in believing that 
the great majority of English Roman Catholics agree substantially 
in this respect with him and not with his critic ; they sincerely 
abhor persecution, whether inflicted on one side or the other. But 
that only shows how inadequately they have grasped the scope 
and bearings of the infallibilist dogma in which they profess their 
acquiescence. 


ART AT HOME. 


V HEREWITHAL shall we learn to be esthetic? is a ques- 

tion which mauy worthy people are obliged to ask them- 
selves, without getting any definite answer. The Rector of 
Lincoin, in a recent speech at Oxford, has only shown them the 
ditliculty, the hardness, the narrowness of the way. The Reetor 
knows the toils of a reiormer’s career, but he does not spare his 
energies. Idle fellows and the “ brutalized athlete of the arena” 
do not rouse his just anger more than the nefarious coal-scuttles 
and magenta rugs which desecrate the English household. 
The reformers of household art have never yet successfully 
tackled the coal-box. Mr. Pattison spoke regretfully of the honest 
copper articles of a past generation, and denounced the lacquered 
iron utensils which are generally adorned with a portrait ofa young 
lady in a pink bonnet, or a coloured reproduction of one of Land- 
seer’s pictures of big dogs. These designs are nearly as pretty as 
tinted photographs; but perhaps a mind keenly alive to the 
fitness of things would deny them a place on a coal-box. After 
all, boxes of that sort are at least as convenient in use as the deep 
and delicate vase in répoussé work which serves their p in 
the frontispiece of a little manual of House Decoration by the 
Misses Garrett. How the coals are to be coaxed out of that vase 
we fail to understand, but it seems that either a wea like a 
rather large pair of sugar-tongs must be handled with loving care, 
or else the vase must be turned upside down, and the contents 
shot forth in an ugly rush. 

The difficulties of the awakened and inquiring spirit are far from 
beginning or ending with coal-boxes. For example, there are 
Oriental rugs, which once were supposed to cover a multitude of 
sins. The Rector of Lincoln has found out that the base mechanic 
art of Europe has reached the dusky Orient, and the devout 
Persian—and the prayerful Khond, for what we know—now kneel 
on carpets tinged with magenta, and designed in the monotonous 
patterns of the British loom. Venice glass, too, is no longer the 
strong tower that it once was. The time has been when there was 
a promise of safety and assurance of peace in the purchase 

urano ware. A few finger-glasses and opalescent jars made 
reputation for orthodoxy, and a little money judiciously laid out in 
Japanese fans silenced the cavils of the severest critic. Now it 
seems that even Venice glass nas somehow been affected with 
Philistinism, and only the most recent converts to art can persuade 
themselves that they like it. Ruby-coloured and sapphire claret- 


jugs are a mere stage in a spiritual evolution, no longer the 


crowning glory and fine flower of taste. 

Venice glass and Oriental rugs are not the only things that have 
ceased to be visible signs of a cultivated mind. Even the youngest 
amongst us can remember the time when Mr. Pugin’s “ perpendi- 
cular” furniture was thought eminently correct. The name of 
“ perpendicular” used to be given to the evening parties of a 
great academical dignitary, who did not expect unde uates to 
sit down in his presence. The Gothic chairs were almost as likely 
to enforce an erect attitude as the expressed desire of the mightiest 
of dons, and they may have acquired their title from that 
fact. At all events they were the correct thing, and may 
still be seen in some old-fashioned London houses, as Ww 
as in the committee-rooms of our ancient Houses of 
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ment. But the tide of taste has left them stranded, and, 
as we learn both from Miss Garrett’s manual and from Mr. 
Loftie’s interesting Plea for Art in the House (Macmillan & 
Qo.), the modern upholsterer has profaned the perpendicular 
= his wicked machinery. In Mr. Loftie’s painful sketch 
of the house of the benighted “Browns,” it is said that “ the 
furniture is of the last new pattern, designed in the Gothic 
style.” Miss Garrett, too, has a severe word against the ‘Gothic 
furniture, with its gables and chamferings, and gashes here 
and there,” which is, “for the most part, a gross libel on Mr. 
Eastlake’s Sketches.” The young couple just setting up house may 
well ask what they are to do to earn a oe right to the name 
of being esthetic? Mr. Eastlake’s book they have studied perse- 
yeringly, and they have bought the most perpendicular furniture 
that they could afford. And now, it seems, they ought to have 
in for the Queen Anne style, which “sympathizes more with 
Wren than with Wolsey; and with Inigo Jones than with John 
of Padua.” The young couple sympathize with John of Padua 
just as much as they do with Thaddeus of Warsaw, or with Dio- 
sius of Halicarnassus; but their money is gone, and with it 
ir hopes of being correct. in, if there was one thing they 
were quite sure of, it was that plates should be hung on the walls 
with wire, or with pieces of string. Mr. Loftie does not hold that 
this is right, and we are happy to agree with him; but the young 
couple will look very ruefully at their Persian plates, and will 
think twice before investing in “ shelves or a kind of dresser.” Mr. 
Loftie concedes to human weakness “ plenty of low arm-chairs on 
good, easy-running castors”; but the Misses Garrett say that hints 
may be obtained from models in old country houses, and in their 
view of a drawing-room we do not see one low arm-chair on good 
-running castors. Besides, old country houses are generally 
fall of modern upholstery. Mr. Loftie likes an easy chair to have 
deep springs ; his earnest colleagues think horse-hair and feathers 
good “——. Mr. Loftie has a leaning towards drawing-room 
papers with no patterns, and towards painted or panelled dining- 
rooms. But if one turns from his manual to Miss Garrett's 
—and it is to be remarked that these works belong to the same 
series, and + bound in = of = same tint, “ the bluest of 
things grey, the greyest of things blue ”—there is a fresh per- 
ty. The dining-room paper in Miss Garrett's design is not 
yo, but laid out in large squares, interlaced with the leaves and 
owers of some unknown specimen of the vegetable creation. 
After marking all these things, persons about to furnish will be 
slow to follow the example of a gentleman favourably referred to 
by Mr. Loftie, who hung his room with grey paper, and then got 
a man to paint mottoes all over it in black. 

Some people persuade themselves that to indulge discreetly in 
“a taste” is really a prudent thing to do. One of the authorities 
before us has many interesting tales of collections which not ouly 
amused and occupied the person who made them, but were at last 
sold at an enormous profit. Four tracts of Wycliffe’s were 
bought for four shillings and sold for four hundred pounds. 
Another man purchased a book for four shillings and sixpence, 


and others for little more, and when he was sated with the 


ures are — as precarious investments. A man gues into 
Murillos and Claudes, and then comes Mr. Ruskin, and devotes 


seems that in iy aap wooden stands for candelabra an iron 


.. The decorative craze has its good sides, like other hobbies. If 
it leads a man to turn his house upside down every two years, and 
to dash himself against the “unalterable facts, the coarse and 


clumsy doors” which Miss Garrett laments over, at least it gives 
occupation. When he wakens to the sense of depravity which 
white ceiling causes in the orthodox, he has perhaps a few 
Painful moments. He wonders where he will stop, if he commences 


inting his ceiling black and filling the panels of his house- 
with: glass. When once that Iesitation is overcome, he 
begins to have an object in life—namely, to keep up with the 
correct opinion in household art. Mental agility and money are 
needed, but the former will sometimes supply the place of the 
latter; and when a man sees that Queen Anne is once more 
on the point of death, he will dis of his goods at a profit, 
and be the first to pick up a few sweet things in the style 
of the First Consulate. Ondoyant et divers, he will learn when 
to get out of Piero della Francesca, and to invest in Le Bruns, 
or Bouchers, or even in the works of Greuze, who is sure te 
have his second innings some day. By doing this, a man lets 
his consciousness play freely, and enters into the spirit of this 
harlequin age. We have no style of our own, because we know 
too much of the styles of the past, and learning has choked 
originality. Taste now consists in a series of rapid transforma- 
tions, or in muddling together, in picturesque confusion, strays of 
the furniture of a dozen periods and races. Houses are furnished 
with the ruins of ages and of empires, and perhaps it is a comfort 
that the Victorian age will leave few productions that posterity can 
use in the same way. 

It is curious that the speakers and writers who are most vexed by 
the popular indifference to household art fail to see that this indiffer- 
ence is natural and necessary, the result of fixed laws of humar 
nature. The Rector of Lincoln says the public is as far as ever from 
appreciating the beauty of a Greek water-pitcher. But we must 
remember that the early potters were equally far from consciously 
realizing the merits of their own work ; conscious good taste was 
never popular. Théophile Gautier observes that no eivilized race 
can make three things—namely, a set of harness, an ordinary water- 
jug, and a mat—which could compete in point of taste with the 
productions of a barbaric race. Mr. Ruskin, too, has noticed, we 
think, that perfection in certain decorative arrangements of colour 
and texture goes along with cannibalism and polyandry. As more 
things of ordinary use are wanted, and as the want is supplied by 
machinery, there is less room for the exercise of patient fancy, and 
more change in traditional patterns. Amateurs may give the 
movement a little wrench in the direction of better taste, but it is 
the general conditions of demand and supply that regulate pro- 
duction. If we may judge by the example of the Japanese and 
the Persians, the good taste of primitive races is unconscious and 
instinctive. If we could let a Greek potter of the eighth century 
B.C. pass a few days in Worcestershire or Staffordshire, he would 
follow the English style as eagerly as do the Jepanese. Long 
experience slowly devises, in unsophisticated times, the very best 
mode of handling some few and simple materials, Tradition hands 
down the manner, which becomes sacred, and much fancy is spent 
when time is no object in elaborating unessential details. The 
buyer takes what is offered to him, just as most of us take 
the first convenient set of bedroom crockery without thinking 
twice about its artistic value. When innovation reaches Oriental 
peoples we at once discover that their taste is no better than ours, 
and they yield to the fresh influence. They go on imitating what 
eesthetic think tasteless horrors; esthetic go on 
trying to pick up specimens of the ancient traditional style. Every 
few months we see a change in the highest decorative society ; one 
hobby is as good as another hobby, and no better. People who do 
not care about Queen Anne and Chippendale have their own 
tastes of some other sort, and do not mind being looked on as little 
better than the wicked. Perhaps the one great moral effect of the 
fashion of decoration is that it provides matter fcr talk as exciting 
as scandal, and less dangerous. When you pick a lady's curtains 
to pieces her character escapes criticism. To provide a harmless 
substitute for scandal, and to make even London houses not unin- 
teresting to their occupants, is the ollice of domestic art. 


MANCHESTER TOWN-HALL. 


Tisa very old complaint that English towns and cities lag 
behind those of the Continent in their municipal buildings. 
And, though the position needs rather more -qualification than 
might be thought at first sight, it cannot be denied that it is true 
on the whole. England has many more fine municipal halls than 
commonly think; but most of them are in some measure 
idden ; few or none of them stand out, like the neighbouring 
ecclesiastical and military buildings, among the conspicuous 
features of the places where they are found. The Guil of 
York, rising above the Ouse, is more promiuvent than is usual in 
England ; but it cannot claim to be a rival of the Minster, or even 
ofthe Castle. The Guildhall of London is visible enough in its own 
neighbourhood ; but it does not stand out like St. Paul's and the 
Tower. Sometimes, as at Exeter, an ancient hall, a fine interior 
when you come to it, is altogether hidden by later buildings, and 
has peetesy to be looked for. In some places the prytaneion is a 
building altogether subordinate to some other. At Lincoln it 
stands over a gate; at Cirencester over a church-porch ; at Wells the 
original hall was an appendage to a hospital. We may safely say 
that in no English town is the town-hall the chief building; there 
is sure to be either a church or a castle which outshines it. 
How diiferent this is from many cities of Italy and the Nether- 
lands, from some also in Germany, we need not set forth. And 
the reason is obvious on the face of it. English cities never grew 
into sovereign commonwealths, like the cities of Germany and 
Italy; they never grew into the practical, if unacknowledged, 
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treasure disposed of it for 2257. With this kind of anecdote, | 
Snuffy Davy and Monkbarns in the Antiquary made them- | : 
selves merry. But there is another side to the question of 
the prudence of collecting. If the amateur of old door keys, 2 
medigval bellows, and the warming-pans of the fourteenth century ae 
chances to be one of those beings who are enlightened by the 
early rays of a rising fashion, the time will come when 
= his rubbish is worth its weight in gold. But with the 
e vast majority of the race, fashion is infectious; they thirst for | : 
a door-keys and sigh for ancient bellows because their neighbours | 
P, do the same ; they buy in a dear market, and, when their children 
ts sell their effects, the collection has reached its proper level, and 
goes at the price of old iron. The constant changes in taste, every =a — a 
m new fad being put forth with the solemnity of infallible dogma, ee 
re must ruin far more people than they enrich, Yet nothing is per- 2 : 
ot manent apparently, except brass fenders. The very pleasure of 
ic the possession of a collection is in most cases a doubtful joy. A < 
at moment comes when a man asks himself, “‘ Do I really like the | f 
el Old oy mottoes on the wall, or the Chelsea deformities in the | 
13 cabinet?” Probably his friends have just reached the same stage | 
= of scepticism, and the market is flooded with depreciated wares. | sae 
i = of a prophet to the task of “ bearing” Claudes and 
Murillos. In another generation some one may find out that Turner 
Was an impostor, and the hasty purchasers of. Turner will leave a ’ 
set of depreciated nightmares to their families. Who is to be cer- 
tain of anything in household art when even the authentic Chippen- i 
- dale, like General Councils, - err and sometimes has erred? It oo 
hold art belongs, as philosophers say, to the realm of the contin- | 2 
gent, and the er is that no one should give himself much | 
= about the matter, except at the prompting of his natural = a 
te. 
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ndence which was enjoyed by the cities of the Netherlands, 
glish city has so great a history as the great cities of Italy, 
Germany, and the Netherlands, simply because England, as a 
whole, has a greater history than any of those lands. As far as 
general history is concerned, what York and Exeter lose England 
gains. At this stage some caviller may ask why England did not, 
in point of public buildings also, gain what York and Exeter lost. 

ill the present century, till the last forty years, we have had, not 
only no municipal, but no national buildings, to set against the 
great municipal buildings of the Continent. Tho truth is that it 
is only in a very advanced state of things that there are 
any strictly national buildings at all. When a city is sove- 
reign, the life of the commonwealth is gathered on one spot; 
municipal and national purposes, municipal and national buildings, 
are the same. ‘The magistrates, the councils, the assemblies, 
come together on one spot; they have their whole being 
on one spot; on that spot therefore great public buildings 
arise. Venice, as a sovereign city, was adorned with great 
public buildings, municipal as regards the city itself, national 
or imperial, or whatever we choose to call it—for neither of 
those words are accurate—as regards the whole dominion of the 
city. The ruling powers of both had their home on that one 
spot. With a kingdom, till a very advanced period of its life, the 
case is different. It has no centre, like the ruling city in a sove- 
reign commonwealth. It is only in a comparatively late state of 
things that public business becomes so vast and complicated as to 
be localized on a particular spot and to demand buildings on that 
particular spot for their transaction. When Parliament was sum- 
moned one year at Westminster, the next at York, the next at 
Northampton, no one would think of building permanent Houses 
of Parliament anywhere. As long as the courts of law followed 
the King’s person, for that much longer time when all public 
business followed the King’s person, no one ever thought of build- 
ing Law Courts or a Foreign Office. Gradually all these things 
were locally settled at Westminster; but, because they were settled 
there gradually without any formal act, the atlairs of the nation 
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found such local habitations as they could. No one till our own 
day thought of building great buildings for their special use. If | 
London, instead of being the practical seat of government of a | 
great kingdom, had been a sovereign commonwealth, ruling over 
subject provinces, London would have been adorned with great 
public buildings many centuries earlier than it was. 

We have been led into this train of thought by the approaching 
completion of a building which occupies a special position in a city 
which itself occupies a special position. Manchester is the youngest 
of English cities, but it is in some sort the greatest. Looking at 
things from a purely municipal point of view, as long as municipal 
London is contined to the ancient city, its municipal area is much 
smaller than the municipal area of Manchester. And Manchester 
has raised for itself a municipal building which, in some points of 
view, is not unworthy of the greatness of the city. Only there 
at once arisesa dispute as to its name. “ Town-hall” is despised 
as not worthy of the greatness of the city. ‘ Guild-hall” is in- 
accurate, for it is not a guild-hall; the corporation of Manchester, 
a creation of our own times, did not arise out of a guild-merchant 
or a guild of any kind. “ City-hall” is —- but such a name 
is altogether without English precedent. Nor does it appear that, 
as yet at least, the Town-Council of Manchester has changed itself 


into a “ City-Council”; and though Manchester has a knight to 
its Town-Clerk, he is not yet spoken of as the “City-Clerk.” | 
Some who are fond of hard words have a lurking wish to call the 
building the “ Municipal Palace”; and, though such a formula | 

tes on English ears, it does suggest some subjects for thought. | 
The Manchester Town-Hall has outgrown the estate of a “ hall,” | 
just as Manchester itself has outgrown the state of things in | 
which a hall was all that a municipal body needed. The old 
town-halls and guild-halls were simply hails in the strict- 
est sense, halls ditiering very little trom the halls of houses, 
greater or smaller. In an ancient house, we need hardly say, 
the hall was the chief feature; the few other rooms that there 

ight be were mere appendages to it; hence ‘hall,’ from the 
an of Domesday onward, has been used for the house itself, 
at least in the cases of houses large enough to have apy architec- 
tural features at all. The municipal hall was yet more truly the 
whole building than the domestic hall was. The place of assembly 
was the centre of everything ; if anything else was attached to it, 
it was the merest appendage. But now, whether in the case of the 
house or of the municipal building, the hall has ceased to be every- 
thing. It gives its name to a building of which it hus ceased to be 
the whole, of which it has often ceased to be even the leading feature. 
A large modern house may have a hall; the hail may even be 
a central and striking feature; but it cannot be said 
that the other rooms are mere appendages to it. So with 
the “municipal palace.” The Manchester ‘Town-Hall does contain 
a hall, and a stately hall, very much after the old pattern. But 
that hall is no longer the building itself, with anything else as 
mere appendage; it is simply one part of the building, larger 
doubtless than another single room, but neither the whole build- 
ing nor even the ruling centre of it. The “public hall” at 
Manchester stands as only one thing among an endless range of 
staircases, corridors, rooms and offices for this and that purpose, 
such as the complicated attairs of so great a city now demand. 
This must be so in any modern municipal building raised for the 
use of & town ; but it is so at Manchester even more so than 
elsewhere. For the Town-Council at Manchester seems to manage 
everything, and everything is done on the same spot. Besides 


rooms jor municipal meetings and other public purposes, besides 
the Mayor's own quarters, public and private, there are endlesg 
rooms and offices for gas, hrealth, water, police, all the depart. 
ments of local administration. In other places these are often 
dealt with by separate bodies dwelling wide apart, but at 
Manchester they are all under the control of the municipal 
body itself, and all dwell together under the common roof of the 
city. Such a building as this is more than a “hall”; it needs 
some other name. And it is singular that in any other language 
it would have another name. It would be palazzo pubblico, 
Rath-haus, Stadt-haus, hotel de ville. This difference of nomen- 
clature is an instructive comment on the diflerence between 
the history of English and of continental municipalities. A guild 
of English burgesses found a “ hall” enough for their purposes, 
A German or Flemish city, formally or practically independent, 
needed something more; it needed not merely a hall, but a whole 
house. And in Italy, where every large house had come to be 
called a palace, the city itself could not be without its palace also, 

What then is this great building to be called? One sighs to 
translate Rath-haus into Rede-house; bat in these days but 
few would think how “short rede is good rede.” And again, 
a building used for so many purposes, as it is more than 
a hall, is really more than a fath-haus. Might we trans- 
late Stadt-haus into Town-house? That is plain English, and 
it describes the object of the building in ail its varieties. It 
will be the Town-house, the home of the town as a town. And 
anywhere but in England no further controversy would arise. 
Citta, Stadt, ville, do for any place great or small, But in England 
the old question about the “ city” crops up again. But surely no 
one would plead for such a phrase as “City-house.” As long as the 
Town-Council sits, as long as the Town-Clerk acts as their mouth- 
piece, “ Town-house ” cannot be an unfitting name for the building 
which is their local home. 

We will not here discuss the mere architecture of the building, 
It is less un-English than that of a good many other buildings of 
the same type. Yet, as we look on its endless marble columns, we 
are half tempted to say, “ Friends, you have no business here ; but 
we should be glad to meet you at Verona or Ravenna.” What we 
speak of now is the building itself, as a witness to the greatness of 
the city whose corporate home it is to be. Here is the house—let 
us so call it—of a community whose being is purely municipal, 
which has none of the attributes of a sovereign state, whose con- 
stitution may at any time be altered or abolished by the supreme 
authority of the whole kingdom, but which still ranks alongside of 
the homes of independent and sovereign states. Many a famous 
commonwealth which ruled far and wide was far less than Man- 
chester; it would be safer to say that, setting aside Rome, none 
was so great. There can hardly be a building anywhere where 
more and more varied business has to be directly gone through 
than in the Manchester town-house. Our own parliament-house, 
the parliament-house of any sovereign kingdom or commonwealth, 
deais with greater aflairs, but they are not in the same way 
actually done under its roof. A parliament legislates; it does not 
administer; a municipal body, within its own subordinate range, 
both legislates and administers. And certainly no municipality 
has a greater range of atlairs to administer than that of Man- 
chester. No building, old or new, better expresses its object; 
none teaches us more clearly what a position may be held by a city 
which is not itself a sovereign state, which is not even the seat 
of government of a sovereign state, but which is simply one out of 
many among the local centres of life in a great nation. 


AT THE STORES. 


Beet to the Stores seems just now to be a necessary element 
in the ordinary round of occupations of a good many middle- 
class Londoners. ‘The extension of the idea of co-operative self- 
supply, first adopted by working-men, to the members of the Civil 
Service and their friends, has tended to erect the Stores into a con- 
or institution in certain outer zones of the self-styled fashion- 
able world. Indeed, if one may judge from the equipages which daily 
bring their fair burdens to the Stores, it appears that people living 
in considerable style participate in the benetits of these institutions. 
There is very little mystery in the working of the Stores’ principle. 
Mr. Fawcett gives us the following explanation :—As in certain of 
the working-men’s “ co-sperative ” societies, the profits go to the 
customers, only that these are paid, not by quarterly dividends, but 
by their getting their goods at lower prices than elsewhere. One chief 
source of the profits made, and so of the cheapness of the commo- 
dities, is the principle of ready money, through which the immense 
expense of bad debts is altogether avoided. Another saving of 
expenditure is made by requiring people to take home their own 
things, or at least to pay the cost of carriage. The benefit of this 
last reduction in price can of course only be realized by those who 
have carriages of their own, or who live near enough to send their 
own servants for the goods. Cheapened commodities, then—and, 
we may add, security against adulteration and short weights—are 
the great results aimed at in the Stores; and these results, to judge 
by the number of the custcmers, are fully attained. Moreover, since 
people who live in big houses and keep elegant carriages like chea 
ness as well as other people, it is no wonder that they flock to 
Stores along with others. 

It often happens that the agencies we have set going for certain 
definite purposes effect other advantageous results at which we 
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did not aim. So it is with the Stores. English ple are 
lovers of shopping, and they like plenty of it. Now the Stores 
open up @ wide field for the indulgence of this passion. Here 
a lady can purchase all varieties of things from a fur jacket 
to a cream-cheese. Whatever may be her wants she is pretty 
sure to find a supply on one of the well-laden floors, and even 
if we allow for one or two little drawbacks, such as the examina- 
tion of accounts and the climbing of stairs, she can do a day's 
shopping at the Stores with the minimum waste of time and 
energy. There are, we are aware, one or two large private esta- 
blishments which try very hard to share with the Stores this 

rivilege of satisfying the most omnivorous tendencies of customers. 
Vet the latter seem to maintain a wider range of supply than their | 
competitors. Hence the peculiar luxury of shopping at these 
places. A lady is able to run riot, so to speak, with her shopping 
proclivities, and to take her fill for a good part of the day of the 
delight of accumulating new substance. It is an impressive 
spectacle when, at the end of her purchases, she moves proudly and 
gladly to her carriage, followed by assistants bearing the trophies 
of her afternoon's work, which are to deck her carriage like some 
triumphal car. 

Another advantage derivable from the Stores is that one shops 
in a kind of select society. They are not for the miscellaneous 
public, but for people of one’s own social grade. The recognition 
of this fact seems to give an easy and comfortable character to the 
occupation. People feel much the same as if they met at a con- 
cert or in a crowded reception-room, and have a cheering sense of 
social security. In fact, shopping at the Stores becomes very much 
of a social art. The customers rather enjoy the sense of having 
plenty of people about them, and, so far from maintaining a frigid 
reserve, are very apt to aim at producing an agreeable impression 
on onlookers. Hence perhaps a certain freedom of manner and 
loudness of talk which one commonly notices in these places. 
The only drawback to this pleasant ease of shopping at the Stores 
arises from the fact that a tew of the more fastidious Aabitués feel 
a little doubtful as to the perfect gentility of going to a cheap place 
for letterpaper or kid-boots. Occasionaily one may see a lady 
holding aloof from the rest and hurrying through her purchases as 
if she were a little afraid of being detected in a questionable occu- 
pation, But scruples of this sort soon disappear when people find 
their equals in the social scale resorting to the same pursuits; and 
they are of too rare occurrence to atiect the general tone of ease 
and gaiety of the place. 

It is probably owing to this last circumstance that it has become 
the fashion to go to the Stores in family groups. It is quite | 
curious to notice the number of papas and mamas, young ladies and | 
gentlemen, who join in the afternoon’s visit to these resorts. But for 
the Stores none of these persons probably would have any occasion 
to purchase such things as raisins or butter for themselves, and cer- 
tainly men would never visit the places where their wives, sisters, 
or sweethearts buy their nicknacks. Here, however, one learns to 
buy everything, and the paterfamilias and his blooming wife and girls 
join amicably in the selection of comestibles and of cosmetics. 
‘This co-operation of the two sexes in shopping gives rise to many 
a pretty scene, and one may be well entertained in watching the 
play of the groups who thus kill time at the Stores. No doubt the 
married man and father looks a little bored now and then; yet he 
makes a great eflort to get up interest in the new silk or the new par- 
lour game which attracts his wife or daughter, and his ill-disguised 
attempts to seem more of a connoisseur than he really is are apt to 
wear a very comical aspect to the bystander. The most interesting 
kind of incident is atlorded when a pair of lovers or a newly- 
married couple appear on the scene. Al the details of purchasing 
seem infinitely funny to these happy natures. They like to show 
their complete ignorance respecting all such insigniticant mundane 
matters as the price of new-laid eggs or the relative merits of 
different hair-washes, and every suggestion of the painstaking 
salesman calls forth a gentle explosion of hilarity. The young man 
especially talies the whole of the proceedings as a good joke, and 
in a becoming languid draw] expresses his amusement at the odd 
and rather uncouth doings of the place. 

Yet, while there are these light and agreeable aspects of life at 
the Stores, there are not wanting its drawbacks. or one thing, 
the space in those buildings is limited and hardly titted for the 
crowds which now flock to them. The very habit of going to the 
Stores en famille serves very materially to swell the ranks of the 
frequenters of these places, and the consequence is, in the busy 
hours of the day, especially between four and five in the afternoon, 
a rather close squeeze. Theoretically, of course, this should make 
no difference, since well-bred people are supposed to know how to 
behave, and «lso how to preserve their tempers unrufiied even in a 
close-packed throng. In practice, however, it does make a ditlerence. 
Through the overcrowding people undergo disagreeable pressure, 
depressing heat, and an irritating amount of delay in obtaining the 
articles they wish for. Even to thoroughly well-bred persons this 
combination of adverse circumstances is trying, and unfortunately 
good breeding is very apt to prove itself to be like certain cutaneous 
cosmetics, in melting away when the person grows a little too 
warm. Hence the scenes one may witness at the Stores in these 
trying moments are neither beautiful nor agreeable. Now, a 
choleric paterfamilias may be seen forcing his way through the 
crowd panting and fuming, and in the intervals of calmer respira- 
tion pouring forth his disgust at the universal neglect which is 

ing heaped on him. Now, too, is the opportunity for the lynx- 
eyed matron who sees that it is a case of might being right, and 


who, with admirable seli-possession, manages to engage the bafiled 


assistant and to walk off with her needed wares. When one or 
two thus give the cue, it is uot difficult for others to follow. It 
has often been observed how largely our ideas of decency and 
morality depend on custom. if only a suflicient number set a 
fashion, be it never so vulgar in itself, it at once becomes right. 
So it is with the frequenters of the Stores. People who come in 
showy carriages with the most perfect toilets soon learn to push 
their way, to grasp sausage and ham, and to shout to the shopmar 
like the rest. 

It is perhaps worth observing that this melting away of good 
manners and lapse into coarse and ill-bred behaviour is most con- 
spicuous in the grocery and provision departments. For one thing, 
here is always the thick of the crowd. Yet this fact does not wholly 
account for the peculiar intensity of the phenomenon in these 
regions. There seems to be a mental association between certain 
menial occupations and vulgar manners, so that when one engages 
in the former the latter return as a matter of course. To handle 
cheese and bacon is something foreign to a lady's ordinary life. To 
her mind, to condescend to such actions is to be vulgar and coarse- 
minded, and when in obedience to custom she brings herself to 
make the descent, she instinctively thinks of herself as becoming 
vulgar. When this idea is once entertained the transition to actual 
coarseness is not dificult. We do not say people are right in thus con- 
necting menial work with vulgarity. Onthe contrary, we aresure they 
are wrong, as every instance of a refined French, or, for taat matter, 
English, housewife goes to prove. Only, the association once formed, 
the result follows. We may hazard another cause of the rude- 
ness of behaviour one commonly sees in these departments of the 
Stores. Below all our superticial refinement there lurks a powertul in- 
stinct of individual selt-preservation, and whenever it is a question 
of obtaining food, our politeness dwindles away very rapidly. 
When, for example, in a remote tourists’ inn in Switzerland the 
visitors for the night exceed the provision made, how frankly do 
people manifest their determination to make their own share of the 
table-d’hote as large as possible. So it seems to be at the Stores. 
People want all sorts cf eatables. They see themselves opposed by 
a dense band of competitors. They are consequently seized with the 
deep-seated instinct we have just spoken of, and throw themselves 
into the fray as though it were in very truth a struggle for bodily 
existence. All this has its amusing side, no doubt. At the same 
time, it is not very edifying. It serves to make the Stores a 
striking illustration of the shallowness of much of the vaunted ex- 
cellence of civilized lile, and of the vast distance which has yet to 
be traversed before we shall have outgrown the deformities of the 
barbarism out of which we ure said to have emerged. 


INDIAN PUBLIC WCRKS AND INDIAN FAMINES. 


We ointed out in a recent article on Indian railways and 

other public works that, quite — from the indirect 
benefit to the Government which may claimed as one of 
the advantages attending their construction, the railways may 
be said to pay their expenses from the saving which they 
have rendered possible in other branches of the public expendi- 
ture. We tock our illustration from the military estimates; but 
an even stronger case can be made out ior railways, and still 
more for irrigation works, as a means of saving the State the 
direct cost arising from the famines with which, in one part or 
another, India seems to be periodically afflicted. We all know 
how a famine comes about in that country. A dense population 
which derives its means of support wholly from the produce of 
the soil is suddenly deprived of the source of that supply—the rain, 
which alone enables the land to bring forth the crops on which it 
subsists. In many parts of India only one sort of food crop is 
grown, which forms the simple diet of the people; and for the 
whole tract there is but one sowing time. If the accustomed 
rain fails to come at that time, the crop equally fails to make its 
appearance, and the country remains for that season bare and un- 
cultivated. The people eat up what little store of grain has 
remained over from last season’s crop; when that is gone, a few 
perhaps will wander out into the fields to share with the starvin 
cattle the scanty remnants of herbage still leit; a few wi 
carry their suflerings and their bones to some more favoured 
spot, if, as is most likely, they do not drop down and die on 
the road; but the vast majority die quietly at home. And 
next year the remnant of survivors—their cattle, their money, and 
their goods all gone—will attempt a miserable cultivation of the 
fields no longer denying a return, and easily affording a sufficient 
crop for the diminished numbers to be fed. When such a calamity 
overtakes an Indian district, the people cannot help themselves ; 
the mass of them live wholly on the produce of their own fields, 
and have no money to buy food with; and even if they had, the 
food, in the absence of roads, could not be brought to them. 
Yet no complaints would be made, and but for the presence of 
British officials the existence of the famine, with all the appalling 
misery attending it, would scarcely be known beyond the place 
where it occurred. 

Among other consequences of a famine, the Government has to go 
without its land revenue for that year, and probably to put up 
with a smaller revenue for many years to come. Indirect taxation 
of course sutlers equally ; the survivors have absolutely eaten up 
everything they area except the soil, and a generation at 
least must pass before the famine-stricken country recovers ita 


prosperous condition, Such used to be the history of all Indian 
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famines, and such would continue to be their history but for the 
change effected in the country by the extension of public works. 
Railways and roads admit of food being brought to a starving 
people; while well-designed works of irrigation, by ensuring a 
supply of water to at least a part of the district deprived of its 
usual rainfall, reduce what would otherwise be a famine to the 
limits of a scarcity. Where these conditions are wanting the most 
benevolent intentions will not prevent a famine from occurring 
even now. That in Orissa in 1866 surprised the local autho- 
rities at a season when all communication with the province was 
cut off, and earnest intentions did not prevent an enormous 
number of people from dying of starvation. On the other hand, 
there is forcible evidence in other parts of India of the value of 
public works in mitigating the effects of drought. In the dry 
tract of territory known as the North-West Provinces, although 
the ordinary rainfall begets a bountiful crop from the fruitful 
ground, the supply of water is so nicely adjusted to the wants of 
the land that a very small deficiency suffices to change this ordi- 
narily fertile region into a barren waste. Accordingly it has been 
‘visited with famines on several occasions. ‘That of 1833 inflicted 
terrible misery, desolatingan enormous area of the finest partof India; 
and, notwithstanding the exertions of the Government, the famine 
of 1861, which found the great Ganges Canal still in an unde- 
veloped state, and the East India Railway, that now traverses that 

of the country, also unfinished, likewise caused severe sutfer- 
ing to a vast number of people. The revenue directly remitted on 
these two occasions must have come near to the first cost of the 
Canal. But when the drought of 1866 occurred in the same 
regions, the railway intersecting them was completed, and the 
Ganges Canal in full working order; by the aid of artificial irri- 
gation large tracts of land bore crops where not a blade of wheat 
could otherwise have grown; while the railway enabled supplies 
of food to be imported into the country in sufficient quantities and 
at moderate cost, which else could not have been done. What 
would otherwise unquestionably have been a famine thus became 
merely a scarcity. 

But further, a change has come over the attitude of the Go- 
vernment in regard to famines. In the time of Warren Hastings 
a famine was simply a calamity to be mourned, just a3 a pesti- 
lence might be; each was regarded as a visitation of Providence, 
to be lamented, but accepted as inevitable. In the famine of 1833 
the action of the Government was limited for the most part to 
remitting the land revenue, which, indeed, the atilicted people 
could not possibly have paid. But now it has come to be thought 
that it is the business of the Government to ward off famines from | 
the people; and accordingly, on the first warning that any tract 
is threatened by the calamity, we have the state of things which 
was lately to be witnessed in North Behar. Acting under a 
laudable impulse, and stimulated by English public opinion— 
expressed, for example, in such declarations as that of the Times 
that the Governor-General would be held responsible to the 
English nation if even a single life were lost from waut of food—the 
Government throws aside all thought of economy ; and the resources 
of the State are applied without stint to grapple with and overcome 
the difficulty. Transport operations are organized on an enormous 
scale; waggons and carts are hired by the thousand ; and droves 
of ponies, which soon eat upon the road the trifling loads 
they bear, are brought to supplement them, the hirers and 
sellers naming their own price. So-called “relief works” are 
started on an enormous scale, such works meaning that everybody 
who puts in an appearance on them is to be maintained at the public 
cost. By efforts made in this way, regardless of cost, food in 
abundance is brought into the country ; the people are kept alive at 
the expense of being pauperized ; and a large number of European 
and native contractors retire on the handsome fortunes which they 
have realized in a single season. The famine in North Bengal cost 
six millions sterling, for which there is nothing to show except the 
people alive at the end of it; for the so-called public works under- 
taken were about as useful as works executed under such conditions 
always will be. We are not tinding fault with the local Govern- 
ment, which, under the circumstances, had no other course to 

ursue. When a work of this sort hasto be taken up in a 

urry, there must needs be waste and extravagance, and for- | 
tunes will be made out of it; but the moral to be drawn 
is that the same money, or probably a moderate fraction of it, laid 
out judiciously beforehand in works of irrigation, would have 
rendered the famine an impossibility ; while the same money laid 
out on a railway, even if it did not give a full direct return, 
would have enabled food to be imported into the district 
at a moderate price, and, if it had not superseded the necessity 
for direct action by the State, would at least have prevented 
the great waste of money on cart and cattle transport which actually 
occurred. That part of India is now, we believe, to be rendered 
safe against a recurrence of these visitations by protective worlss of 
irrigation and light railroads; but there are still other enor- 
mous tracts unprotected; and, as drought in some part of the 
country may be regarded as the normal condition of things in 

India, we must be prepared for a repetition of the wasteful pro- | 
ceedings of 1874, unless the Government has the firmness to exer- | 
cise a wise foresight in the matter and to anticipate the evil. As | 
we write, the news comes of a threatening famine in Western 

India ; and the local talk is all of relief works, which means that | 
the people are to be maintained at the public cost under the fiction 
‘that they are earning their dole on the improvised and ill- 

considered undertakings which go by that name. In reality, relief , 


works are at best a meaus of ieeding the wretched people who, | 


even with all this assistance; have to be let off paying their land 
rent for the year; so that the Government, while pouring out 
money without stint, will be receiving less than usual. 

With these repeated warnings confronting us, the question 
seems to be, not whether— as was suggested by the Times, 
which laid down the moral position of the Indian Government in 
respect of the consequences of starvation—too much is being 
done in this way, but whether enough is being done to anticipate 
and repel these constant inroads. No doubt considerable boldness 
is required to pursue such a policy persistently, and the merits of 
the case have been a good deal obseured by the extravagant estimates 
of profits which the advoeates of irrigation are too much in the habit 
of framing. Some works of this kind have no doubt yielded enormous 
returns ; but the most favourable ground has now been taken up, 
and the works still to be undertaken will probably furnish at the 
outside not more than the interest on their cost in a direct form, 
The importance of the indirect return, on the other hand, can 
hardly be pressed too much ; and certainly the Government cannot 
be accused of excessive precipitancy, for there is not a single work 
of this class which cannot be traced to the incidence of a past 
famine in the locality where the work is constructed. The Ganges 
Canal was the result of the famine of 1833; the additional canalz 
since constructed from that great river were set in hand under the 
influence of the feelings aroused by the two subsequent famines in 
the Doab. The IndianGovernment, in fact, is perpetually engaged 
in locking its stable door after the horse is stolen. A canal to 
traverse the populous and important country of Oudh has been 
talked about for years past, and the scheme has been prepared in 
detail and then shelved; let Oudh be visited by a famine, and the 
canal will be undertaken immediately. 

Of course there is a danger of doing too much in this line. It 
is easy to sink money in public works which would give no 
return, direct or indirect. And irrigation works might be con- 
structed of a kind to fail in supplying water just at the time of 
drought. But these schemes have to run the gauntlet of criti- 
cism, both of the advisers of the Governor-General in India 
and of the Indian Council at home, before they can be adopted; 
and it is not a bad test of the policy hitherto pursued by 
the Indian Government, at least es regards the question whether 
it has gone too fast in this way, to review what has been done, and 
to see whether anything is superfluous. From this point of view 
it may be contidently asserted that there is not a single public work 
of any magnitude in India of which the Government regrets the 
execution, except the Godavery navigation, which was a work 
forced on the Government in India by the anthorities at home, 


' acting under the advice of Sir Arthur Cotton, and which the 


Government had the moral courage to stop while it was still incom- 
plete,and after about half a million sterling had been spent to no pur- 
pose, rather than go on throwing good money after bad. Not, however, 
that we wish to be hard on Sir Arthur Cotton, to whom, notwith- 
standing this mistake of recommending the Government to waste 
half a nillion of money iu trying to create a very dangerous navi- 


| gation for a very small part of the year, through an uninhabited and 


deadly line of country, India is nevertheless under a lasting 
obligation; for it was to his unremitting exertions in the cause of 
irrigation at a time when the value of such measures was 
little understood, and when he stood alone in his advocacy, that the 
great works were undertaken in the Southern parts of the peninsula 
which have converted the districts affected by them into gardens of 
cultivation, And when we hear of proposals from the same quarter 
for superseding railways by canals, with steamboat navigation to 
be carried on at twenty-five miles an hour, we must remember 
that enthusiasm naturaliy tends to extremes, and that the gallant 
veteran, notwithstanding occasional eccentricities, has deserved 
well of the country which was for so many years the scene of 
his enduring labours. 


SUGAR. 


HE sudden rise in the price of sugar which has oceurred 
during the past two montis is for many reasons not unnatu- 
rally attracting attention beyond the limits of the purely com- 
mercial classes. Comparing the wholesale prices of the present 
time with those of twelve months ago, we tind an advance of from 
thirty to forty per cent.—let us say, roughly, of one-third. Even 


at that rate the poor needlewoman and the wife of the common. 


day-labourer would have to pay sixpence per pound for the sugar 
which cost them only fourpence-halipenny a year since. But we 
need hardly tell our readers that, if the rise in the wholesale price 
is maintained, it will entail a more than proportionate rise in the 
retail price. For the retailer must have his protit on the addi- 
tional outlay as well as on the old cost, and he will take care, we 
may be sure, that that profit is not too meagre. But a rise of a 
penny three-farthings or twopence a pound in an article of uni- 
versal consumption, as sugar has now become, would be a serious 
matter to the struggling poor at the beginning of winter, in a 
period of depressed trade, and while apprehensions of war on the 
vastest scale are discouraging all investment. It may be that the 
rise which has taken place is not justitied. Indeed, last week there 
was a downward tendency in the markets, which, however, has 
been checked. Dut in any case the movement, by the interest itis 
exciting, brings before us very strongly the extraordinary change 
that has taken place in the social habits of the people since the 
beginning of the century, and at the same time illustrates in @ 
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very striking way the influence exercised over those habits and 
over the development of the national resources by the — of 
Governments, by wars, popular ideas of right and wrong, and by 
fiscal legislation. 

Two centuries ago tea was scarcely known in Europe, and sugar 
was a rare luxury of the rich. Even at the beginning of the present 
century the use of these two necessaries of life, as we are now 
accustomed to consider them, was confined almost exclusively to 
the upper and middle classes, Moreover, within the memory of 
some still living amongst us, there was only one kind of sugar 
known—that derived from the sugar-cane—and we drew our 
whole supplies from distant countries, chiefly from the West Indian 
colonies and the Far East. The first change in this state of things 
was brought about by a cause which we usually think of ot tes 
tive of nothing but evil—war ; and through the instrumentality ofa 
blind and desperate policy. In the great struggle against the First 
Napoleon we were masters of the sea, while he was long the master 
of the land. We endeavoured, therefore, to avail ourselves of our 
maritime superiority to exhaust his resources, and we instituted 
the Continental blockade. He retaliated by the famous Berlin 
Decrees, and the attempt to ruin one another in this way was 
steadily pursued by the two countries. France, however, un- 
doubtedly suffered the more severely from the contest. We had all 
the world outside Europe open to our wares, and in Europe itself, 
wherever fear of Napoleon did not outweigh all other sentiments, 
we had also the interests of the populations on our side. But 
France was able to obtain the foreign supplies of which she stood 
in need only by smuggling. In consequence, the price of 
sugar and other articles of the same kind almost reached famine 
rates. Napoleon set about remedying the injury, and the culti- 
vation of beet-root as a source of sugar was encouraged in every 
method by his Government. The fall of Napoleon and the con- 
sequent opening up of the whole Continent to British trade 
retarded the growth of the new industry. Still Napoleon’s policy 
was pursued by the Government that succeeded him. Among 
other modes of protection, beet-root sugar was exempted from 
all taxation, while a heavy duty was imposed upon foreign sugar. 
By this means the indigenous manufacture was fostered; and 
consequently we find that in 1832 about 9,000 tons of sugar were 
manufactured in France, which was about one-seventh of the 
total consumption of the country. After this period a new cause 
came into play, which gave an extraordinary impetus to the beet- 
root industry. The long agitation against slavery in this country 
triumphed, and negro emancipation was accomplished in the West 
Indies. The first result, as our readers are aware, was the dis- 
organization of the West Indian labour market. And France 
took advantage so promptly of the opportunity that in 1842 her 
production of indigenous s had risen to 35,000 tons. It was 
an almost fourfold increase in ten years, and was very nearly one- 
third of the whole consumption, instead of one-seventh, as it had 
been in 1832. From this time the industry prospered so rapidly 
that a duty, less indeed than that on foreign sugar, but still of 
appreciable amount, was imposed on the beet-root product; and 
in 1847 that duty was made equal to the foreign duty. Still 
the industry attained greater proportions. In 1862 the home 
production somewhat exceeded the foreign imports. And 
in 1871 it was four times greater. Since then the 
home production has still further increased, until the 
foreign imports, compared with it, are but a small fraction. 
Last year, in fact, the home production exceeded 440,000 tons, 
nearly twice the amount of 1871. During 1874 and 1875 the 
wholesale price of sugar at Paris averaged 140 francs per 100 
kilogrammes. At that rate the home production last year 
amounted in value to over 25,000,000/, sterling. Thus in lesst 
seventy years an industry has been created which is worth this 
enormous annual sum to France. In the meantime Germany, 
Austria, Russia, and Belgium followed the example of France. 
And the total production of beet-root sugar in Lurope is now 
estimated considerably to exceed one million of tons. 

This brief sketch of the rise of the beet-root industry in 
Europe is of interest for other reasons than because it illustrates 
ina very striking way the influence of national and international 
ay upon the development of material resources. It also shows 

Ww industrial growth in one country favours industrial growth in 
others, While the beet-root cultivation was extending upon the 
Continent, the organization of industry was undergoing a complete 
revolution. The old system of manufacturing on a small scale in 

houses of the workpeople or in petty workshops was every- 
turing in vast factories, and in 
consequence the population in the more advanced countries largely 
increased in the towns. In our own country this revolution tirst 
set in, and has been carried further than elsewhere. But it is 
evident that this change in the mode of life necessitated a change of 
diet; especially, it created a need for a new beverage to take the place 
of milk. Under the old system the spinner and the weaver might 
hold little patches of land, and aid om their own cows or other- 
wise procure themselves milk. But when spinning and weaving 
came to be done in great factories, and when all other important 
industries were organized on the same vast scale, it is evident that 
& full supply of milk was out of the question, To furnish milk 
to the great towns of England in the proportion in which it is 
consumed in purely agricultural communities would probably not 
be done even if the whole soil of England were given up to dairy- 

ing, And if it could be done, there could be no room 
left for crops of any kind, nor should we be able to grow any 
meat, There was need, then, for some beverage to take the place 


of milk, with some nutritious qualities, and yet not intoxicating 
like beer. The need was supplied by tea, coflee, and cocoa. But 
these would not have availed had sugar not become both plentiful 
and cheap. Although, therefore, the causes we have traced above 
were those which enabled beet-root sugar to su de in a great 
measure in the markets of Europe that extracted from the cane, 
the real cause of the extraordinary P ape yser of sugar of 
all kinds was the unprecedented growth of material prosperity 
and extension of trade which the present century 
witnessed. The growth of prosperity gave the working-classes 
in our great towns the means of purchasing comforts which 
they had never before enjoyed. And the course of events we have 
described put it in the power of France and other countries of 
Europe to produce sugar eheaply and in extraordinary abundance. 
Thus the two sets of causes acted and reacted on one another. In 
1869, when Mr. Lowe first proposed the reduction of the sugar 
duties, he grounded his proposal on the fact that sugar even then 
was the solace of all classes and both sexes from the earliest infancy 
to tottering old age. And the quick reduction and final repeal of 
the duties have stimulated still further the universal consumption? 
Between 1869 and 1875, in fact, the consumption per head of the 
population in the United Kingdom has increased from 42 lbs. to 
62 lbs. per annum; that is to say, the consumption is now nearly a 
und and a quarter per week, and the value of the sugar imported 

t year exceeded 21,500,000/. 

The importance of the sugar crop of France, not to herself only, 
but also to us, will now be apparent. Of its importance to France 
the figures we have given above are sufficiently eloquent. And 
as to its importance to us we need only add to what we have 
already seid, that last year the sugar we imported was equal in 
value to two-thirds of the wheat we imported, so universal au 
article of consumption has it now become. But the French crop 
this year is said to have failed. It is impossible thus early to 
judge how much exaggeration there may be in the reports of 
failure. Itis commonly alleged that the out-turn will not exceed 
250,000 tons, against 440,000 tons last year; but the truth will 
probably not be so bad. However, there is no doubt that the 
crop is a very short one. It is also said that the crops in 
other European countries are deficient, although we have seen the 
statementcontradicted. And, lastly, the sugar-cane crop in the United 
States appears to be short. The cultivation in the United States 
has been decreasing ever since the Civil War. The crop is there- 
fore of no very great importance. But the American consumption 
at the same time has been rapidly increasing, and this year the 
demand has been abnormally great. The American purchases in 
our marliet are indeed among the causes of the present pertur- 
bation, The result of this combination of adverse circumstances 
is that the wholesale prices have risen within the last two months 
from twenty to’thirty per cent. It is quite possible that a large 

of the rise may be due to speculation, and that the failure 
is not so great as to justify so extraordinary an advance. But it 
is also possible that even a greater rise may take place and be 
maintained. Even at the present level, if we import the same 
quantity as last year, our supply will cost us 5,000,000/, more. Oi 
course it may be that the enhanced price will check consumption. 
Ifit does not, it will diminish the sum which the lower section of the 
worling-classes will have to lay out on other articles. Inany case, 
it will be felt by them in a diminution of comforts. As for France, 
the failure cannot but tell heavily on the peasantry ; coming, 
too, at a time when the piyllovera is committing such ravages, 
it will be doubly trying to the country. And it will seriously 
affect the revenue, the duty upon sugar contributing a very con- 
siderable amount. That duty was increased in three successive 
years since the war ; and it isa curious circumstance, which deserves 
to be noted here as completing our historical sketch of the beet-root 
industry, and showing once more in what unexpected ways legisla- 
tion affects trade, that these increases of taxation actually stimu- 
lated the cultivation of beet-root. On exportation a drawback is 
allowed, and this drawback is so calculated that the exporter gets 
more than the duty he had paid. The drawback is thus in ity 
& premium ou exportation, and as such it has acted, stimulating so 
greatly the jexportation to this country that our own refiners and 
the colonial growers complain that they are being ruined. 


THE SCOTCH FLOODS AND THE BENGAL CYCLONE, 


HE inundations which have occurred in the Eastern and 

North-Eastern districts of Scotland in the course of the 
past week must have revived in some degree with many people 
the memory of the famous “ Morayshire Floods.” Unhappily it 
is nothing very unusual to hear of fertile haughs in that region 
submerged by a heavy rainfall in the neighbouring moun- 
tains; and we should suppose that the shrewd Scotch 
farmers in the great straths take care to make allowance for 
a certain annual average amount of damage, which they dis- 
tribute over their nineteen years’ tenancy. On this occasion, 
however, the floods appear to have been altogether exceptional. 
There are cities like Cnino at the junction of the Mississippi and 
Ohio, and Lyons at the meeting of the Rhéne and Sadne, which 
learn to resign themselves to periodical disasters, and have got 
into the habit of making perpetual appeals to the energy of their 
citizens or the generosity of the public. But Dundee usually 
stands high and dry; and in the course of a pretty long 


acquaintauce with Aberdeen, we have never heard of it being 
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under water. ‘This year, however, both of these flourish- 
ing seaports and manufacturing towns have suffered severely. 
The hard-working people of the humbler quarters have 
been made houseless by hundreds, and urgent distress is so 
meral as to tax the resources of local charity to the utmost. 
And if it be so in towns to which such promiscuous submersion 
is either a rare or an altogether unknown calamity, we may con- 
ceive the condition of districts in the country which must reckon 
with it as a risk to be habitually guarded against. Some of the 
smaller of the Northern rivers are so constantly dangerous that you 
can never trust them for an hour, even in the brightest summer 
weather. There is the Findhorn, for example, one of those 
Morayshire streams whose excesses have been immortalized by Sir 
Thomas Dick Lauder. The Findhorn rises in a range of lofty 
mountains, and runs its rapid course to the sea, choked back here 
and there by sharp turns, or jammed up between the rocks of a 
narrow valley. When there is a sudden rainstorm in the moun- 
tains around its sources, the water comes down in a rush that 
ually gathers into a wall. Thousands of insignificant rills 
a strength and volume, and the rising of a number of petty 
tributaries swell “the speat” of the main flood with incredible 
swiftness. The angler who may be quietly throwing his flies in 
some rocky pool hears the ominous sound borne faintly to his ears, 
and has barely time to save himself before the descending waters 
are upon him. The somewhat shrunken pool where he was casting 
his line is suddenly converted into a foaming cataract, with the surg- 
ing waters boiling up against the bank and raging for the speedy 
outlet that the configuration of the ground denies them. When 
they do come pouring down, after forcing the natural sluices, one 
can conceive the fate of the farmsteadings and cottages which shelter 
themselves snugly among the meadows where the valley expands. 
In an ordinary uprising it is =“ the low-lying fields that suffer ; 
the embankments are breached, and the wooden fences swept 
away; but the natives who study the signs of the weather have 
had time to make all ready for the worst, and have driven the 
sheep and cattle to the higher grounds. But should the disaster 
take them by surprise, or the rainfall last unexpectedly, then it may 
be a question of their property, and possibly of their lives. The 
beasts in the fields may be surprised inthe night-time, when the dark- 
ness makes it impossible to give them effectual help. The seething 
waters of the river come pouring in upon the flats through the 
gaps in the crumbling embankments; boundaries vanish out of 
sight as the extending lake mounts higher and higher—a lake 
which is soon troubled by the countertlow and underflow of 
violent currents ; until, finally, the waves are beating against the 
doors, and possibly washing in at the windows. Prudent people 
who know themselves to be exposed to the most remote risk of 
such a catastrophe will keep a boat moored in the farm-steading, so 
that they may save themselves from the deluge by putting to sea. 
Even then, if they do save their lives by the skin of their 
teeth, it is at the sacrifice of almost everything that makes life best 
worth having. If their houses and farm-buildings are left standing 
at all, they are gutted and left lamentably out of repair; the 
manures that have been laid on their arable land have been buried 
out of sight, with the grasses on the pasture lands, under an im- 
penetrable stratum of slime or gravel; and the catile and the 
sheep have been borne, bellowing and bleating, down the flood, to 
turn up as bloated carcases on the sand-bunks where the river 
meets the sea. So far as we have learned, the late destruc- 
tion in Scotland has been less appalling than that, simply 
because the flocding has been for the most part in such broad 
valleys as Strathtay. But the loss has been the more serious 
and extensive that the valleys which have suffered have been 
the most populous and highly cultivated. We have heard of 
sheep drifted away |'y the hundred ; of valuable cattle caught by 
herds in the currents and carried off; of the contents of who'e 
corn-yards sailing down stream in squadrons of stacks, among carts, 
roof-beams, and uprooted trees; of houses, whose inhabitants 
have been forced to take to flight, left standing in forlorn solitude 
in an inaccessible waste of waters. No doubt many a well-to-do 
farmer in Perthshire or Forfarshire, if he be notabsolutely swamped 
for life, will only be able to get his head above water again by his 
own indomitable determination and the assistance of a friendly 
landlord. 

The fate of these poor people is hard enough ; but at least we are 
happy in this country in escaping those more terrible calamities 
to which the inhabitants of our Indian dominion are exposed. 
Every now and then we have news of an Indian cyclone, of a 
#torm-wave that changes landmarks and carries everything away 
before it, and of fleets of ships tossed high upon the shore. But 
we remember no such appalling disaster as that of which we had 
tidings by telegraph the other day. Exceptional as it is, it warns 
us that similar occurrences are always possible; and, what is worse, 
that, humanly speaking, neither science nor capital can do any- 
thing to guard against them. On the evening of the 30th October 
there was apparently nothing whatever to cause alarm to the in- 
habitants of the populous islands in the mouths of the Ganges and 
Brahmapootra, or of the villages that lie thickly along the adjacent 
seaboard. A few hours later, and, with no prophetical warnings 
or long previous downfall of rain, the sea had broken over them 
as in a second deluge. In most cases those were the most 
fortunate who only awoke to die on the instant. Generally the 
struggles of the victims to prolong their lives only prolonged 
their dying agonies. For these flat islands float, as it were, 
like rafts on the surface of a shallow sea, and a slight rise is 
Sulficient to flood them. Some of the inhabitants are said to 


have been saved on the roofs where they had taken refuge; and, 
though it reads unlikely enough, it may have been possible. The roof 
was lifted off bodily with the rise of the water, and in some in- 
stances was strong enough to hold together till it had taken its 
freight ashore in safety. Generally speaking, the panic-stricken 
fugitives clambered into the boughs of the cocoa-nut trees 
which luckily surround every group of habitations. When the roots 
were strong enough to hold good, the fugitives starved and 
shivered until the waters slowly receded; but when the treeg 
succumbed to the shaking, death was only delayed. Nor were 
things at all better on the mainland; for none of the low-lyi 
villages, even when a considerable distance inland, had any 
eflicient protection against a wave said to be twenty feet in depth. 
And the devastation wrought by such a cyclone is more sweepi 
than that of any other calamity. A famine kills or disseminates 
disease, and then there is an end of it. An earthquake partially 
engulphs the people with their property ; but though it may spread 
ruin and misery far and wide, yet it spares something here and 
there. But so tremendous a visitation as this Bengal inundation 
leaves nothing behind it, unless possibly here and there a grove of 
fruit-trees. When the survivors return they may find it hard to 
recognize their land, and they will assuredly miss all that gave it 
its value. The slightly built habitations suitable to such a 
climate have of course disappeared. The herds, and the draught 
animals with which they tilled the ground, are gone, as are all the 
implements of husbandry ; while the rich soil which yielded its 
crops almost spontaneously has been heaped over with gravel. 
All that the floods have left are the seeds of {amine and pesti- 
lence; and the quantity of stranded and putrefying corpses form 
so many centres of contagion. Nor is it easy to repel the 
incursions of wild beasts from the neighbouring jungles, when 
once the tigers and jackals have found their way to prowl night 
after night over such tempting feeding-grounds. 

The catastrophe is so unparalleled and so thorough that it is to 
be hoped it may excite a corresponding outburst of English 
charity ; for certainly these miserable Bengalese have as near a 
claim upon us as Bulgarian widows or Servian invalids. But, un- 
paralleled as the catastrophe is, it is conceivable that it may be 
repeated at any moment; and the most lamentable feature in the 
case is the impossibility of taking adequate precautions against 
such calamities. Protecting a Scotch farm against the river that 
runs through it is a mere question of money and engineering; 
and if the landlord chooses to venture his building expenses, the 
tenant occupies it on his own responsibility. But it is practi- 
cally out of the question to transplant a people bodily, and these 
houseless Hindoos must settle again in the same places. It isim- 
possible to bank in islands containing more than a third of a 
million of people with sea-walls which shall stand good against 
a twenty-feet storm-wave; still less can you throw up impreg- 
nable bulwarks round a long stretch of low-lying seaboard that 
gives external egress to the waterflow from the Himalayas and 
Hindoo Koosh. The Dutch have done as much in that way as 
any nation, but their triumphs of hydraulic engineering have been 
accomplished in the face of diificulties that were at least not insur- 
mountable. The most we can do at the mouths of the Ganges 
and Lrahmapoctra is to offer to any of the rescued population the 
opportunity of transferring their residence to some other spot. 


THE MAISON DE MOLIERE. 


NE first of a series of dramatic notices written by M. Fran- 
cisque Sarcey and illustrated by M. Léon Gaucherel is 
called La Maison de Moliére, and, as its name implies, treats of 
the theatre where are assembled the players to whom this set of 
M. Sarcey’s criticisms is applied. This theatre, says the critic, 
has a life and aspect of its own :—“ Elle n'est pas tout entiére, 
comme la plupart des autres théatres, dans le directeur qui la gou- 
verne, les artistes qu’elle groupe et les employés qu'elle met en 
mouvement ; tout ce personnel pourrait demain s’xbimer d’un coup 
et périr, il n’en resterait pas moins débout ce vaste ensemble de 
vieilles traditions et de souvenirs glorieux, cette maison que l’ona 
si justement appelée du num de son immortel fondateur, la maison 
de Moliére; la seule institution peut-étre que l'antique monarchie 
ait pu, & travers tant de révolutions, léguer 4 la France de 89, et 
qui, tout en restant fidéle a l’esprit du passé, ne se montre point 
réfractaire aux espirations de l'avenir.” 
The writer goes on to describe how he paid a visit at Fontaine- 
bleau to Mme. Rose Dupuis, a retired sociétaire of the Comédie. 
She had possessed a good deal of talent, but, unfortunately for her, 
she belonged to the time of Mlle. Mars, and played the same line 
of parts ¢hat the greater actress took. She had known Emilie 
Contat, whose elder sister was the first actress who appeared as 
Susanne in Le Mariage de Figaro, so that, as M. Sarcey says, “ Il 
semblait qu'elle neat qua étendre la main pour toucher, 
travers deux générations, celle de Mile: Béjart ou de Mlle. Beauval.” 
Mme. Dupuis, when M. Sarcey asked her if she ever paid a 
visit to the foyer, replied that no one at the theatre knew her 
except the treasurer, and that she knew noone; but she had never 
lost ner atfection for the theatre where she had spent much of her 
life, and she took delight in reading the chronicles of its present 
glory. It happened that on the critic’s return to Paris he went to 
the annual trial in comedy and tragedy of the Conservatoire’s 
pupils, and, talking to the young actresses, all of whom had the 
same ambition, that of becoming a sociétaire of the Comédie, felt 
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to wondering how many of them would realize their dream, «od 
after a more or less brilliant career would, like Mme. Rose Dupuis, 
retire into a quiet country life, leaving to their successors the tra- 
ditions they learnt from their masters. This unbroken pre- 
servation of the rules of art is, as M. Sarcey says, the inestimable 
advantage of the Comédie Francaise:—“ Elle est le fruit des 
siécles, et c’est en vain qu’on voudrait l’implanter d’un seul coup 
dans un autre théatre.” “On aurait beau copier l’organisation de 
la Comédie Frangaise; les statuts se transportent aisément, non 

On the other hose gay | must have a beginning, and 
the supremacy of the Maison de Moliére ought not to Rete 
other theatres from attempting to follow its example. Some time 

it was pointed out in these columns that the evenness of tone 
found in the best French and German theatres was the result of 
the actors engaged becoming assimilated by constant association in 
their studies and performances; and it was suggested that, if there 
should ever be a national English theatre, it would be important 
to adopt the system which, begun by Moliére, has made his theatre 
“q model for the guidance of public taste, a school for 
each ac of actors, and a repertory of practical 
stage knowledge, such as no country in oe but France 
has the good fortune to possess.” Unfortunately there are certain 
difficulties, which M. Sarcey seems to us to dismiss too lightly, in 
the way of the school of art ss *eoragay as completely as could 
be wished even at the Théatre Francais. The critic says that, 
among all the girls at the Conservatoire who spoke to him of their 
hopes in life, was not one who would not have preferred a 
hundred francs a month at the Comédie Francaise to the most 
brilliant engagement at no matter what other theatre. “Quelle 
joie de pouvoir mettre sur sa carte Mademoiselle Une Telle de la 
Comédie Frangaise !” Unhappily it is by no means every player 
of talent who possesses the wisdom found in the “ jolies tétes 
blondes” of which M. Sarcey speaks; there are but too many 
actors who prefer the dazzle of a “ star” ment to the cer- 
tainty of acquiring science, reputation, and probable provision for 
the future at the Théatre Frangais ; and it 1s not very long since 
one of the most promising actresses in Paris definitely refused an 
engagement at the Frangais because she could at the moment 
make more money and play better parts elsewhere. The vice of 
money-making also led some actors of the Théatre Francais not 
long ago to take liberties in accepting provincial engagements 
which M. Perrin, the director, was compelled to put down with a 
strong hand. And, although it is perfectly true, as M. 
Sarcey says, that, when M. Perrin became director, he 

med the windows and let in fresh air to a theatre 
which ran some risk of becoming musty and suffering from 
“ gérontocratie,” it is to be feared that there may be some difliculty 
as time goes on in Laem | fresh air enough to come in. M. 
Perrin’s system is undoubtedly the right one; if hehas to choose 
between a comedian who has already uired a reputation in some 
special line, and a promising pupil ofthe Conservatoire, he does 
not hesitate to take the pupil. But the next question, it seems to 
us, is not so much that proposed by M. Sarcey, “ supposing the new 
comer does not succeed?” as “supposing he does succeed, will he 
stay at the Francais?” However, the company, although, as M. 
Sarcey says, no direct successor to M. Bressant has been, or is likely 
to be, found, is certainly in no very evil case for the present ; and 
it may no doubt be hoped that a set of young actors worthy to 
carry on the traditions of the house may arise in time. ‘The 
company is probably the largest in existence, and this fact, 
we learn from the critic, is partly due to the new system 
which M. Perrin has been obliged to introduce by degrees, 
leaving undisturbed “ce que l’on nomme, en style de bureau- 
cratie, les droits acquis. . . . Quand un homme, et surtout 
quand une femme, une jolie femme, s‘entend, avait débuté 
a la Comédie Frangaise et touché son premier mois d’appointements, 
il semblait qu’elle fat pour jamais vissée 4 sa place, comme un 
chef de bureau au cuir vert de son fauteuil. lle ne jouait pas 
toujours, mais elle restait au théitre, et quelquefois méme elle y 
avancait son place. Le public ne la voyait plus que les soirs du 
Malade Imaginaire, & la cérémonie ; mais le caissier, plus favorisé, 
recevait toujours sa visite le dernier jour du mois.” 

As to the constitution of the theatre, M. Sarcey observes that 
it-is a general opinion that the famous decree of Moscow, written 
with what has 8 called the griffe étrange of the first Napoleon, 
is the —s — le of the society.. As a matter of fact, he 
says, is little law in operation beyond a collection of old 
usages, making up what the law books custom. At the present 
moment the theatre is controlled by a director who is a 
by the Ohef de l'Etat. If anybody asks, says M. Sarcey, by what 
right the Government interferes in theatrical matters, the answer 
is, simply by the right of paymaster. In return for the subvention 
paid to the theatre by Government, it is natural that the Minister 
should like to have some voice in its management, and he therefore 


appoints a general administrator, who is a kind of constitutional 
monarch. How far exactly the rights of the Sociétaires and 
those of the director may go M. Sarcey cannot say, 


and he thinks it probable that no one else can; but practically, if 
the director is a clever man, he can do pretty much as he pleases, 
80 long as he does not trample on certain traditions which have 
become sepetahle by dint of age. _ Under the Second Empire, 
e seems had rather time ‘of it. 

rs Ministers deli in mixing themselves up with 
the cunttaan ¢ of the theatre, and gave a good deal of trouble by 
insisting upon certain pieces and certain so-called actresses obtain- 


ing a hearing. Indeed, according to M. Sarcey, M. Empis was 
dismissed from his post for objecting, in somewhat trenchant terms, 
to the election as Sociétaire of a “jeune et aimable pensionnaire 
fort connue par des succés mondains.” Under the Commune, of 
which M. Sarcey says nothing, the theatre, as may be supposed, 
had some difficulties to meet. The position of the theatre struck 
the Communists as being valuable for strategic purposes, and 
they often proposed to occupy it with troops “al heavy guns. 
M. Edouard Thierry and his companions managed, however, to 
save it from occupation; partly, no doubt, by sending soft answers 
to such notes as this :—‘ Citoyen,—Donnez-moi, je yous prie, des 
places pour ce soir; il y aura madame mon 6pouse, et d’autres 
citoyennes, ses amies.” 

There was yet worse danger when the troops entered Paris, and, 
but for the exertions of the director and the company, the conflagra- 
tion in the Palais-Royal might well have spread to the theatre. 
The last performance during the Commune was given on the 21st 
of May, 1871; and the theatre remained shut until the 1st of June, 
when the Mariage de Figaro was represented, with M. Coquelin 
cadet as Figaro, M. Kime as Bartholo, Mme. Nathalie as 
Marcelline, and Mile. Croizette as Suzanne. The cast was 
attractive enough; but the Parisians, quick as they are to forget 
unpleasant things, had not yet recovered from the sheck of the 
horrors they had sed through, and the theatre therefore 
was nearly empty. bn the 19th July following this M. Perrin, 
the present director, succeeded M. Edouard Thierry. It must be 
ep that the Maison de Moliére will triumph over all internal as 
well as it has done over external difficulties. We trust to find 
another occasion for saying re of M. Sarcey’s critical 
biographies of past and present actors of the Frangais. 


REVIEWS. 


BURNABY’S RIDE TO KHIVA.* 


YAPTAIN BURNABYSS ride to Khiva owed its origin to his 
seeing, when he was at Khartoum, a paragraph in a paper to 

the efiect that the Russian Government had ordered that no 
foreigner was to be allowed to travel in Russian Asia. It imme- 
diately occurred to him that nothing in life could be so interesting 
and exciting as to defy or evade this order, and to travel in Russian 
Asia. He yearned to go to a place where it was said he must not 
and could not go, and at the first opportunity he relieved his mind, 
and did travel in Russian Asia. The Russian Government did 
not, in point of fact, forbid him to travel, and he received a written 
permission from General Milutin, the Russian Minister of War, 
to travel in Russian Asia as much as he pleased. The local 
authorities watched his movements with much jealousy, but they 
did not disobey the orders of the Minister of War. Captain 
-Burnaby had, however, been warned by a prophetie friend that, 
although permission to travel would be nominally given, yet the 
Russian Government would use its influence in London to have 
him recalled; and his journey was ultimately ended by a 
sudden telegram from the Duke of Cambridge ordering him 
to come home. Although no direct opposition to his travelling 
in Russian Asia was offered, he was aware that what the Russian 
authorities really objected to was his passing out of Russian into 
independent territories. In order, therefore, to reach Khiva, which 
is a vassal, though nominally independent, State, he avoided the 
Russian frontier fort and got into Khiva by a side route, and from 
Khiva he would have made his way to British India, had it not 
been that the Russians, having got the wished for tel from 
the Duke of Cambridge, obliged him to leave Khiva for the nearest 
Russian fort, and return to’ Europe in the quickest and most direct 
manner possible. He had gone as fast to Khiva as horses, camels, 
and money could him. He stopped at Khiva four days, and 
then came back even taster than he went. It is obvious that the 
value of the observations of a traveller who goes to Khiva or any- 
where else in such a manner must entirely depend on special gifts 
for observing ; and few persons with such very limited opportuni- 
ties of forming judgments on Central Asia could have made so good 
ause of their time as Captain Burnaby has done. He is an excel- 
lent linguist, and has actually mastered Russian to such a pitch of 
perfection that he often talked with Russians who did not find 
out that he was a foreigner. He is one of those travellers who 
‘to get forward when they want to get forward, and buy 

or enforce a ready acquiescence in their wishes. He is an admi- 
rable geographer, and has the rare art of making readers. under- 
stand the map of a strange country. , It is impossible to read 
what he has written, and to use the maps he has supplied, 
without feeling that he furnishes a key to the comprehension of 
the general scheme of Central Asia from Persia to China ;_ for 
although he only went to Khiva, he mastered this scheme himself 
and understood exactly how to bring it before others. He also 
writes in a clear and lively style, and although his narrative is 
irradiated-by a sort of exultation in his own strength, audacity, 
and adroitness, he always gives the impression that he keeps 
within the strict limits of accuracy. Above all, he is concise, and 
does not write for the sake of writing. The mere travelling part 


* A Ride to Khiva: Travels and Adventures in Central Asia. By Fred. 
Burnaby, Captain Royal Horse Guards. London: C 
Galpin. 1876. 
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of the book is by no means uninteresting. There is, of course, [ 


nothing very new to tell. The uncomfortable sledge, the scantiness of | 
food, the bullying official, the faithful servant, the lazy guide, the | 
wonderfully enduring horse, the infinity of garments that still do | 
not keep out the cold, the snow storms, and so forth, are not all | 
these things written in many books of Asiatic travel? It is the 
special merit of Captain Burnaby that he makes almost as short | 
work of writing as of travelling. When he has to tell us that the 
—— were frozen, or the beds uncomfortable, he tells us these | 
with commendable brevity, and allows us to feel and forget 
our sorrow for him in successive instants. These are great merits | 
in a traveller, and when it is added that he has the crowning merit 
of scarcely ever making a joke, those who take up his work and 
—— pleasure may feel sure that they will not be dis- 
appointed. 
" he demerit of Captain Burnaby as a traveller, or, at any rate, 
as a traveller in Russian Asia, is that he writes with an over- 
wering prepossession. He hated the Russians before he got to 
ntral Asiz ; he hated them even more when he was there; he | 
hates them most of all now that he has come back. Te opens his | 
book with a speculation which he says filled his mind when he , 
heard that foreign travellers were not allowed to see Russian Asia | 
for theniselves. In a vein of innocent wonder he set himself to | 
imagine what could be the possible reasons of this wish for con-,| 
cealment; and, after long pondering, he found that he could think | 
of three motives which might be at work. It seemed to him not | 
unlikely that the generals in Asia were treating the inhabitants of | 
the conquered districis so crue!ly that they were afraid the Emperor | 
should get to know of their misdeeds through the circuitous aeans 
of reading a true statement written by an indignant foreigner. Or, 
if this was not so, then it might be thet the whole system of | 
overnment was bad, and bribery and corruption had passed from | 
estern to Eastern Russia: or, worse thought than all, the | 
Russian oflicers might have become tainted with Oriental vices, | 
and dreaded their horrible immovyalities being dragged into | 
the light of day. In whatever way he might turn the matter, 
Captain Burnaby could think of nothing except of a highly dis- | 
creditable kind to account for the Russian officials not wishing | 
him to go to Khiva through the newly-conquered province 
of the Czar. It is tolerabiy certain that Russian officials 
weuld rather not have too many critics inspecting all they 
have done or are doing in their distant territories; but it is 
scarcely necessary to seek for remote and discreditable causes for | 
their objecting to an English otlicer going from Moscow to Khiva. , 
When Captain Burnaby got to Khiva he had an audience of the | 
Khan, and he tells us the subjects of the conversation that passed. _ 
After inquiring as to the history of the Crimean War, and stating | 
that he and his neighbours were very glad to hear that the English 
had helped the Sultan, because they would be likely to help the 
Mahomedans of Central Asia, the Khan inquired whether it was 
not true that the Russians had lately laughed at England and 
regained all they had lost. Captain Burnaby replied that the 
English were eusily able to beat the Russians, but were a very 
ble people, and did not wish to interfere with their neigh- 
Soe unnecessarily. Why, asked the Khan, did not England help 
me when I sent a mission to Lord Northbrook? Captain Burnaby 
modestly answered that he was not in the secrets of his Govern- 
ment, and did not know; but he added that he, personally, was 
very sorry the Russians had been allowed to go to Mhiva, as they 
might easily have been prevented. The subject was a highly inte- 
resting one to Captain Burnaby and the Khan, and they were at 
liberty to discuss it as they pleased; but it is not very astonishing 
that Russia is jealous of knglish officers going to the little vassal 
States on her borders and discussing with them the chances and the 
dence of England helping them in their wars with Russia. It 
quite true that an English otficer who wished to go to Khiva 
might possibly manage to get at it by Lokhara or from Persia 
without going through Russia at all. But when an English 
officer comes from Russian territory he is naturally supposed 
to have been looking at the enemy's camp and examining the 
means which Russia would have available for a future campaign ; 
and this indeed is exactly what Captain Burnaby did so far as the 
rapidity of his journey permitted. Interviews like that of Captain 
Burnaby and the Khan may seem to the Russian authorities to be 
likely to stir up a restless and antagonistic spirit in their petty 
neighbours. Perhaps it might be wiser and more dignitied to take 
no notice and show no alarm under such circumstances; but that 
Russia chould feel alarm is not so wonderful that it is necessary to 
suppose that they can have no other reason for objecting to expe- 
ditions like that of Captain Burnaby than their wish to conceal 
their cruelty, their corruption, or their detestable vices. | 
The Khan further remarked to Captain Burnaby that the 
Russians will now advance to Kashgar, then to Bokhara and 
Balkh, and so on to Merve and Herat, and then England will have 
to fight whether it wishes or not. This is precisely the opinion 
with which Captain Barnaby set out, and in which every day of 
travel and all the study he has been able to make of the present 
ition of things in Central Asia have confirmed him. t the 
jans will take first Kashgar, then Balkh, and then Merve un- 
less they are stopped, is to Captain Burnaby’s mind a certainty, 
and he is very anxious to uade the English public that we 
a to be beforehand with the Russians, and to announce that, 


are Balkh, or se ~ threatened by Russia, we shall im- 
mediately go to war. e best mode of guarding India against 
ian encroachments, and the precise point at which real 


danger would begin, are matters m controverted, and 


on which it is very difficult to form an opinion. But Captain 
Barnaby is doing a useful service to his countrymen when, havi 

formed a distinct view, he sets it forth with clearness, a 
furnishes every means in his power to enable us to understand why 
he holds the opinion he has formed. Perhaps the most valuable 
part of the book consists of the appendices, in which Captain 
Burnaby has collected many interesting materials for the study of 
the question in which he takes so much concern. He begins with a 
sketch of the Russian advance eastward, in which he briefly and 


| clearly explains how far, by what stages, and by what combina- 


tions, Russia has in recent years pushed forward the limits of her 
Asiatic Empire. We do not see how such a sketch could have 
been better done, or how geography and history could have been 
made to illustrate each other better. He then gives appendices 
showing what it was that Russia through Count Schouvaloff 
undertook should not be done with regard to Khiva, and what was 
done. The main point is that Count Schouvaloff stated that the 
expedition would be on a small scale, and was only intended to 
chastise the Khan for his treatment of Russian merchants, and 
that there would be no prolonged occupation of Khiva. What 
was done was that the possessious of the Khan on the right bank 
of the Oxus were taken irom him, a part being annexed to Russia 
and a part being made over to Bokhara. Khiva—that is, the town 
of Khiva—and the Khivan territory on the south of the Oxus have 
not been occupied by Russia. There are no Russian soldiers in 
Khiva, and the Khan exercises authority in his remaining territories, 
so much so that Captain Burnaby was warned that if he entered the 
Khan’s territory without permission, he might be tortured or killed. 
On the other hand, the Khan has been made a vassal of Russia, 
He is not allowed to have any soldiers of his own, and he is 
debarred from making treaties with any of his neighbours. In 
one sense Khiva is, and in another sense it is not, occupied by 
Russia. The Russians do not occupy Khiva; but they have 
stripped the Khan of all his possessions on the right bank of the 
Oxus, and hold him completely at their mercy. There can be no 
doubt that Count Schouvalofi's assurances to Lord Granville have 
not been fulfilled ; but it is not,in a strict and technical sense, 
accurate to say that Khiva is occupied by Russia. In conclusion, 
Captain Burnaby gives a long series of statistics showing all the 
most important routes in Turkistan, Bokhara, Afghanistan, China, 
and Central Asia, with the distances to be traversed, and notes 
on the nature of the country traversed; and, as an aid to the 
comprehension of Asiatic geography, nothing could be more 
valuable. 

As Captain Burnaby was able to talk Russian with perfect 
facility, he has many conversations to record in which opinions 
were expressed with a freedom which would not have been 
used if it had been known that a foreigner was present. The re- 
lations of Russia to foreign nations appear to form an ordinary and 
exciting topic of conversation. It would seem as if we might 
sum up the general result of Russian opinion by saying that 
Russians hate Germany, and fear it; hate Austria, and despise 
it; and neither despise nor hate England, but feel called on by 
destiny to go to war with it. All the Russian officers who 
talked with Captain Burnaby, even when they knew who he was, 
openly proclaimed that the great object of their lives was to push 
forward Russian territory until they could menace, and then 
invade and threaten, British India, They cannot bear tranquillity, 
and constantly long to be doing something by which they may 
relieve the tedium of a dull life and earn promotion and decora- 
tions. The ease with which the advance of Russia has recently 
been effected makes them see no difficulty in anything they fancy 
they would like to do; and, as one of them told Captain Burnaby, 
they could be in Merve in a week if they were allowed by 
their Government to go there. These things were, however, 
said in a way that was almost pleasant. As Captain Burnaby 
relates, almost every officer he met said to him, in words slightly 
varying but to the same effect:—“ It is a great pity, but our 
interests clash, and, though capital friends as individuals, the 
question as to who is to be master in the East must soon be de- 
cided by the sword.” Still, although there was a kind of friendli- 
ness in these utterances, Captain Burnaby was not to be melted. 
He could not bring himself to see any good in any Russian. He 
scarcely notices the men, except to say that they were drunk, or 
the ladies, except to say that they were angling for a husband. 
He finds a grievance in General Milutin’s directing a letter to the 
British Embassy instead of to his hotel, and in the ignorant 
insolence of an innkeeper who, having a Russian colonel in his 
house, thought that an unknown foreigner must be treated as the 
colonel’s inferior. Excepting for a few Cossacks who saved him 


| by judicious treatment from sufiering the loss of his arms by 


frostbite, he has not a good word for a Russian from one end ot 
his book to the other. A one-sided book may, however, be av 
instructive one, and Captain Burnaby’s book is unquestionably 
instructive. Within a narrow range it tells us much, and tells 
what it tells as well as any book that has been written on Russian 
Asia, 


RAHEL.* 


HIS book is the first satisfactory account in English of “ the 
Lady Rahel, or Rachel, surnamed Levin in her maiden 
days,” and known in later life as Mme. Varnhagen von [nse. Mr. 


* Rahel: Her Life and Letters. By Mrs. Vaughan Jennings. London: 
Henry 8. King & Co. 1876 
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Carlyle’s review of her husband's memoirs, published in 1838, was 
haps her first introduction to English readers; and it need 

y be said that, short as it is, it remains the most penetrating 
estimate of her remarkable character. Five years later came a 
heavy-handed article in the Quarterly on “German Women,” in 
which “ pity, regret, and, we may add, disgust at the social struc- 
ture of morals and religion now existing in Germany,” were brought 
to bear with crushing effect upon the reputation of Rahel. The 
book before us is a proof that she has survived the attacks of 
ignorant dogmatism. It is a book, not adequate indeed, but sym- 
thetically written by a person so well versed in the German 
Bite of the time that her knowledge is almost a trial to the reader, 
whom she perpetually supposes to know as much as herself. The | 
main fault of the volume is that much of it seems to consist of 
abstracts of reading for private use. There is a want of method, 
of clearness, of necessary explanations. Mrs. Jennings has made a 
fair précis of the immense amount of material at her command, but 
only for readers whose knowledge is almost as great as her own. 
For that large circle to whom the persons and events of the War of 
Liberation are only known in the most general way, much of the 
book will, we fear, be unintelligible—which is a great pity where so 
stirring a time and so strongly marked a figure are in question. 
For not only is Rahel most noticeable in herself, but the time of 


her life covers the most interesting period in the history of modern 
Germany. It was the time of transition pure and simple, begin- 
ning with the break-up of old systems of bese and the dawn | 
of new ideas of government, and passing through the crash of the 
Napoleonic struggle to the dissolution of the political system of 
the older Germany, and to the preparation for the present era. 
Throughout these years Rahel was the meeting-point of varied 
interests. 

On the one side she was patriotic and political, the betrothed of 
the young Varnhagen (a volunteer in the Austrian army), the nurse 
of the German wounded in Prague and Berlin, and finally the wife 
of a diplomatist who in 1814 foresaw the future of Prussia, and 
thenceforward set himself to work for it. On the other side she 
was the admirer and friend of Goethe, in her early life the corre- 
spondent of Fichte, Schleiermacher, and the Schlegels, for a brief | 
month or so the rival of Mme. de Staél, and in her later years the | 
protectress of Heine. Merely to follow the outlines of her life is 
thus to find oneself in contact with all the great names of the last 
generation in Germany ; and her letters, her sayings, her thoughts, 
reflect the intellectual life of the time in a degree to which only 
one so widely knowing and known could have attained. But 
Rahel is not a mere reflection. What remains of her has the 
original individual note which alone makes biographical matter in- 
teresting to the outside world. In spite of the extravagance and 
egotism which mar the three thick volumes of her published 
letters, Mr. Carlyle perceived long ago that, apart from the brilliancy 
of her surroundings, there was in herself something distinctive, 
some rich gifts of heart and head to which a younger generation 
might well render some echo of the loud-voiced homage that its 
fathers bestowed upon them. 

Rahel Levin, or Rachel Levi, was born of Jewish parents at 
Berlin, in 1771. Her father was a jeweller, a man of morose and 
despotic character, whose relation to his children was never one of 
sympathy or affection; while with her mother Rahel had as a girl 

iauael misunderstandings, the rights of which are now very 
bard to make out. She was thus, when very young, thrown for 
companionship upon friends outside her home, and in this way 
ves laid the foundation of those unconventional ways of thinking 
and acting, that freedom from ordinary restraints, which led to all 
her subsequent influence and fame, but which lay at the root of 
her home disputes and were afterwards to shock the susceptibilities 
of the Quarterly Review. The chief events of her youth seem to 
have been a brief meeting with Mirabeau when she was a girl of 
sixteen, and later on an unhappy ment with a certain young 
Count von Finkenstein, which, having dragged on for two or three 

ears, came to an end in 1799, choked by family difficulties on 
th sides. By the time this experience was over, and Rahel had 
recovered from the nervous illness it brought about, the first period 
of her life, with its yo friendships and admirations, was past. 
At the age of thirty, after a long stay in Paris, she returned 
to Berlin, qualified by the ge gen of thought and suffering to 
y @ more important part in the world than had hitherto been 
ers. The establishment of her salon in Berlin dates from about 
1800. Her father was then dead, and Rahel was the chief at- 
traction in a house of which her mother was the nominal head, 
and where her brother Ludwig Robert, a man of considerable 
literary power, played the part of host. Here, for some six or 
seven years, Rahe ’s friendship and s and en- 
couraged such men as Tieck, Gentz, the egels, Fichte, 
Chamisso, La Motte Fouqué, and many more; men who cared 
more for the charm of her society than for the patriotic and anti- 
Jewish objections of those who saw in a salon only a Freuch in- 
vention, and in Rahel only a Jewess. Her passionate and in- 
iscri te admiration for all he wrote a ow her early into 
correspondence with Goethe—she was, says Mr. Carlyle, the first, or 
one of the first, to recognize his significance—but she did not 
make personal acquaintance with him till later. After 1803 the 
connexion with Varnhagen began, and grew more and more real 
and indispensable year by year. Mrs. Jennings translates an 
ing account of an evening spent in Rahel’s society about this 
time, from the pen of a young Frenchman who had brought her 
an introduction from a i friend ; an account whieh, if we 


accept it without question, puts before us in a complete and lively 


way what a German salon of the time was and meant. To modern 
ideas it seems an astonishing institution. One has to realize the 
freedom and unreserve, or, as we might say, the indiscretion and 
want of dignity, that characterized social relations, before one 
understands the position of Rahel and her friend Henriette Herz. 
Let us, however, in fairness hear what Count S. has to say 
of the matter of this organized conversation :— 

I heard the boldest ideas, the acutest thoughts, the most significant 
criticisms, and the most capricious play of fancy, all linked and suggested 
by the simple thread of accidental chit-chat. 

Every one was naturally active, without being intrusive, and all seemed 
equally ready to talk or to listen. Most remarkable of all was Mademoiselle 
Levin herself. With what easy grace did she seem to rouse, brighten, 
warm everybody present. Her cheerfulness was irresistible. And what 
did she not say? I was entirely bewildered, and could no longer distin- 
guish, among her remarkable utterances, what was wit, depth, right prin- 
ciple, genius, or mere eccentricity and caprice. I heard from her phrases 
of colossal wisdom, true inspirations, which in a simple word or two tra- 
versed the air like lightnings and lodged in the heart. About Goethe she 
said some astonishing things, such as | never heard equalled. 


The tone of these gatherings, however, was by no means always so 
impersonal. When Mme. de Staél was in Berlin she established 
for a time a rival salon, which attracted some of Rahel’s friends, 
among others Henriette Herz, the gifted and beautiful widow of 
the Jewish physician Marcus Herz, and herself one of the most 
popular women in Berlin society. An incident told of one of these 
evenings at Mme. de Staé!’s strikes us as the most vivid illustration 
in the book of the tone of manners during the Sturm und Drang 
period. Prince Louis Ferdinand was a member of the party. He 
was the King’s brother, an admirer of Rahel and Henniette Herz, 
and he lost his life bravely a year or two later in the War of 
Liberation. Henriette describes his musical performances on 
the evening in question, and his general brilliancy, and then 
goes on:— 

It is true, he never entirely lost a certain ton de corps de garde, which 
however was rather peculiar than offensive. On that evening, for example, 
he expressed himself toward me in a manner that from any one else 
would have seemed harsh and inconsiderate, but from him was only a genial 
expression of sympathy. Taking me by the hand, he led me up to the 
Duchess of Courland. “Look well at this woman,” he exclaimed, “ she 
is no who has never been loved as she deserved!” What he said 
was true, 


In 1803 Rahel first met Varnhagen, he being then twenty and she 
thirty-two. He composed a poem to her on the first evening that 
he saw her, but it was long before they came to be really 
acquainted. In 1806, however, he became a regular member of 
her circle, and Rahel’s influence over him was thenceforward 
supreme. “ In her presence,” he says, “‘I breathed a new atmo- 
sphere.” Years of difficulty and separation, however, were still 
before the lovers. During this time of salons and sentiment 
A nog had become a reality in Germany under the grip of 

Napoleon. Rahel and Varnhagen played their well in the 
= —_ She Me seldom so ag as when we find her 
indignantly i im to ex the mismanagement of the 
Berlin hospitals, or setting the example at Prague of systematic 
and tender nursing of the wounded. It becomes hard now and 
then to reconcile her entire German feeling and hatred of Napoleon 
with her ever-increasing admiration for Goethe—Goethe, who 
throughout the struggle stood alone, hating the tumult and carping 
at the actors in it. But it was always possible to Rahel to isolate 
intellectual considerations from all others ; and when she first met 
Goethe, a yearafter her marriage, we do not find in her description 
of the meeting any trace of the feeling which animated so many of 
her friends, and found utterance later in Ludwig Birne’s expressive 
words :—“ Since I have been able to feel I have hated Goethe, and 
since I have been able to think I have known why.” Stein's 
answer to a petulant saying of Goethe’s strikes perhaps a truer note 
than either Bérne or Rahel :— 

It was during this spring, so full of turmoil and military activity, that 
Goethe passed through Dresden in search of quiet in Bohemia. Conversing 
one day with Kérner, who had just joyfully despatched his only son, the 
poet, to join the Lutzow volunteers, Goethe testily exclaimed, “ Napoleon 
1s too strong for you: shake your chains as much as you will, you cannot 
break them, but only drive them deeper into your flesh.” This was 
repeated, with some righteous indignation, to Stein, who quietly said, “ Let 
him be, he has grown old.” 

In 1814, after long years of waiting, of wounds on his part, of 
solitude and illness on hers, Rahel and Varnhagen were at last 
married. The winter after they spent in Vienna, where all the 
diplomatists of Europe were discussing the rearrangement of the 
map. They had their fair share of the “ social junketings ” which 
seemed for a while to be taking the place of diplomatic work, and 
which made the Prince de Ligne say, “Le congrés danse, mais il 
nemarche pas”; but also they made their house a centreof the Prussian 

, and Varnhagen, , as Mrs, Jennings puts it, “ the happy 
identity of the question of German unity with that of Prussian 
dizement,” wrote a vigorous pamphlet on the necessity for 
russia’s annexing Saxony. The annexation, however, did not 
take place; Napoleon escaped from Elba; the made up 
its differences, and Rahel was left to console herself with the 
society of the brilliant Mme. von Arnstein while her husband went 
on his duties to Berlin, and thence, after Waterloo, to Paris. It 
was while he was there, on August 20, that she first saw Goethe; 
and the description of their casual meeting in his favourite village 
of Niederrad is almost incredible as coming, not from a girl fresh from 
Werther, but from a sober woman of forty-four who had all her 
life been meeting the best society in Europe on equal terms. When 
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she first accidentally sees him in the carriage, “the shock, the 
delight, makes me wild” ; when he calls upon her a few days after- 
pen. a “this,” she says, “was my patent of nobility.” But the 
extravagant worship of Goethe which towers above all her other 
admirations—themselves not small—seems never to have been re- 
warded by another interview. Henceforward she returns to the 
old Berlin circle, or to such part of it as “death, upheld by war,” 
has spared, the chief additions being the young Frenchman Count 
Astolf de Custine, and his mother. In 1819 the Berlin life was re- 
sumed, and the history of the years that follow is told in the letters 
which Mrs. Jennings extracts for us from Rahel’s volumes. The 
approach of age had little effect upon her. “TI find,” she writes 
to Baron Brinckmann, “I have still the same inclinations, 
more or less the same views and opinions, the same in- 
curable weaknesses, the same power and impotence; but with all 
this more apprehension of the reason of things, and a richer store- 
~ house of thought. I hold it to be one of the duties of life to keep 
. this storehouse increasingly full, perfect and true.” And indeed 
she went on through the remaining years of her life in Berlin filling 
this “storehouse” and making the most diffusive use of its stores. 
_ No years are so rich as these in letters from her; and we trace in 
them, as is natural, an increasing seriousness, an increasing in- 
terest in the future of the individual soul and of mankind. She 
ances gd passed from the philosophic reading on which she had 
‘ormed her mind, from Kant and Moses Mendelssohn and Fichte, 
to the dreams of the Saint-Simonians and the religious mysticism 
of Angelus Silesius and Saint-Martin, “the Jacob Boehmen of 
France.” She never actually became a Christian, as, under 
. Schleiermacher’s influence, did her friend Henriette Herz; but she 
~ was fond of repeating such lines as those of Silesius :— 
os eee Though Christ in Bethlehem a thousand times be born, 
And not in thee, so art thou lost for evermore. 
pes days before her death (March 2, 1833) she said to her 
us 

With delighted exaltation I look back upon my origin, upon the link 
which my history forms between the oldest memories of the human race 
and the interests of to-day, between the broadest interval of time and space. 
That which was, during the early part of my life, the greatest ignominy, 
the cause of bitterest sorrow, to have been born a Jewess, I would not now 
have otherwise at any price. 

We have to thank Mrs. Jennings for giving us, even at this date, 
when the social conditions which produced Rahel have passed away 
beyond recall, a full and yet concise account of so interesting a 
figure. Between the three, nay five, German volumes of letters written 
and received by her, which Varnhagen published, and the half- 
dozen in which Mr. Carlyle dismisses her, comes this 
modest volume, containing no doubt what was best worth preserving 
of her letters, and wisely omitting those in which subjectivity 
becomes flat egotism. From it we come to understand without 
difficulty her extraordinary influence, and in some sort to detect 
the secret of it. There can be no doubt that it was most real. 
Every one of consequence in Germany knew Rahel and came under 
the spell of her talk, and sometimes even of her writing. Goethe, 
we have seen, treated her with rare distinction; Varnhagen loved 
her deeply; Gentz, the great diplomatist, thought her “high 
above him”; Heine “took her for his patroness”; Mme. de Staél 
felt her power so strongly that she even forgot to be jealous of her. 
A personality like this, when all deductions are e, must have 
something in it worth knowing by later generations; must, in 
some of its roots at least, “reach down to the region of the 
perennial.” Deductions indeed may be made in abundance, on 
the score of vanity, on the score of vagueness; but there remains 
the picture of a woman of genius, wise and loving, and re 

' senting on her best side, as well as on her worst, a period of high 
- importance in the history of modern Europe. 


PARKER’S FLAVIAN AMPHITHEATRE.* 
(Second Notice.) 


E trust that we have in our former notice disproved Mr. 
Parker’s main position, according to which Flavian 
Amphitheatre wasnothing more than a recasting or enlargement of 
- the amphitheatre of Nero, and that in like sort a recasting or 
enlargement of the theatre of M. Scaurus. When Suetonius and 
». Tacitus’ distinctly declare that the amphitheatre of Nero was of 
wood and.stood in the Campus Martius, we cannot accept Mr. 
Parker's theory that it was of brick and stood on the site of the 
present Colosseum., When Pliny describes the building of Scaurus 
as a theatre, and minutely describes its scena, we cannot accept 
Mr. Parker’s theory that it was an amphitheatre which would 
without a scena, As far as the historical question goes, this is 
perhaps enough ; but it is really a duty to sound scholarship to go 
on a little further, and to point out the eae in which 
Mr. Parker has dealt with his authorities in gene: tt is all the 
more necessary because of the real value of much of Mr. Parker's 
researches. The diggings in the Colosseum which have brought 
so inuch to a were to a considerable extent done at his sugges- 
tion; and he did good service in pointing out the real nature of the 
substructures, and in helping to save them ,when they’ were. | 
. threatened with destruction. We hardly expect to be believed 


© * The Flavian commonly called the Colosseum at Rome; its 
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when we say that there were those who, when the diggings began, 
fancied that the performances went on at the bottom of everything, 
at the lowest point to which the diggings reached. They real} 

believed that the substructure, an essential part of the building, 
was walls built by the Frangipani, when the amphitheatre 
was turned into a fortress. ‘hose who talked in this way 
either had not seen or had not understood the arrangements of 
other amphitheatres, above all those of the amphitheatre at 
Capua. Indeed a vast amount of nonsense appeared in the Times 
and elsewhere to show that the objects of the Roman and Capuan 
amphitheatres were something quite different. On the strength of 
this absurd notion about the Frangipani, it was proposed, and 
actually begun, to destroy the underground works. Mr. Parker 
had a hand in stopping this destruction, and also in calling at- 
tention to the plain inference of common sense that the fights and 
other exhibitions could not have gone on at the bottom of the dee 

pit. A debt of gratitude is therefore owing to Mr. Parker from all 
students of Roman antiquities, even in this matter of the Colosseum, 
But for that very reason it is the more necessary to point out how 
utterly groundless are Mr. Parker's own notions of the history 
of the building. He will naturally be listened to on the 
subject; it is therefore a duty to warn those who may listen to 
him of the utterly reckless way in which he deals with his 
authorities. We thank Mr. Parker for what he has done for the 
building itself; we thank him for his photographic illustrations of 
it. We thank him—though to be sure Lipsius had done it long 
before him—for his elaborate comparison of the Colosseum with 
other amphitheatres; but, because of all this, it is only the 
more necessary to point out how little Mr. Parker can be trusted, 
how utterly groundless his arguments commonly are, when they 
rest, as they often must rest, on the construction of passages in 
Greek and Latin writers. 

A good deal of what Mr. Parker writes about the Colosseum 
really reads like a number of sentences put together without any 
attempt at connexion. Take, for instance, a passage like this, which 
really reminds us a little of the style of Mr. Mackenzie Walcott:— 


We are tuld that Nero made a Gymnasium and Naumachia in connection 
with his great palace, or golden house, and no vestiges of any such build- 
ings have been found, unless both were combined in the great building called 
the Colosseum from its colossal size. ‘The amphitheatre at Capua, being 
also a very large one, is said to have been called a Colosseum, but on rather 
doubtful authority. It is, however, certain that the name had nothing to 
do with the Colossus of Nero. It is evident that Nero made a great 
reservoir of water on this spot, which was supplied from his aqueduct on 
the Coelian. 


We wish Mr. Parker would tell us why the building was called 
Colosseum. We believe that there is no authority for the name 
earlier than Beda, and the name by which he speaks of it is not 
“Colosseum,” but “Coliseus.” Gibbon, it may be remarked, 
admits the name of “Coliseum,” as applied to the amphitheatre 
at Capua, on which Mr. Parker again oddly comments :— 


The great amphitheatre at Capua is almost of the same size as the Colos- 
seum in Rome, and a remarkably exact copy of it; some say that it was 
called by the same name, but this is rather doubtful, as persuns who have 
resided at Capua for years say they have never heard it so called ; the name 
is not of much importance, 


The name certainly is not of much importance in either case, though 
it is well to remember from how late a time the name dates, and 
that the received name of the word—not that used by Gibbon—is 
a mere attempt to give a classical look to a barbarous name; and it 
would have been as well also to refer to that odd story to be found 
in Ducange, which describes a Coliseum quite different from the 
Flavian Amphitheatre. ‘ And, if Mr. Parker’s inquiries at Capua 
had been carried on among those who resided there in the ninth 
century, he would have found that the Capuan Amphitheatre was 
then known, if not as the “ Colosseum,” at least as the -“ Colos- 
sus,” and that Waifer, who lived in it, thence took his title of 
‘ Colossensis ” henpert, Hist. Lang. 51,56). My. Parker was 
very near to this last authority when he quoted, in p. 6, the 
account of the building of the amphitheatre in the catalogue of 
Emperors in the same volume of Kccard’s Corpus Historicum. 


Mr. Parker certainly a into his service the very strangest 
allies. Suetonius records the dedication of the amphitheatre by 
Titus, and the games which he exhibited there, and also the shows 
which he exhibited in the old Naumachia. Dio also (Ixvi. 25) 
distinguishes two places where there were both shows of gladiators 
and naval fights, the second place being in the grove of Caius and 
Lucius. Nothing can be plainer; but Mr. Parker takes no notice 
of the of Dio, though he quotes the passage about the 
amphitheatre immediately before it; and he turns the passage in 
Suetonius, which so clearly distinguishes the amphitheatre and 
the old Naumachia, into an argument to prove that the amphi- 
theatre and the Naumaciia were clearly the same thing. In his 
work he first — Eutropius, then refers to ears. athe and 
then says, “The account by Suetonius, writing some eighty or 
ninety years previously, is very clear.” The chronology which 
places Suetonius eighty or ninety years before Cassiodorus is 
amazing even in Mr, Parker; but we agree with him that the 
prong 2 Suetonius is perfectly clear. It is perfectly clear to prove 
that the amphitheatre and the old Naumachia were quite distinct. 
Mr. Parker, however, boldly quotes the passage, and then adds :— 
These old naumachia were the same as the stagnum navale, the old for 


such amusements on the They have supposed to be the 
of ta the bat chotity ; and te 
tion of the gladiators in connection with them implies that it was at the 
same place. . 
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It is almost more amazing when a little after we read :— 

The names of stagnum or stagna, and naumachia, are evidently used in- 
differently by the classical authors, It has been already mentioned that in 
the description of the far-famed palace of Nero, reaching from the Esquiline 
to the Palatine Hill, Suetonius also speaks of it having “a lake (stagnum) 
like a sea surrounded by buildings, after the fashion of cities.” This could 
only apply to the Colosseum, and from this it would appear that in the time 
of Nero the surface could be flooded when required for theatrical display. 
Probably in two parts, divided by the great central passage or the gulf, 
and these two parts were called the stagna. It must always be remembered 
that the one object of the whole building was a theatre for the amusement 
of the people, very much like the Crystal Palace for London. 


It may be as well to say that the passage which Mr. Parker trans- 
lates stands in the original—“ Stagnum maris istar, circumseptum 
sedificiis ad urbium speciem.” Nero’s Golden House has always been 
a puzzle; but it is a new view that it should have anything in 
common with the Crystal Palace; for surely Mr. Parker does not 
mean to compare the objects of the Crystal Palace and those of 
the Colosseum. 

Mr. Parker presently gets to his special subject of construction. 
Now there can be no doubt that he is quite right in his 
general view of the history of brickwork. There is no doubt that 

_the bricks did get wider and further apart as time went on; so that 
brickwork of the time of Diocletian is quite unlike brickwork of 
the time of Nero. Mr. Parker finds some.arches of Neronian brick 
in the Colosseum, and he at once infers that they must be of older 
date than the time of Vespasian. Has. Mr. Parker been deceived 
by the extraordinary number of Emperors who reigned in the two 
years A.D, 68-69, so as to be led to fancy that the reigns of Nero 

‘and Titus were very far apart? Now in fact only twelve years 

ed between the death of Nero and the dedication of the 
olosseum ; so that it is quite possible that Nero’s bricklayers may 
have continued at work calor Veipeaion and Titus. Indeed, in 
the photographs Mr. Parker is satistied with calling them bricks of 
the first century ; and all the three Flavian reigns came within the 

_ first century. Directly after we read :— 

We are expressly told that Augustus had intended to build an amphi- 
theatre here, but had not done so. We have no mention of Claudius having 
built one, we are therefore driven back to an earlier period (probably 
to the amphitheatre of Scaurus, in the time of Sylla) for the date of the 
tufa oe | with the grooves for lifts, or pegmaia, in them, as has been 
mention 


This indeed is a wonderful inference to make on the words of 
Suetonius (Vesp. 9)—“Fecit . . . Amphitheatrum urbe media, 
"ut destinasse compererat Augustum,” 

After placing Suetonius only eighty or ninety years before 
Cassiodorus, it is certainly a small matter to make Seneca “ write 
about A.D. 20.” Mr. Parker goes to Seneca (cf. 88) as an autho- 
rity on his favourite subject of “ ata.” He also quotes his 
memorable seventh epistle on the shows generally. It seems that 
in the time when “ no one” had any idea “ that there was any- 
thing below the arena,” but few people had any idea that gladiators 
were ever killed. Mr. Parker labours to set them right with a zeal 
which reminds us of our old friend who took such pains to prove 
that Mahomet never was a Cardinal at Rome :— 


That one of the modes of putting criminals to death in Rome was to 
throw them to the wild beasts to be torn to pieces on the arena, to glut the 
savage taste of the Roman people, is notorious ; but that many of the gla- 

. diators and other actors were also frequently killed on the arena is not so 
ety known, and yet the evidence for it is too distinct to be doubted. 
neca mentions distinctly, in one of his Epistles, that a number of the 
bodies were to view, of men who were unable to defend themselves 
by their swords or their shields. He justly says that the men were as 
ey as the lions or the bears, and the usual end of these fighting men 
was death on the arena. There is a representation of them in a fine mosaic 
picture in the Villa Borghese, with the letter 9, and others on two of the 


graffiti found in the Colosseum in 1875. 


The words of Seneca, so oddly translated, are “ Nihil habent quo 
tegantur; ad ictum totis corporibus expositi nunquam frustra 
manum mittunt.”: But the point of the passage is that Seneca here 
describes the “ meridianum spectaculum,” which he says should 
have been less bloody than the other shows, but which was really 
more so. Having seemingly read this epistle of Seneca, it is odd that 
Mr. Parker could not better understand the reference in Suetonius 
(Claudius, 23), where he says that Claudius 

Bestiariis meridianisque adeo delectabatur ut etiam prima luce ad spec- 
taculum descenderet, et meridie, dimisso ad prandium populo, persederet. 
He then goes on to say that, besides those who were condemned 
to the games, Claudius would send others into the arena on slight 
pretexts. In Mr. Parker's hands this becomes one of the oddest 
things in a very odd paragraph :— 

The importance attached to the public amusements, both by the people 
and by the emperors, appears extraordi to modern ideas. Caligula was 
teva from morning to evening, and a series of the various kinds of 

unting in different countries exhibited, such as the hunts of the Africans 
and of the Trojans ; on these occasions, the arena was strewn with red and 
green foliage. At this period Suetonius: also mentions that the people 
. assembled at midnight for the shows of the following day, when they were 
. Sratuitous. . The Emperor Claudius himself would go at daybreak to the 

amphitheatre, and see the wild beasts fed, and again at mid-day. The same 
practice is mentioned by.Pliny as used in the time of Nero. Petronius also 
mentions the custom for two old negroes to sprinkle the arena with scents 
from small bottles, which they bought for the purpose. 

If any one will take the trouble to look to Mr. Parker's notes, he 
- Will see that every clause implies some ue misconception, 

But we were specially tickled with Claudius going to see the wild 

k fed—a harmless sight enough in some places. Surely this 

18 not a grim joke. When Mr, Parker speaks of “seeing the 


beasts fed,” surely he does not mean looking on at the games and 
seeing them eat men or one another. 

At the end of another paragraph, thrown together very much in 
Mr. Walcott’s style, we read that Seneca’s “ fifty-seventh letter is 
full of lamentations for the fate of the athletes.” It is rather a 
lamentation for his own fate on a muddy road which made him 
feel like an athlete. It is only Mr. Parker who laments the fate of 
the athletes. Opposite Plate XXII.—we are here in: thé unpaged 
part of the volume—we read :— 


An athlete, commonly called a wrestler ; but the athletes were more than. 
merely wrestlers, they were often men of high rank, and fought with 
weapons also, sometimes with fatal results. ‘This is a prize-man with his 
palm-branch in his hand, 

Of things which are merely queer we might fill a whole article. 
Here is one which is certainly queer enough, but it is not quite so 
queer as it looks :— 

In 1142, the Roman people had driven out the barons, and had possession 
of this with their other fortresses, as appears from the records of the Roman 
Senate at that period. But the Frangipani soon recovered it, and the pope 
of their party, Innocent III., A.p. 1180 (called by the opposite party 
the anti-pope), was their guest; and from hence he fulminated his ex- 
communication against the emperors, but he was soon afterwards eaptured 
and banished. 

In 1160, Alexander III. (Bandinelli of Siena, called the orthodox Pope) 

in his second year, being besieged by the Emperor Frederic Barbarossa, 
abandoned the Lateran Valace, and took refuge in the stronghold of the 
Frangipani, with his brothers and their families. He there held courts, 
treated causes, and also waited for opportunities. 
By more searching than it was worth, we have made out that 
there was a very obscure antipope, Lando of Sezze, who called 
himself Innocent the Third from 1178 to 1180. But we can make 
out nothing about his fulminating excommunications against the 
emperors. Is it possible that he and a more famous Innocent the 
Third have got confounded ? 

We are glad’ to find that Mr. Parker, in his survey of amphi- 
theatres, takes in Pola, though he does not seem to have been there 
himself :— 

I am indebted for this clear account of the amphitheatre at Pola to Lord 

Talbot de Malahide, who was there in October, 1875. ‘The excellent 
drawing, of Mr. Arthur Glennie, who resided at Pola for one whole 
summer, also agree perfectly with the excellent account of that remark- 
able building, which further contributes to illustrate the Colosseum at 
Rome. An excellent account of Pola appeared about the same time in the 
Saturcay Review, but this is more general, not so specially written with 
this ol. ct in view. 
We are delighted to find ourselves in company with so much ex- 
cellence. And so we with Mr. Parker, not at all forgetting 
his real services to knowledge both at Rome and elsewhere, but 
holding that they only make it the more needful to point out how 
thoroughly mistaken he is in his whole history of the Flayian 
Amphitheatre. 


THE ATELIER DU LYS.* 


be opening scene of the story told with much knowledge and 

e by the author of Mademoiselle Mori passes at a village 
called Vaise lying ‘‘ between Pontarlier on the French frontier 
and that district which in 1793 was known as Bresse.” This 
village is separated by a river from the Chateau de St. Aignan, 
owned by a good family of the noblesse de province, claiming 
distant cousinship with an elder branch bearing the same name. 
The owner of the chateau, at the time the story opens, has for 
long left the entire nt of his estate to his steward 
Leroux, “ much better known to the tenants than their master, of 
whom Leroux’s dealings gave no very pleasant impression.” As 
to the Baron and his sons, no one in the vi knew where 
they were; some said at Paris; some that they had emigrated ; 
when Leroux was asked he only shrugged his shoulders :— 


The villagers had never known exactly what te make of Jacques 
Leroux ; they had feared him when he acted for his lord, and feared him 
even more now that he headed. the little party of Jacobins which had 
sprung up at Vaise as elsewhere, to be at first hailed and admired as 
patriots by their neighbours, all of whom had their own story of wrongs 
and a but who now began to be viewed with vague and fearful 
distrust. No one in France knew exactly what to expect or fear, so that 
no effectual defence could be attempted against the rising tide of revo- 
lution. Of late a rumour had cire t the chateau and its lands 
were to be sold as bien d’émigré, in lots to the highest bidder, as the pro- 

rty of a neighbouring convent had been, some time before. No one 
oh the truth of this, unless Leroux did. The villagers thought that 
they must now be at liberty to kill game and fell trees as they pleased, 
and went, en musse, to pull down the dovecot of the chateau, with vengeful 
recollections of the crops mye and diminished by the flights of 
pigeons, whose right it was to feed in the tenants’ fields. But having ac- 
complished the destruction of the “colombier,” they found a sudden check 

ut to their proceedings by Leroux’s ing that the chateau and its 
mdencies were the pro of the nation, and must therefore be re- 
spected. It was a severe i 


intment, and there was much * 
tat with bated breath, for Leroux knew bow to speak too signitdantly tobe 
Leroux, indeed, by an indefinable power of inspiring terror, with- 


out using or seeming to any formidable force, crushed his 
St. Aignan, first into cowed and 
helpless submission, and then into her grave, whither she went 
leaving Edmée, her daughter, a girl of some sixteen or seventeen, on 
Leroux’s hands. On her deathbed, the scene of which is described 


* The Atelier du Lys; or, an Art Student in the Reign of Terror. 
By the Author of “ Mademoiselle Mori.” 2 vols. London: Longmins & 
1876, 
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without any of that vulgar straining at effect which has grown 
common among a certain set of novelists, Mme. Leroux implores 
her daughter, for many cogent reasons, that if she ever has a chance | 
of doing anything for a St. Aignan she will be sure to do it. | 
While they are yet talking Leroux comes in and announces, in a | 
brutal fashion, that the Baron's eldest son has been taken by the | 
soldiers of the Revolution. “ And he has been shot,” Edmée said | 
so quietly that he was deceived into thinking she had heard the | 
news, and demanded with angry intelligence who had told her. | 
“+ Tt needs no one to tell that, if he was taken, said the girl | 
coldly.” In his reply to this, Leroux strikes terror into both | 
mother and daughter a announcing that his good friend Letumier 
demands Edmée in marriage, Letumier being a red-hot Jacobin, a | 
connexion with whom would be valuable to Leroux, while by 
marrying her to him he would get rid of Edmée, whose quiet re- 
sistance constantly irritated him. 

Edmée’s chance of doing something for a St. Aignan comes only 
too soon. Two days after her mother’s funeral she overhears a | 
conversation between her father and Letumier from which she | 
learns that the Chevalier de St. Aignan has suddenly arrived at the | 
chateau to secure certain title-deeds and sums of money, and is to be | 
surprised from both sides by parties of “ good patriots.” Ediace’s | 
resolution is taken at once; she rushes as soon as she can, regard- | 
less of her own risk, to warn the Chevalier Alain, and arrives just | 
too late; for at the moment when she has told him who she is | 
the two parties despatched to arrest him arrive. Leroux, when | 
Edmée is discovered, displays a brutality which arouses a murmur | 
among his hearers, and finally the maire, who has been disturbed | 
and reluctant all the time, makes a judicious speech in which he | 
appeals to the people of Vaise not to give an opportunity to their | 
rivals by sending one of their own girls to prison as a bad patriot. | 
“ Yes, yes, citizen Letumier,” he says; “I know that Fouché has | 
reproached us for having contributed so few to the prisons of | 
Macon ; but what does that show ? that there are only good Re- 
publicans among us, to be sure. Are we to be free and equal only 
to have Fouché ordering us about as if he were our seigneur? ’ 
Then, observing that Beaders daughter cannot but be a good 
patriot, and that there is only one aristocrat present, he proposes, | 
on the principle of man and wife being one, to merge the 
aristocrat in the patriot. ‘Let the young ci-devant marry 
the girl, and send them about their business. What do you 
say to that?” The people, not sorry to see both Leroux 
and theChevalier humiliated, applaud the proposal, to which Alain, 
more to save the girl than himself, agrees, and they are married 
according to the brief ceremony then required. When they are 
left alone, Alain makes up his mind what todo. He tells Edmée 
that he fears they must make a long journey at once, and, asking 
her if she has heard of his aunt Mile. de St. Aignan, says that 
the best thing he can do for Edmée is to leave her under this 
aunt’s protection at Mortemart, while he goes to join his father, 
who has fled across the frontier to Switzerland. 

On their weary way to Mortemart they fall in with a kindly 
Swiss, named Balmat, who has a passion tor art and is going to 
Paris to study under David ; and in, his company they arrive at the 
house of Mile. de St. Aignan, whom Alain is glad enough to find 
yet undenounced and safe, and there he leaves Edmée. It is from 
this point that the complications begin to which the hasty mar- 
riage of Edmée and Alain is the prologue. There is a certain 
cousin of St. Aignan’s, named De Pelven, who has been at one 
time hand and glove with the Palais Royal, at another a Jacobin, 
and now a man of considerable influence, which he well knows 
how to turn to the best account for himself. He is a man of great 
talent and few scruples, not without good impulses, which are, 
however, swallowed up in his selfishness. He arrives at Mile. de 
St. Aignan’s house to look for Alain, and is disinclined to believe 
the old lady’s assurances that the Chevalier is not in Mortemart. 
He makes an excuse to stay some days in the neighbourhood ; after 
he has gone, Mile. de St. Aignan asks Edmée :— 


“What did you think of him, petite ?” 

“ He seemed old—much older than Monsieur le Chevalier.” 

“So he is—twenty years older, l imagine. No, a face like that—carved 
out of yellow ivory—would not take your fancy, child; but I have heard 
that few women can resist De Pelven. However, that is not talk for a child 
like you.” 

“] am glad he will come again,” said Edmée. She had cause of gratitude 
to M. de Pelven, as it seemed, for after a conference with the maire and the 
notary of Mortemart, a formal permission was made out and given to him 
for her residence in the town. 


As time pela De Pelven, who has gradually felt an attraction 
towards Edmée growing upon him, advises Mlle. de St. Aignan to 
leave Mortemart for Paris, on their way whither they encounter 
in the diligence Collot d’Herbois, who is with a strange persistency 
miscalled by the writer Collet. When they arrive at Paris 
Edmée, afraid of the declarations which De Pelven persists in 
making to her, although she has told him the story of her marriage, 
which she regards as binding, insists upon their having rooms 
of their own, instead of occupying of De Pelven’s house. 
They are forced to be content with wretched rooms in an 
out-of-the-way street, which in spite of its obscurity is 
sometimes filled by a furious mob rushing by to break 
open some baker's shop. De Pelven is obliged to leave Paris 
for a while, but gives the two women a protection from 
Robespierre and Danton extending over five weeks. The moment 
the time is expired, and before De Pelven is back, the woman of 
the house denounces Mile. de St. Aignan, and procures her arrest. 
Before this there has been an interview between the old lady and 


De Pelven, in which he has managed to discover, without raisi 
suspicion, that she regards the marriage between Alain and Edmég 
as sacred; and when he comes back, in a scene drawn with con. 
siderable power between him and Edmée, she taxes him with 
having compassed the arrest himself :— 


“ By what miserable chance did this occur ?” 

“ Monsieur, that you must ask the woman in whose house you placed us.” 

“You are mistaken. She was aware that you were under the agis of 
Rebespierre ; I took care of that.” 

“ And aware too of the very day on which it ceased to serve us. You 
took care of that also. Oh, do not deny it, monsieur, for I should not” 
believe you.” 

“You think, then, that I have allowed Mademoiselle de St. Aignan to be 
arrested ? ” 

“Ido. She was an obstacle in your path, and you brushed it away.” 

“ As I would anything, anyone, who stood between us,” he answered, with 
passion intensified by the strength with which he repressed it. “Child! | 
would break you yourself if I could not make you yield otherwise. Do you 
know the old story of the slight vase which floated down a stream in com- 
pany with a brazen jar? There is your history, unless you will hear reason,” 
and she saw the fierce and dangerous gieamin hiseye. “Do you think you 
can measure yourself against me ?” he continued, as if he understood how 
inwardly and in silence she was rallying all her powers of resistance, and 
though her spirit was rising in indomitable revolt she trembled at the in- 
creasing vehemence of his tone, and the look in his face. “Foolish one! 
many who were strong in their day have tried it, and where are they? 
Listen, Edmée, I do not speak to you of my love, you know it, and only 
shrink the more from me; I tell you, whether you love me or abhor me it is 
all one, you must yield, but if you yield voluntarily, without delay, I will 
save Mademoiselle de St. Aignan.” 


Balmat the Swiss, however, manages to save Edmée from the 


| sacrifice contemplated, and De Pelvep, having no more to gain by 


Mile. de St. Aignan’s imprisonment, procures her release from 
Robespierre. There are other dangers, however, of an exciting 
kind to be passed through, and in the description of one of these 
occurs a blunder worse than that of calling Collot, Collet d'Herbois, 
It is indeed strange that a writer familiar with the subject under- 
taken should pass uncorrected this sentence. “ ‘ Tais-tu, Laure!’ 
he said hastily to the gay girl at his side.” 

All dangers are, however, avoided or overcome, and Edmée, 
falling in with an old friend of hers, M. Delys, a painter who used 
to be kind to her in the old days at St. Aignan, becomes his pupil 
and does him much credit. We have dwelt so much upon the 
earlier portion of the Atelier du Lys that we can say little of 
what is perhaps the pleasanter, if not the more exciting, part of the 
book. ‘The plot by which things are brought to a happy end is 
pretty and ingenious, the characters are drawn with truth and 
delicacy, and the descriptions throughout the book are vivid. 


EARLIEST GREEK CHRISTIAN HYMNS.* 


7 is intelligible that modern hymnology should owe a heavier 
debt to Latin than to Greek sources when we consider how 
much more familiar for many ages the former language and 
literature were to Europe. Nevertheless we should take some shame 
to ourselves that there is still so limited a knowledge, even 
among scholars, of the treasures of Christian minstrelsy laid 
up in works of the fathers and early bishops of the Church in the 
language which enshrines the golden eloquence of Chrysostom. 
Dr. Neale, it is true, has to some extent made use of these 
treasures; and here and there a modern hymn-maker has pressed 
into his collection one or more of the Greek hymns in the third 
volume of Daniel's Thesaurus Hymnologicus; but it is only now 
that the publication in 1871 of the Greek Anthologia Carminum 
Christianorum, by W. Christ and M. Paranikas, has inspired a 
competent scholar to translate into English verse some choice 
samples of the earlier and more beautiful Greek Church poetry, 
the hymns and odes of Synesius, Gregory Nazianzen, Clement of 
Alexandria, and Methodius. The German work published by 
Teubner, and convenient in point of price and bulk, is pro- 
bably not as well known as it might be; but it has fallen 
into good hands in the case of Mr. Chatfield, a scholar who has 
long been known in this field by his translations of the Liturgy 
into Greek verse, and by his fondness for kindred studies, as 
evinced in his suggestions to the late Lord Lyttelton while 
engaged upon his Comus and Samson Agonistes, Thus Mr. 
Chattield is well fitted to appreciate the expression of “sublime 
thought and divine truth” in grand early metres, to discriminate 
the tine wheat of the first ages from the later Mariolatric chaff, 
and, discarding the latter, to reproduce as far as might be the pick 
of the former in English verse. By his own description, his 
volume has the recommendation of coming before the public as 
a labour of love, done in the intervals of parochial work, and 
occasionally by the river-side, or on the ridge of the neighbouring 
hill. His style is characterized by freedom and absence of 
pedantry ; and he shows, on the whole, an adequate appreciation 
of the thought and style of his originals. His biographies are 
bers brief; but the reader can supplement them from Dr, Smith’s 
ictionary. 

Mr. Chatfield’s first Christian poet is Synesius, Bishop of 
Ptolemais (A.D. 375-430), a philosopher, patriot, and statesman, 
as well as poet, who had uo less knowledge and practice in affairs 
than gifts of fancy and strength and keenness of intellect. A 
native of Cyrene, he studied there and at Alexandria, where he 


* Songs and Hymns of Earliest Greek Christian Poets, Bishops, and 
others, Translated into English Verse. By Allen W. Chatfield, M.A., Vicat 
of Much Marcle. London, Oxford, and Cambridge: Rivingtons. 1876. 
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Hypatia; and his eloquence and talents were more than 


€ towed on the maintenance of the interests of Libya at the | for its symbolic explanation of their well-known gifts; but we 
ed on the mainte f the interests of Libya at the | for it boli lanation of their well-kn fts; but 

court of Arcadius, with whom his influence weighed at least for | confine ourselves to a good version of a feature in the Saviour's 

the passing hour. Mr. Chatfield is disposed to stand by the | visit to the spirits in prison, on which he more than once dilates. 
somewhat misrepresented Synesius in respect of his Christianity, | In the Greek the lines ran:— 

and we agree with him that the internal evidence of his poems is eee Ms, [dak sc.] 

consistent with sincere and reverent faith; though at a transi- éxd@npas Sc. 

tion period a sense of doubt accompanies the perusal of hymns 
containing the sort of imagery which we find in Hymn IX. | 
. p. oa, into which are freely brought such names as Lucifer, Mr, Chatfield renders them :— 
t (pp. , Luna, Titan, and Cerberus. Here is a stave repre- And dark recesses undeaground 
Nt senting how these greeted and hailed the Saviour after His visit In succour to the dead there bound, 

to the spirits in prison and His resurrection (yet(noev ‘Ewrdopos— By Thee, great Conqueror, were trod, 
e svpos dpxav 40-53):— And Hades stood aghast at God. 

And golden Hesperus afar ITereand there he seems less happy, as where in Ode I. 54 he translates 

h Shot beams, the Cytherean star. | the line in which the fallen angels are described as woAv@povy kai 
I And shepherdess of nizht, the moon, modvpyriv (dusrov sc.) as * A Godlike though God-fallen race.” 
Fill’d her bright crescent with festoon, W, uld k he ioht he shed literall 
! And flowering wreath of liquid fire, | We should think they might be described more literally as “‘a 
_ And led her peers in joyous choir ; clamorous, ¢ much plotting race. Nor are we quite clear on 
. And through the trackless paths of air what principle Mr. Chatfield translates the words muaives kiopov 
. Titan spread out his flaming bair: tdpoous in Ode V. 28. 
d For God's own Son, the Master Mind Equal interest attaches to the translations which are given 
Which did all things create and bind from! G Nazi 
‘ Jn ancitnal low, fall well he knew, rom Gregory Nazianzen, another luminary of the great Church 
; From whom his primal fire he drew. constellation of the fourth century, and perhaps a greater poet, as 
: i : . | well as bishop (for the brief term of his episcopate) than Synesius. 
The sound the This writer indeed appears to us, in the variety of his subjects, 
| the Trinity (see Hymn II. y. 22 foll.), though at a first | 94 his allusions to classic poetry and fable, to give token of more 

glance one 13 to the The Spirit Y@#ous cultivation than the other, and to be less addicted to ful!- 
“middle be pirit, mi | ing back upon mere theological formulas. In the Hymn to Christ 
compeer, ‘ally q app which begins this collection, two stanzas describing the Son's 
the Holy Spirit; and he Homeric by work of making and sustaining the world ate turned with suffi- 
Semen though in other places it strikes us that there is 

~ | a tendency to hrase. 

‘ carry that with Thee acceptance find.” (Hymn III. 106.) That ency en See te 
; his mind was of a poetic mould, and therefore keenly alive to the For Thee le etin- igi 
: good and evil agencies of the spirit world and its unseen influences, His passions to control 


is seen in many passages, as e.g. when in his 4th Hymn and fifth 
stanza (vy. 38-48) he sings:— 
Let ether listener be 
To holy psalmody. 
Let air be silent, too, and rapid streams 
Adown the earth that pour, 
And waves that lash the shore, 
Let all be stayed as it in prayer beseems. 
And demon foes to holy strain, 
Who haunt recesses dark and in the tombs remain ; 
Fly they far, far away, 
While I my offerings pay. 
In the same ode is a fine translation of a noble image of 
Synesius, recognizing the work of Him who made heaven and 
earth, which is done still further in the next ode. The lines 
Tul:— 
And in the depths of sky 
Unfathomed we descry 
Thy ruling hand and power ; for it is there 
That Thou the stars dost lead, 
And in light’s pastures feed 
The glittering host, with a true shepberd’s care. 
: To all in heaven, in earth below, 
Thou dost their tasks assign, and life on all bestow. 


There is one especial charm about this early Christian poet— 
whose claim, however, in the 7th Ode, to have first invented this 
fashion of odes, must, we suspect, be taken “cum grano”— 
namely, that he imparts reality to his work by personal allusions 
and domestic references. In his 3rd Ode he refers to a journey 
he had made southward to pay his vows to God in Egypt, from 
that far Northern Thrace where he had been sojéurning three 
dreary years near the Imperial Court, apparently pleading for the 
Libyan Pentapolis, and, as he puts it, ‘bearing his mother- 
country on his shoulders.” That he combined the patriot with 
the poet and pleader is seen in an expression of his 5th Hymn, 
which recalla curiously a classical proverb. In a Hymn to the 
Son one of his petitions runs thus :— 

Persuasion to my words nod Thou, 
And to my deeds such honest fame, 
That truth L ne’er may disavow, 
Nor Sparta nor Cyrene shame. 


Cyrene, it need scarcely be said, was a colony of Sparta, and a true 
Cyrenian would be imbued with the spirit of the exhortation, 
“Spartam quam nactus es, orna.” A pleasing glimpse, too, 
Synesius affords of his domestic life; for some readers will be 
surprised to learn that the Bishop of Ptolemais was so honest in 
his “ nolo episcopari,” when Theophilus pressed the office upon him, 
that he made it a condition that he should not have to put away 
his wife, for whom he prays God’s blessing very tenderly in his 
8th Ode. There, too, he expresses a loving gratitude for the 
providential recovery of his child :— 

And on that darling son of mine 

May ‘Thy preserving mercy shine, 

Whom, when just passing gates of death, 

Thou didst restore to vital breath. 

O Lord of Life, ’twas Thou didst wrench 

: From death’s cold grasp his prey, and quench 
* My burning grief in floods of joy ; 
For Thou didst give me back my boy, 
And tears, O Father, ‘Thou didst dry, 


And the Divine to sean; 
For thou of all Creator art, 
Thou mad’st the whole, and every part. 


All march in ordered band ; 
O’er all Thou hold’st the reins ; 
All creatures of Thy hand 
Thy providence sustains. 
For Thou the word didst +peak—twas done ! 
That Word of Thine was God the Son. 


But the two most remarkable hymns of Gregory Nazianzen are 
that “To God” in dactylic hexameters, beginning 
énéxewa’ and the Hymn “ To his own Soul.” The latter is justly 
characterized by Mr. Chatfield as spirited, forcible, and racy, 
and, according to his conception of it, he has done it adequate 
justice. The quotation that follows will give an idea of the tirst, 
mostly satisfactory, though the last line of the first stanza is rather 
“ Tate and Bradyish” :— 
For round the centre all the woes 
Of night and darkling day, 
The common wants and common throes ; 
And all to Thee do pray. 
And all things as they move along 
In order fixed by Thee, 
Thy watchword heed, in’-ilent song 
Hymning Thy majesty. 
All-named from attributes Thine own, 
How call Thee as we owght ? 
Thou art unlimited, alone, 
Beyond the range of thought. 


The second is in a much more sparkling vein, and passes in 
review the desires of the carnal mind in their order, with the 
counter resolves of the spiritual mind, pointing against covetousness 
the moral of Gyges and Midas, and shadowing forth the consequence 
of wedding a daughter of Heth, by the results which will ensue in 
the multiplication of woes and slaughters. One is reminded, 
though not in the same groove as is common in the Latin Hymnists, 
of the routine phases of worldly vainglory, the Senate, the Forum, 
the Games. The vanity of human ambition is put in much the 
same form:— 
Vain wish! a shadowy dreaming, 
A moan of wind hence bound, 
Whiz of an arrow gleaming, 
A handelep’s dying sound. 


In the verses that follow the poet sets forth more abiding pro- 
spects 
For thee a house abideth, 
A rock with self-formed dome 
Nature herself provideth 
We give thee such a home. 
Or if thy fancy leadeth 
To build thee such a cell, 
But little toil it needeth, 
Where thou mayst safely dwell. 
The body claims small paynicur, 
Ere it returns to dust : 
Skins, camel's hair for raiment, 
Of old sufliced the just. 


And grass or straw, as chances, 
Make thou thy humble bed— 
And purple heath or branches 


In answer to Thy suppliant’s cry. 


Had we space for other specimens of Synesius’s poetry, we 


The coverlet be spread. 


It is well known that the life which Gregory here images he 


} 
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eventually adopted, preferring it to the worldling’s “ boring the 
vessel ” (rerpnupev@ avrheiv 132), a figure which he borrows 
from the daughters of Danaus, or nursing the frozen reptile to sting 
him when revived, a simile which shows his familiarity with fable 
lore. Amongst others of Gregory Nazianzen’s poems is a “ Morn- 
ing Prayer,” which is made good sense and metre by Mr. Chatiield’s 
emendation ép6pos for dpOtos. 

Of the rest of the Greek Christian poets Mr. Chatfield singles 
out Methodius, Bishop of Patara and afterwards of Tyre, a martyr 
in the Dioclesian persecution, whose virgin’s song in twenty-four 
strophes, according tu the order of the alphabet, was worth repro- 
ducing in English verse, and has been rendered with much spirit ; | 
and Clement of Alexandria, whose celebrated hymn to Christ— 
dyiwy, ravdayarwp—he has turned with considerable 
success. He has added an interesting appendix of hymns of un- 
known authorship in unrhymed English, by way of showing the 

t antiquity of parts of our Liturgy and Communion Service. 
t is somewhat singular that, as his list of authors ends with 
Clement, whose epoch was .D. 170-220, Mr. Chattield has re- 
versed the chronological order in his arrangement. We need not 
quarrel with this, seeing that the order of merit is still preserved, 
unless indeed we rate Gregory Nazianzen as foremost. It is a 
clear gain to have got this taste of early Greek Christian song 
from so competent a translator. 


CARPENTER’S MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY.* 


wus Dr. Carpenter's book should have reached its fourth 
edition within two years need not be a matter of great sur- 
prise. The author's reputation in certain fields of physical science 
must doubtless have assisted the diffusion of a work which, while 
it has mostly to do with the facts of the moral world, professedly 
reasons on the data of physiology. There are moreover certain 
characteristics of the book which are pretty certain to secure the 
popularity of any scientific work. It is full of concrete illustra- 
tions from beginning to end. The author skilfully avoids the 
more abstruse aspects of his subject, while he does not hesitate to 
break the course of his argument by biographical anecdotes, ex- 
tending in some cases over twelve pages (see pp. 266-278), if only 
he has good and pertinent stories to relate. Not only so, but | 
he has a keen sense for what is striking to the imagination and 
what is uppermost in the popular mind ; and his lengthy discus- 
sions of the phenomena of “ electro-biology,” of mesmerism, and of 
Spiritualism, have without doubt contributed no little to the success 
ot the volume. Finally, Dr. Carpenter manages to soothe and to re- 
assure the theological mind, which is nowadays a good deal perturbed 
by the messages frequently delivered by menof science. Dr. Ceipaeten 
is pre-eminently a cautious man. He never shocks his readers. 
Even where he is seeking to disabuse men’s minds of an illusion, 
as in his thoroughly common-sense explanations of the occult 
phenomena of mesmerism, &c., he has a way of doing it which may 


easily leave the subject of the error a faint assurance that he was 
at least half right. The same wisdom of method is visible in the 
author's discussion of the relations of science and theology. Ile 
never loses an opportunity of introducing religious sentiment into 
his discussion, and in a closing chapter he goes a good deal out of 
his way to discuss the question of Mind and Willin nature. We 
think these facts account for very much of the popularity of Dr. 
Carpenter's book—a popularity which is clearly proved by the 
notice accorded to it in certain high quarters where works on mental 
science are in general ignored as lying outside the limits of popular 
literature, 

We are far from saying that there are no excellences in the work 
as an exposition of a certain field of scientific research which give 
it a value apart from the advantages just enumerated. For one 
thing, the writer expounds his science with great clearness. He 
has a way of presenting scientific truth as though it might have 
been reached by the reader's own unaided common sense. More- 
over, he has a wholesome dislike to the clouding of scientific 
questions with a metaphysical haze. In short, he participates in 
Mr. Darwin’s scientific common sense—a quality which more or less | 
marks off all English men of science from some of their foreign 
brethren. It seems to us, indeed, that Dr. Carpenter's clearness 
is sometimes obtained by overlooking the subtlety and complexity 
of a question. Yet clearness of view is so estimable a quality in a 
teacher of science that we must honour it even when it seems to 
exclude a certain subtle penetration of vision. 

We suspect, however, that Dr. Carpenter's admirers would be 
but ill content with the position here accorded to his treatise. | 
According to the view of a high authority already referred to, the 
author has originated new ideas of great scientific importance. | 
In a quotation from that authority prefixed to the new edition, 
he is said to have “built up a natural history of the menta 
faculties.” As there seems to be a good deal of uncertainty, if | 
not misapprehension, respecting the value of the work as a new 
contribution to science, it may be worth while to inquire for a 
moment or two into the true state of the case. 

With the exception of one or two minor points, such as the 
rather fanciful hypothesis that the sensory ganglia of the brain 
are the immediate seat of all consciousness, to the exclusion of the 

* Principles of Mental Physiology, with their Applications to the Train- 
ing and Diecipline of the Mind, and the Stud St Morbid Conditions. 
By William B. Carpenter, C.B., M.D., Lp, &e. Fourth Edition. 
London: Henry 8S. King & Co. 


nizes an automatic or reflex mode of attention as well. 
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corticle surfaces of the hemispheres, Dr. Carpenter's claim to origi. 
nality rests on two principal ideas. Theseare, first of all, the doctrineof 
Unconscious Cerebration,and secondly the peculiar conception of the 
Egoas Will, which presides over without sharing in the causally deter. 
mined action of the other mental functions and their correlated bodily 
processes. The doctrine of unconscious cerebration affirms that there 
is such a thing asa reflex activity of the brain ; that is to say, there 
are cerebral activities which are unattended by consciousness, and 
which discover themselves only in their later effects—whether 
some external movement, or some affection of consciousness of 
which they are the remote antecedents. With respect to this theory, 
the claim to originality put forth by Dr. Carpenter has, we think? 
been pretty well upset by Dr. Laycock in certain papers recently 
contributed to the Journal of Mental Science. According to 
these, it seems clear that Dr. Laycock had anticipated the idea of 
an unconscious reflex action of the brain in publications anterior 
to that of Dr. Carpenter. The latter does not meet Dr. Laycock’s 


' claims in the new edition of his work; but contents himself with 


re-stating in a note (p. 516) that Dr. Laycock did not sufficiently 
show that by reflex action of the brain he meant unconscious 
action. When to this it is added that metaphysicians like Kant 
and Hamilton had frequently insisted on some occult mode of 
mental action, which, as J. 5. Mill has shown, is unintelligible 
except as nervous changes unaccompanied by consciousness, it will 
be seen that Dr. Carpenter has by no means made a very startling 
discovery here. What he has done is to give a new and rather 
tine-sounding name to this process, to assign to it greater pro- 
miuence in our mental operations, and to illustrate its effects in 
many new ways. In the last two parts of this task he has, we 
cordially recognize, displayed considerable ingenuity and insight, 
though we are disposed to think that he isa little too ready to 
fall back on this hidden cerebral action when a little more re- 
flection would suggest some directly observable cause. In fact, 
the hypothesis of unconscious brain action is exceedingly liable to 
be employed as a kind of deus ex machind in psychology, much as 
Hartmann uses the idea of unconscious will. 

The other original feature in Dr. Carpenter’s book is the con- 
ception of the Ego. ‘This is put forward as a direct refutation of 
the theory of “ Human Automatism,” which has made so great a 
stir of late in the hands of Professor Tyndall and Mr.Huxley. The 


| author thinks he has found an escape {rom what he conceives to be 


the depressing and benumbing influences of contemporary scientific 
teaching ; and, being a qualitied man of science himself, he naturally 
expects his discovery to bring relief and consolation to many 
troubled minds. By the term automatism the writer means “ not 
merely those bodily but those mental activities which are deter- 
minately related to (or, in other words, are caused by) previous 
bodily or mental activities, to the exclusion of all chotce or self- 
direction on the part of the Ego” (Preface to Fourth Edition, 
p- Xvii. note). We strongly object to this extension of the term 
automatism, but this does not so much concern us here. The 
author allows that all mental phenomena except those controlled 
by will are “automatic,” that is to say, subject to the law of 
causation, and so determined. The highest intellectual achievements, 
the discovery of a great scientitic truth, for example, are in all but 
their volitional elements as much mechanical—that is, subject to 
laws of uniformity and connected with the mechanism of the 
nervous centres—as the most elementary processes of sensation. 
Thought as such, emotional aspiration as such, is no part of the 
Ego; it is the control of these by the will which first involves the 
co-operation of the Ego. This control is effected through atten- 
tion—that is to say, voluntary attention; for Dr. Carpenter = 
‘An E 
then is something wholly outside the play of our feelings and 
ideas, but can intervene at any point in the current, checking or 


‘altering the course of the tide. It is by this volitional direction of 


attention that a man is able to exercise a control over the motives 
of action, and so to realise free-will:— 


This power is exercised in the determinate fixation of the Ego’s attention 
on the deterrent motives which he knows ought tu prevail, and in the deter- 
minate withdrawal of his mental vision from the attraction which he knows 
ought not to prevail; so that the intensification of the former and the 
weakening of the latter give to the claims of duty a preponderating force 


| in the regulation of the conduct.—Pretace, p. xlvi. 


Whether this attenuated form of the Ego will satisfy thoughtful 
minds is perhaps doubtful. It seems to us to be a rather feeble 
attempt to save a little of the territory of spiritualism from the 
grasp of materialism. But why resort to either of the two 
theories? Why not be content to look on the mental and the 
bodily as perfectly distinct, though manifesting themselves ina 
certain connexion in time? This is a much older escape from 


| materialism than the one supplied by the author, and it seems t0 


us to be far more tenable. Dr. Carpenter, in conceding so much 
territory to “automatism,” has in reality robbed the remainin 
ground of all stability. There is a continuity in all men 
phenomena, and to separate a certain class of meatal actions from 
all others as manifestations of an occult Ego strikes us as being 
thoroughly unphilosophical. And it is quite easy to conceive how 
those higher exercises of volition in which the eflicacy of motives 
is somehow moditied by a selective attention may be eflected by pre- 
cisely the same “automatic” mental processes as the most elemen- 
tary conscious actions. For our daily experience and a good part 
of education has a direct tendency to build up adequate “ motives 
for this very control of attention itself. io 
We cannot then bring ourselves to entertain so high an opinion 
of Dr. Carpenter's discoveries in psychology as many others appear 
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to do. At the same time there can be no doubt that his work is 
of great practical value. If it did nothing else, its full discus- 
sion of certain contemporary superstitions, and its vigorous vin- 
dication of common sense against silly infatuation and impudent 
pretension, would be sure to effect a most valuable result. 


OUR NEXT NEIGHBOUR.* 


F it is difficult in real life to draw a clear line between spright- 
] liness and vulgarity, it is apparently impossible in fiction. 
Authors and authoresses alike try their hands at this delicate 
distinction, but for the most — they fail ignominiously ; and, in | 
Jace of the charming girl, full of happiness and innocent fun, yet 
neither coarse nor bold, we are treated to various presentations of 
hoydens of such full-flavoured breadth of vulgarity as would not, 
we believe, be found among upper-class servants. Our Neat | 
Neighbour is a book of this kind. It assumes to treat of great | 

rsonages, such as a duke and a duchess, a marquess and a | 
marchioness, a few minor lords, and a few sketchy and unim- | 
portant ladies, together with others of like degree, more minutely | 
painted and placed in more —— artistic positions. Of 
these the heroine, Lady Fanny FitzMorris, the eldest daughter 
of Lord Kirkcudbright, is one; and—we speak under correc- 
tion—she seems to us rather an odd young person for the 
daughter of a gentleman, as we may presume her father the 
marquess to have been. The opening scene, which introduces the | 
reader to Lady Fanny and her two sisters, Alice and Katie—who, | 


by the way, are never — by any title at all—as they are 
shying billiards with their brother Dick, strikes the keynote 
of the story. They are making themselves merry over a certain 
visiting card. “Julius Hawkshaw,” repeats Fanny, “in a sing- 
song voice. It won't get pretty any way; not even with my | 
best notes.” On which she pirouettes round what the author 

calls “the hall” (from which it seems that their “mansion ” | 
did not boast a billiard-room) humming “ The Blue Danube,” | 
and “valsing” to her own humming. “Dick caught her | 
round the waist as she was passing him, and together they | 
danced till exhausted nature prostrated them both on the sofa, | 
where their father, Lord Kirkcudbright, who at that moment | 
entered, found them huddled together under a bright patch of | 
sunlight that smiled in on them from the setting October sun.” 

With this beginning we are not surprised to hear my lord say of 

his footman, who had denied them to this same Julius Hawkshaw, | 
their “ next neighbour ” and a wealthy parvenu, yet on whom my | 
lord had called—* Clever fellow, that man of mine. Only been | 
here a month, but I think he knows by the look of people whom I 
want to see and whom I don't.” With such an encomium on his | 
servant the following bit of fun to his daughter comes naturally — 
enough :— Do you know you are one of those most hateful of all 

most loathsome created beings, an enfant terrible?” also that he 

goodness gracious” by way of expletive, and talk of | 
his “ honour as a peer of the realm.” Perhaps the most sensible 

thing in the conversation is a little speech by Lady Fanny :— 

“The London drawing-rooms, papa, teem nowadays with miserable re- 
spectable folks, all straining to mount the staircase of refined Society. 
After all,” she added, changing her tone, “if they were ever to reach the 
top, I am not sure that they would find us so very refined.” 

We can scarcely wonder that these very smart young ladies use 
such expressions as “ those sort of people ;” “ I don’t care one row 
of pins ;” “ My knowledge is like my dinner—I like to be always 

icking at something, but I don’t care to be given much of any- 
thing,” when the author’s own ideas of style are to be found in 
this ? mm about Lady Fanny—“ She is a beauty is Lady Fanny 
FitzMorris, and is universally acknowledged to be such”; when 
“ignorant” and “ idle” are spoken of as “ qualities”; when ‘* What 
was he to do invariably then ? ” passes as lucid English; while an 
educated gentleman is made to commit the astounding blunder of 
“He, too, I murdered,” balanced by the author's naive inquiry, 
“Was it him really ?” 

The story is on a par with the style. The first difficulties 
turn on the admission into society of Julius Hawkshaw, the 
handsome, well-educated, and wealthy son of a vulgar old couple, 
who, Oxford man as he is, does not understand the accidence of 

breeding, and whose aristocratic hosts and entertainers do 

not to treat undisguised Of course, 
as Lady Fanny is in the beginning the most noisily bitter against 
him, the experienced reader knows that there will be a love affair 
tween them, with more or less misunderstanding by reason of 
pride and mistrust on either side, and more or less obstacles to over- 
come in the prejudices of the respective families. The very manner 
of introduction between the two young people prepares one for the 
rest. Julius Hawkshaw has begun to find his new life dull. All his 
philanthropic schemes for the improvement of the people on his 
newly-purchased estate, his interest in his lons, and the 
hness and novelty of his position, have failed him alike; and to 
shake off the burden of ennus which is oppressing him, he goes out 
for a walk with his big dog Nero. He gets into a lane that skirts 
the “ Kirkeudbrigits’ park,” leans his hand on the fence, and vaults 
over, his dog unable to follow. Presently there appears a girl on 
& pony, and Julius, to avoid a meeting, climbs into an elm tree, 


* Our Next Neighbour. By Courteney Grant, Author of “Little Lad 


Losing ” &c, 3 vols. London: Richard Bentley 
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and there hides himself. The girl, who is Lady Mya indulges 
in long monologues with her pony, by name Snail. She argues 
with him, and reproaches him with his name as a true description 
of his nature; she informs him of her intention of yoy & 
mushroom which she sees, and of sitting down to eat it; and then 
“ Julius Hawkshaw saw the two approaching the stump £ of the 
tree wherein he was installed”; she tells Snail that the seat is 
hard, and reminds him of some blackberries they had just had ; 
then she remembers that she ought to wish something, as it is the 
first time that she has eaten a mushroom this year; and she says 
it shall be a wish for a husband :— 
Safe in the tree, Julius was trembling lest she should look up. 


“Yes! I should like one! But then, he must be the right sort. He 
must be like Dick. He must let me do just as I like, and he must not be 


jealous. He must always be up to fun, and he must be always ready to go 


anywhere or do anything. And he must love sport! And he must not 
bother me about dress or finery! And he must not be a prig, or a snob ! 
Those who have asked me always were prigs or snobs or learned men. 1 
hate learned men, at least when they say so. And—and—he must be rich, 
I suppose because I am poor—but—ah! I should like him so much better 
if he were poor. Oh, Snail, it’s very sad! Don’t let’s marry ever ; let’s 
goon just as we are now, as free as air, and always out—and no one to. 
bother us,excep: you and | to bother each other. But, you see, when one 
is the eldest they always expect one to go off first, for the sake of being a 
good example to the others. Now there are Alice and Kate. It is a great 
bore to have to marry some man one dislikes just to set Kate a good 
example, and get out of her way.” 

A little sigh escaped her, and she laid her hand caressingly on the pony’s 
neck. In answer, he put out his nose, and deftly nipped the peeled mush- 
room out of her hand. 

“Oh! you wretch! Snail,’ exclaimed his astonished mistress, as the 


| rejected morsel fell from his mouth at her feet. “There!—now mush- 


room and husband are both crumbled away for ever from before me! 
Well—let us go.” 
“Tho’ he told me so much, [ had nothing to say, 
And all that I said was, ‘John, 1 must away !’” 
sang she, as she went. 


After this she sees Nero left in the lane, lifts him over the fence, 
and returns to the ‘‘ stump ” of the tree where Julius is hiding in 
the branches ; asks the dog if he belongs “ to that horrible man at 
the Priory” (Julius himself), and answers her own question by 
“* Because, if so, I don’t like you! No, doggie, I don't! But you 
can’t,’ she added suddenly, admiring the animal with wide-open 
eyes ; ‘a man like that couldnt have a dog like you!’” She 
still continues to talk to the dog of his hypothetical master, 
calls him a snob, and tells the dog “ that it must be a bore to be a 
snob’s dog—it makes you a snobof adog too”; says that “he is rich 
and he made his money by pills. Pills, doggie, think of that! Per- 
haps he is poisoning us all still”; asks him his name, and mentions 


| “ Rhubarb” among others; and then, following the dog's eyes, 


looks up and sees a “tall young man, good-looking, with angry, 
stern-looking eyes, dressed in a grey shooting suit, sitting up in 
the tree.” “My goodness!’ she said, colouring crimson and. 
rising to her feet.” 

They meet next at a cub-hunt, where “poor Charley was 
doomed; there in the corner they chopped him—poor short-lived 
Charley, born for this hour's amusement, and no more!” and next 
again, in rather more doubtful circumstances, when Julius, repeat- 
ing his performance as eavesdropper, watches the scene and overhears 
the conversation between Lady Fanny, who is always rambling 
about the country alone, and a beautiful stranger nursing a lovely 
but suspicious baby. The beautiful stranger will not tell her sur- 
name—she is only “ Kate”; but this odd kind of daughter for “a 
peer of the realm” and a pompous, proud, and worldly mother to 
call their own, falls in love with her on the spot, and enters on @ 
firm and familiar friendship, in no degree checked when “ Kate” 
informs her very frankly that she has been seduced, and that the 
baby is illegitimate. When Kate starts as Lady Fanny tells her 
who she herself is—Lady Fanny FitzMorris—and when Lady 
Fanny meets her brother Lord Dalton prowling near the place, no 
more need be said, save that in the end the sister forces the brother 
to marry his interesting victim, the child being kept at home and 
introduced as a peacemaker all round, without an apparent on- 
look to the time when his illegitimacy would be an uncomfort- 
able fact in the family circle, and a disagreeable truth for himself 
to learn. It was odd, however, that Julius, who was not only 
substantially a gentleman, a University man, and, with twenty 
thousand a year, in no possible want of friends among men of 

ition, but who had also overheard Lady Fanny's designation of 
erself, should call her “ Lady Fanny Kirkcudbright ”- when 
he is asked to take her in to dinner; as odd as that Lady Kirkcud- 
bright, needy and worldly as she is, should hesitate to receive 
the possessor of twenty thousand a year as her son-in-law, backed 
by the daughter's honest and openly-expressed affection. The 
episode of Lord Swansea is ridiculous and offensive, and the per- 
sonalities of old Mr. and Mrs. Hawkshaw, with that of. their 
daughter Moll, are exaggerated and wearisome. But indeed the 
book is a tissue of nonsense and vulgarity, bad grammar and 
worse taste, throughout ; nor can we see in it the faintest indica- 
tion of future improvement. It is shallow, pretentious, and 
shows ludicrous ignorance of the things and personages which 
it pretends to depict. Its “ peers of the realm,” with the ladies 
heenaing to them, are not so refined as the average of well- 
educated shopkeepers and superior artisans ; its self-made million- 
aires and honest men of business are rather lower and more gross 
than so many navvies and bricklayers’ hodmen ; its circumstances 
are impossible, its characters patchwork, where no ‘two parts 
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harmonize ; altogether it is a failure, and one only wonders 
what sort of people they can be who are supposed to find pleasure 
or profit in such reading. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
L 


HE situation of the reviewer just before Christmas time is 
painfully like that of the convent drudge who used the charm 
to make strong beer flow, but forgot the spell to stop the stream. 
Christmas books, and gift-books, which, in due number and in 
proper place, may yield a sweet intoxication of delight, overwhelm 
the wretched critic, and threaten to drive him out of home and 
library. Tables and shelves groan under the mass of Christmas 
fare, and there is no one to pronounce a salutary spell, like the 
saintin thestory, who cried“ Vade retro, strong beerum, discede alay 
fratre Petro,” in such hasty Latin, and with such notable success. 
This being so, there is nothing for it but to take arms against this 
sea of troubles, and give some account of its multitudinous waves. 
In the first place, one would like to ask publishers why they are so 
fond of cloth-bindings in crimson and scarlet. To some tastes 
these covers seem to be in too violent contrast with the present 
rather mildewed style of decoration. On the other hand, abook like 
Italy from the Alps to Mount Etna, “ trauslated by Frances Eleanor 
Trollope, edited by T. A. Trollope,” and illustrated (Chapman and 
Hall), will _ up a blue-green drawing-room, as Turner's 
scarlet buoy lit up his dim grey sea-piece. This massive 
work has been rendered into English from several German 
originals, and it is pretty to see the Teutonic spirit blazing 
out at the mere mention of Canossa. “Our blood boils as 
often as we read about Karl Stieler, 
represents as speaking o emagne, a wrong thing for a Teuton 
even in a But Herr Stieler's account of 
the mountain paths into North Italy is very fresh, and will recall 
pleasant memories, or awaken pleasant dreams of visits to the lands 
which he and his colleagues describe. In this large volume there 
are more than four hundred woodcuts, many of them very effective. 
We may select, as particularly good in their way, the sketch of 
@ Venetian fishing-boat at page 61, and the interesting drawing of 
a building in the Ghetto (p. 68). The designer who represents 
Mentone by a portrait of a huge and hideous hotel or pension, 
backed by the mountains, has made a bad choice; and ms who, 
trusting to this work, try to stake one thousand francs on a single 
number at Monaco, will fortunately be prevented from committing 
the rash act by a watchful croupier. The warning to the German 
reader that he is “ preparing for himself a gigantic deception,” if 
he expects to find “ wood-wells of coolness” in the Campagna, 
«an scarcely be needed by the English tourist. We do not quite 
see how the Eleusinian mysteries came to be celebrated at Naples 
(P 363), but possibly the writer means the “ mysteries more than 
usinian” of Leo Adolescens, Among the designs, the land- 
scapes are the best, in our opinion, but the “ toilet at Capri” is a 
pretty sketch of manners in that fairy island. Italy Iilustrated 
will prove an almost inexhaustible store of pleasure to people who 
like this sort of art. 

The Graphic Portfolio (“ A Selection from the admired Engra- 
vings which have appeared in the ‘Graphic.’ Graphic Office ”) 
is a handsome volume of reprinted woodcuts. A slight account 
of the art of engraving on wood is presented to the reader, who 


often has a very vague idea of these processes. “ First of all there 
is the sketch, then a careful drawing on a box-wood block, then 
the engravi From the engraving a wax mould is taken, then a 
copper electrotype from the wax mould, and, finally, in the press a 


ponderous machine takes the unfortunate electrotype and hammers 
away impressions at the rate of a thousand an hour.” It would 
be no marvel if the poor sketch were diablement changée en route, 
as the Frenchman said of the derivation of jour from dies, before 
it reached the public. But the fair impressions of the engraved block 
or? here are many of them extremely clear-cut and satisfactory. 
portrait of the late Lord Lytton, after M. Laugée, is one of 

the best pieces of modern work of its kind. Mr. Leslie’s “ Young 
Lady Revisiting School ” does not need colour to make her sweetly 
tty, and there is plenty of humour in Mr. Sydney Hall’s “ Artist's 
ton in Pompeii.” - Dumaurier has some of his pleasant 
domestic studies, and an elegant piece of verse tells how a man 
ps cing ggPhen by the sight of a very large family of 

i . Arthur says, speaking of a certain Miss 
Isabel Brown :— 

ing kissed her neatly, I’ll say discreetly, 
“lI envy the Thompsons’ grand parade ;” 
Then perhaps, by and by, dearest Bella and I 
May enjoy a “march past ” of our own brigade. 
Mrs. Allingham’s drawing in illustration of Victor Hugo is the 
of the collection, though nothing can be ‘than Mr. 
wson's little girls m “ The First Valentine.” But it is almost 
invidious to make favourites where nearly all the designs have some 
grace or charm of subject and treatment. 

Johnnykin and the Goblins, by P. G. Leland (Macmillan), 
illustrated by the author, is a book of nonsense, which is scarcely 
certain to win the suflrages or? es or of old. It is impossible to 
say what nonsense children will not be good enough to laugh at, 
and perhaps older people may appreciate the fun of the Donkey- 
Johnnykin. Johnnykin himself is a refined boy who sketches and 
makes doggrel, and his people grieve that he is not as 
other lads. A friendly goblin in a church carving turns a 


donkey into his likeness, while the real Johnnykin visits the land 
of Topsyturvydom. Meanwhile all his relations are delighted with 
his counterfeit, who is quite like other boys. When the amuse. 
ment of this conception is exhausted, we are rather at a loss to 
find much to praise in the little book. There are plenty of wild 
verses and drawings, among which we prefer that of Mr. Manners, 
who is very lean, for a reason which may be sought in Mr. Leland’s 
own commentary. Non cuivis contingit—it is not every one who 
can find his way to Wonderland, where Mr. Leland seems rather 
lost. 

The Pearl Fountain and other Fairy Tales, by Bridget and 
Julia Kavanagh, illustrated by J. Moyr Smith (Chatto and 
Windus), contains many pretty woodcuts, in a style which may 
perhaps be called Irish-Greek. There is a suspicion of Hibernian 
frolic in the slim and classical figures, especially where “the 
Queen turns out her Primo Minister, and gives her cook warning.” 
In the stories, to tell the truth, we have not found it easy to 
take much pleasure. There is a profusion of pearls and gold, 
which in itself fascinates children, and is a note of the poetry of 
childlike races; but there is a want of what, for lack of a better 
word, may be called human interest, and we cannot get excited 
about Prince Doran and Fairie and Brownie. “ Vaporous, un- 
accountable, dreamland lies forlorn of light,” might be the motto 
of the work ; and, were it not that children willingly lose them- 
selves in the twilight of any fairyland, we do not fancy that these 
stories could greatly please them. But children bring with them 
the power of enjoyment, and so may safely be left by the margin 
of the “ Pearl Fountain.” 

The Rose and the Lily, by Mrs. O. Blewitt (Chatto and Windus), 
is another fairy tale, in which there is mention of Clovis, 
Theodoric, of the Alemanni, and of the fairy Zephyra. Readers 
will learn from it much about an obscure epoch im history which 
they will find nowhere else. The frontispiece is an etching by 
Mr. Cruikshank, in the eighty-third year ot his life, as he informs 
us in the margin. 

Village Songs, by Mrs. Hawtrey, illustrated (Warne and Co.), 
are simple and innocent verses, intended to teach sua bona to the 
rustics who are slow to understand the happiness of their own 
lot in the fresh downs and shady woodlands. We are particu- 
larly pleased with the verses in which Mrs. Hawtrey dissuades a 
rural belle from “going to the fair,’ shows her that the tree 
meadows are much more pure and delightful, and clinches the 
argument by the adroit introduction of a swain, of innocent 
tastes :— 

And look ! o’er the meadow comes Walter, 
He smiles when he sees you are here. 

I think his expression would alter, 
If he found you had gone to the fair. 


The rhyme may not be very rich, but the reason is a sufficient 
reason. ‘The ploughman, who “smiles broadly at his baby’s 
charms” (p. 145), has provided it, in the drawing, with a very 
nice lace cap, and other elegant raiment. One of the pictures bears 
the monogram of Mr. Paul Grey, a promising artist who died very 
young, in 1866, 

Mildred Dalton, by Christian Redford (Hatchards), is a little 
story which we cannot think the best Sunday reading for the young. 
There is a group of five young people—three girls and two men— 
and of course, when two engagements happen, one gir! is “ out.” 
But Miss Victoria Wollaston does not long remain in her forlorn 
estate, but flirts through the set, and elopes with the lover of 
Helen Staiford. Victoria, in reply to remarks about her probable 
condition in another world, says, ‘I should not wish to be with 
those who had been so very good. I would rather be outside.” 
This is rather like Aucassin in the fabliau—“ Mais en Infer voil 
jou aler, car en infer vont li bel clere et li bel cevalier "—than a well- 

rought up young lady of the nineteenth century. At last, how- 
ever, we are told that “ Victoria set off on her pilgrimage ”; so it 
may be supposed that she abandoned her “ Titanic mood.” One of 
the characters, Aunt Mary, publishes “a noble book,’ which, as 
we learn, was bound “in green and gold.” Mildred Dalton also is 
in green and gold, though there may be two opinions about its 
nobility. 

We have much pleasure in recommending Heroes of the North 
and Erling; or, the Days of St. Olaf, by F. Scarlet Potter 
(S.P.C.K.)—There is no better reading for boys, or for the eternal 
boy that is supposed to abide in all of us, than the Sagas from 
which Mr. Potter borrows with discretion. Whatever may be 
their historical value as teachers of facts, it is certain that they 
are full of information as to the manners and institutions of the 
heroic age of the North. The heroes—Sigurd, and Gunnar, and 
Kari, and Kiartan—are true and tender as well as brave; and in 
the character of Erling Mr. Potter has admirably succeeded 
in presenting boys with the — of a boy of courage. Perhaps 
in his short account of the Norse mythology he might have intro- 
duced a little philology without wearying his readers; and, to 
touch on a detail, we doubt whether Nasse would agree with his 
view of the extreme slovenliness of early English agriculture. 
The moment of the introduction of Christianity, so full of pictur 
esque contrasts and of broken lights, is well treated by Mr. 
Potter in his little story of Erling, and we trust that boys who 
once acquire a taste for the Sagas will go on to the translations 
by Mr. William Morris, where they will tind good English, and 
plenty of fighting with evil men and evil demons, 

Fan (8.P.C.K.) is a capital little tale of village life. Many of 
the short stories published by the Society for the Propagation of 
Christian Knowledge show more humour, more observation, more 
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literary power in every direction, than the more ambitious novels 
of the moment. Fan’s relations with the Squire’s daughter, about 
whom she starts the heresy that she is not a miserable sinner, are 
yery touchingly set forth; the volume ends happily, and there is 
yery little preaching out of season. 

» the Marsh, by B. C. Curling (S.P.0.K.), is, we think, still 
better than Fan. The old nurse who uses a whole family of ima- 


ginary cousins as awful examples of the danger attending every- 
thing that her es want to do is worthy of a place in a more 
ambitious book. There are pleasing sketches of old rural customs 


and folklore, “ butter-charms,” and so forth. The children are 
h who find Fan, In the Marsh, and For Faith and Fatherland 
ramston, S.P.C.K.) among their Christmas gifts. The last- 
mentioned story deals with the resistance of the Netherlands to 
Spain, and tells its tale well and in good taste. 
Men of Mark: Contemporary Pictures of Distinguished Men, 
otographed by Locke and Whitfield (Sampson Low and Co.), 
is acollection of photographs of well-known people. Possibly the 
“ crudeness inseparable from camera i ” is rather too much 
“ modified.” But the likeness of Captain Burton is very charac- 
teristic, as also is that of Monsignor Capel. Cardinal Manning is 
too much “ modified.” Pére Hyacinthe bears Pére Hyacinthe in 
every line of his expressive countenance, and we do not think that 
any one could fail to ong him by intuition. 
Maidenhood; or, on Verge of the Stream, by Mrs. Valen- 
ine, illustrated (F'. Warne and Co.), is a study, among other 
things, of the normal hatred between female cousins, sharpened by 
jealousy. We neither like the honest fierce girl nor the dishonest 
pretty girl who annoys her, but the book may interest girls “on 
the verge of the stream.” 
The Serious and Comic Poems of Thomas Hood (Moxon and 
Sor) are cheap and complete reprints. Mr. Hood’s own rough- 
hewn cuts are printed with the comic poems. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
HE Mikado's Empire*, by Mr. William E. Griffis, who held 


for eight years an appointment under the Government of Japan 

as one of the Professors of the Imperial University at Tokio, better 
known to Europeans as Yeddo, is a work of no ordinary interest. 
Itsauthor hasa closer and more intimate acquaintance with Japanese 
manners, laws, and ideas, than most of those who have written upon 
the history and character of an empire which is still very imper- 
fectly understood even by visitors from the West. The numerous 
illustrations are mostly well chosen, and many of them taken 
directly from Japanese drawings, which gives them the double 
interest attaching at once to sketches of actual scenes and events 
and tospecimens of national art. As a teacher in a principal 
Japanese college, the writer had of course special opportunities of 
mixing with the Japanese people, and especially with the youth of 
the better classes, on terms more favourable to a true apprehension 
of their temper and thoughts than those on which a diplomatist, 
whose intercourse is chiefly with official personages and of a formal 
kind, can generally stand. He writes with facility, and not with- 
out grace; and, though he cannot be considered by any means as 
an impartial observer, his sympathy with the people and with 
their peculiar views is a fault at all events less adverse to a true 
appreciation of their history and character than the prejudices 
ot so many of their European critics. Without a knowledge 
of Japanese records and authorities to which very few even of the 
most experienced diplomatists and merchants who have long lived 
in Japan can pretend, it would be impossible to say how far Mr. 
Griffis’s statements can be relied upon, especially those regarding 
the past history of the empire and the strange revolution which has 
recently overthrown the system of centuries. They must be 
regarded, we presume, rather as a transcript of the represen- 
tations made to the author by the more intelligent and 
well-informed of his native friends than as distinct narrative 
on personal knowledge or on trustworthy records. And, 

since the revolution has brought to the head of affairs a set of 
men bitterly hostile to the power of the so-called Tycoons who 
80 long wielded all real political authority as the heads of the feudal 
nobility and representatives of the fainéant Emperor, it may 
be assumed that the book does some injustice to a dynasty 
which could not have established itself without great qualities, 
and whose long tenure of authority gave profound peace to 
Japan during several generations. But the very frankness of the 
hostility manifested by the author towards the recent rulers of the 
country puts the er on his guard, and thus in some degree 
corrects itself. The revolution, moreover, appears to have been 
distinctly popular, except with the immediate adherents and clan 
of the deposed Tycoons ; so that Mr. Griffis has hardly heard any 
other side to the story than that which is presented in his volume. 
His theory of Japanese history may be briefly described. According 
to his view, the Japanese people consist of two main elements—an 
aboriginal race, called the Ainos, who form the majority of the peasant 
class, and probably of the entire population, and who are apparently 
of Eastern Asiatic origin, having perhaps entered the islands at a 
distant date some centuries prior to that with which Japanese tradi- 
tion begins (viz. B.c. 600); and a conquering race, who entered 
from the South, and who, under the leadership of the Mikados, 


* The Mikado’s Sop, By William Elliot Griffis, A.M. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 


greatly extended their power, conquering one tribe of so-called 
barians and one district after another, until the whole Empire, 
extending over the entire Japanese Archipelago, was united under 
an authority as absolute and a system as well organized as that 
of China orPeru. The Japanese traditional system bears indeed 
a close resemblance to both of these in one of its most essential 
features—the sanctity which, based on a theory of divine 
descent, attaches to the Mikado as to the Incas of Peru, and, 
in a slighter degree, to the — the Celestial Empire. 
In one important particular the claim of the Mikado seems 
to be less dubious than that of his only living anti ; 
inasmuch as the present dynasty of China has originated withi 

the memory of tradition, if not of written history; whereas 
that of the Mikados has, according to Japanese authorities, ex- 
tended without interruption from the first divine ancestor of the 
line down to the present one hundred and twenty-third holder of 
the office. The feudal system which was swept away by the late 
revolution appears to be of older origin than the authority of the 
Tycoon. The various great clans which distributed among them- 
selves the territory and most of the powers of the empire are said 
to have derived their origin from younger branches of the Imperial 
family, and, with that gradual decay of personal power which is 
almost inevitable in an unchanged and unchangeable me one 
after another gradually usurped the powers vested in the Mikado, 
and still exercised from first to last in his name. Originally they 
seem to have contested among themselves, not separate districts, 
but the control over the entire empire; gradually, as their forces 
became balanced and they grew weary of conflict, each taking up its 
station in a special region, and exercising there a gradually grow- 
ing sovereignty, but always owning the supremacy of the Mikado, 
and afterwards bowing, with more or of real submission 
according to the character of the personage holding the office, to 
the secular power of the Tycoon. The name of the latter, accord- 
ing to Mr. Gritlis, isa Chinese title not bestowed by the Mikado, but 
usurped by the Shogun or generalissimo, in pursuance of a common 
practice arising out of the fact that the Japanese had no national 
character, but borrowed from China her letters, and to a great ex~ 
tent the language with which those letters are so inextricably 
involved. Be this as it may, it is evident that the Tycoon or 
Shogun was a sort of Mayor of the Palace exercising power in 
the name of a fainéant sovereign, as in the later days of the 
first two dynasties of France, with this difference, that the pro- 
longed period during which the sacred dynasty had exercised real 
power, and the divine character attached to it, rendered it 
impossible to depose the Imperial family, however often during 
the period of tutelage the actual occupant of the throne 
might be changed; so that there always existed in Japan a 
power immeasurably higher and more sacred then that of the 
immediate ruler, which was capable of being used by ambitious 
persons or by a revolutionary party for the purpose, first, of 
overthrowing the temporal dynasty, and, secondly, of reconciling 
the entire people to a new system. The divine personality of the 
Mikado is a tradition so much stronger and more rooted than any 
other national custom or idea as to be able to bestow on any new 
institutions originating from the Imperial authority a sanction 
sufficient to overcome even the strong conservative instincts of the 
Japanese, and to sweep away, almost without resistance, barriers 
to innovation certainly not less formidable than those existing in 
China itself. The revolution appears to have originated, aecording 
to Mr. Griffis, in the gradual enlightenment of the Samurat, or 
military class, the nobility of Japan, the only class above the pea- 
santry of all authority and office, and monopolizing all 
the higher social ranks and functions, without splitting up into 
castes ; and in the weakness of the feudal chiefs of this order, the 
daimios, who had gradually declined in vigour of character and in 
military prowess during a long period of unbroken peace and un- 
interrupted hereditary succession. Several of the latter appear to 
have been used by the Samurai under their immediate command— 
that is, by the abler of their feudal retainers—for the purpose of 
overthrowing the Tycoonate, and, that once done, to have been 
cast aside with the utmost facility ; the leaders in this work esta- 
blishing themselves as the Ministers and higherofficials of the restored 
Court of the Mikado. The exclusion of foreigners was a principal 
cry of the revolutionary party; but, when once made acquainted 
with the irresistible force at the command of more civilized 
Powers, the Japanese statesmen seeni to have recognized the 
futility of their original aspiration, and to have become ambitious. 
to appropriate to their own country at once the military weapons, 
the arts, and the manufacturing resources of Europe and America. 
This they have succeeded in doing, to an extent very surprising con- 
sidering the short space of time in which so much has been accom- 
plished. They employ foreigners in the first instance to organize 
the new institutions and to educate Japanese subordinates therein ; 
these alien instruments, as soon as their work is done, being 
cast aside and superseded by native gentlemen, who have a pecu- 
liar aptitude and quickness in learning not merely the outer 
forms, but the leading ideas, of the civilization they are 
anxious to import. This adaptability, in which the Japanese so 
from the Chinese, affords some ground for be- 
lieving that Japan can really enter into the family of civilized 
nations as no other Oriental State has been able to do.. The 
episode of Christianity introduced into Japan during the seven- 
teenth century, and almost exterminated there by persecution of 
the most ferocious kind after it had spread through a large portion 
of the population, and maintained itself for some time by force of 
arms, is a deeply interesting one, and very impertectly elucidated 
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by Mr. Griffis. The second part of his volume, which deals with 
his personal experiences and observations in Japan, is very enter- 
taining, but so similar to other accounts that there is little to 
yemark upon it beyond the fact that the author is a good observer 
and a friendly critic. 


Mr. Waring, the author of some interesting treatises on agricul- 
ture, publishes a large and full Handybook of Husbandry *, con- 
taining a great quantity of information likely to be useful to farmers, 
respecting the purchase and proper size of farms, the regular opera- 
tions of farming, the implements most suited to different soils and 
circumstances, on the use of manures, and the breeding and 
feeding of live stock—in fact, respecting every department of agri- 
culture as practised in the Northern and Western States. It isa 
work of a thoroughly practical character, but interesting rather to 
farmers than to the general reader. 


The State of Virginia has, ever since the war, been anxious, on 
political and social as well as upon industrial grounds, to encourage 
the immigration of white men, and especially of Englishmen. Her 
ablest citizens—and no State in the Union, whether at the present 
time or in the past, has been so fertile in men of political judgment and 
capacity—feel very strongly that Virginia must depend upon white 
rather than upon negro labour, her climate being thoroughly suit- 
able to the former and having no special attraction for the latter, 
scarcely any part of it being, even in the hottest summer, too hot 
for white men to work with ease and safety, and very few parts of 
the workable area being unhealthy for the English race. The negroes, 
even before the war, were employed less exclusively in agricul- 
tural labour in Virginia than in any other Southern State, except 
Kentucky and Missouri; their chief occupation being either in 
tobacco-planting or tobacco-manufacturing, and their annual in- 
crease being steadily drafted off towards those hotter States in 
which their labour was more necessary, just as the white surplus 
of the Eastern States is continually drained off towards the West 
where there is more room, as well as larger profits to be 
made by the employment both of capital and labour. Since their 
emancipation, the negroes have become both less useful and more 
troublesome. They are not numerous enough to usurp political 
authority, but their number is sufficient to render them a formid- 
able political element; while the disorganization of industry and 
the demoralization of the race over nearly the whole terri- 
tory of the State have rendered them unsteady labourers, 
vagabonds, and incurable pilferers. The State is so largely peopled 
by whites, in some districts almost exclusively, that the 
presence of a negro population need be no discouragement 
to white immigrants, while the climate and soil so much 
resemble those of Southern England that few parts of 
America would have a greater attraction for English settlers were 
the position of the country better understood, and were its taxa- 
tion, at present perhaps its gravest difficulty, less oppressive. The 
volume before us ¢ is published by State authority, for the express 

urpose of making known to possible settlers the advantages which 
Virginia can offer. Unlike the Western States, she is a fully civilized 
and organized community, and there are few parts of her territory 
where men would be necessarily exposed to the hardships and in- 
conveniences of settlement in a new country; while the cheapness 
of land and the abundance of woodlands yet unimproved, combined 
with the greater nearness to profitable markets, p. her in many 
respects on a more advantageous footing than even the Prairie 
States of the West. The Tidewater section of the State lying low, 
and having been the first settled, is both on account of its more 
complete occupation and from its geographical situation, perhaps 
the least tempting to Englishmen ; but the slopes of the Blue Ridge 
on either side contain a vast abundance of first-rate farming and 
ing land not at all exhausted, as parts of the Tidal region are, 

By the continuous growth of tobacco and the wasteful methods of 
deve culture ; while the Valley of the Shenandoah is not altogether 
unworthy of the eulogy pronounced upon it by Washington as “ the 
very garden” of the America known to him. No part of Virginia 
is comparable in richness, promise, or variety of resource, to 
California; but the Shenandoah Valley, or rather that wider area 
known as the Valley of Virginia, whereof the Shenandoah waters 
but a part, is probably equal to any region of the Far West, while 
its climate is certainly preferable. Lying between the 36th 
and 39th parallels of latitude, and nowhere more than two hun- 
dred miles distant from the Atlantic seaboard, while the iso- 
thermal lines on that side of the Atlantic fall much lower than 
on the coasts of Europe bathed by the Gulf Stream, Virginia has a 
climate tolerably mild in winter and by no means oppressive in 
summer, though her winter is somewhat colder and longer, especially 
in the western half of the State, than that of England, while 
her summer is warmer and longer, so that crops which can 
hardly be cultivated in England, especially the vine, flourish there. 
Perhaps the chief attraction of this State, as com with her 
neighbours and rivals, is one which could hardly be dwelt upon in 
a volume of this sort. The Virginian people, more than any 
other in America, resemble Englishmen, having the calm temper, 
the quiet, practical judgment, the good sense and patience under in- 
evitable troubles, the steadfast endurance, the energy and persever- 


* The Handybook dg rong a Guide for Farmers, Young and Old. 
By George E. Waring, Jun. Illustrated. i iphia: Coates & Co. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 

+ Virginia: a Geographical and Political Summary. and Pub- 
lished under the Supervision of the Board of Immigration, and by Autho- 
a of Law. Richmond, Virginia: R. F. Walker. London: Triibner & 


ance which we are accustomed to regard as the peculiar qualities of 
our own race; withsome little addition, perhaps, of Southern fire 
but certainly without any of that hot-headed temper characteristig 
of the chivalry of South Carolina, and imported with the large ad. 
mixture of French blood among the populations of the Mississippj 
Valley, which has found vent in so many acts disapproved 
English feeling, and which has made an impression that will not en. 
courage Englishmen tu settle in the Cotton States. An English. 
man can probably make himself more thoroughly at home jn 
Virginia than in any other part of the Union; more so, certainly, 
than in that part which has usurped the name of New England, 
but which retains only the characteristics of one particular 
class or element of the English people, and that by no means 
the most genial or most agreeable. Free from all taint of 
Puritanism, the Virginians are nevertheless a sober, moral, and 
religious people, and there is almost as little of lawless violence 
among them as among our own rural population. The great 
trouble of the State—a taxation which since the war has become 
almost intolerable—will of course be lightened with each year's 
development of her resources, which, since the destruction of the 
artificial system fostered by slavery, have been more freely 
and equally applied than formerly, industry being no longer con- 
fined to agriculture, but addressing itself to utilize the mineral 
wealth, and, to some extent, the manufacturing resources of 
the country. Either in farming or in iron-smelting, for which the 
coal is near at hand, an Englishman might find abundant oppor- 
tunity in Virginia ; but, as regards the latter, he would probably 
be better off either in Pennsylvania or even in Missouri, in both 
which States the same proximity of iron and coal beds exist, while 
the amount of both is larger and their extraction not more difficult 
or costly. It is by reckoning at once the social and the material 
advantages of the Old Dominion against the material superiority 
and social discomforts of the West that settlers may be attracted 
to the former. 


In British America, Manitoba, described not inaptly by Mr, 
Hamilton as the Prairie Province *, offers many attractions to the 
agricultural immigrant, having a climate healthy, though certainly, 
from its long and very severe winter, trying at first to settlers from 
the southern part of Britain, and a svil of exuberant fertility. 
Its great disadvantage is its inaccessibility, the only route at 
all practicable being a roundabout way, partly by water and 
partly by land, with a great many changes involving much 
trouble and expense. The summer begins early and is warm 
and prolonged ; so that, despite the winter cold, crops quite equal 
to those of England can be raised in a country which for nearly 
half a year is covered with snow. When the Intercolonial 
Railway shall have been completed, there can be little doubt that 
Manitoba will be gradually and not very slowly occupied, and at 
some future eS she may well become the richest and most 
attractive portion of the Canadian Dominion; her climate being 
decidedly preferable, and her soil for the most part superior, to 
those of Minnesota and the neighbouring American States to the 
immediate south. A great future no doubt lies before the Prairie 
Province; but for the present she offers attractions only for the 
hardiest and most adventurous of immigrants. 


Dr. Von Bezold’s Theory of Colour+ would hardly fall within 
the scope of this article were it not rather, as described on the 
title-page, an American edition than a mere translation of the 
German work, having been not merely authorized, but revised and 
enlarged, by the author himself, and having an introduction and 
some not uninteresting notes from the pen of an American man of 
science. The theory worked out by the author explains very simply 
and completely the failure of mixed pigments to accomplish that 
mixture of colour which might be expected {rom them if the mere 
colour of each were considered. Pure colour, as exhibited in the 
spectrum, is composed of rays of light of a certain refrangibility, 
and the mixture of two such colours is the combination of, say, 
yellow and blue light. But pigments are coloured by the extine- 
tion of certain portions of white light; and thus, a yellow pigment 
being one which extinguishes one large portion of the spectrum, 
and a blue pigment one which extinguishes another and opposite 
portion, the effect of the combination must be calculated, not as in 
the other case by an addition, but by the result of a double sub- 
traction. The volume contains a number of illustrative plates 
explaining at once the so-called colour chart and the curious effects 
of contrasted colours ; while the text gives a noteworthy warning 
to colourists that they must not paint what they see as the effect 
of contrasted colours, lest, the eye of the spectator being in- 
fluenced by the contrast in the picture as well as by the colours 
which represent that contrast in nature, the efiect should be double, 
and the result be a hardness and violence of contrast which does 
not exist in nature. On the whole, the work is exceedingly inte- 
resting even to those who have no scientific or professional know- 
ledge on the subject, and this well-executed translation, with its 
plates and notes, may of great service not only to the 
student of painting or of optics, but to the general reader. 

Mr. Morgan’s Representative Names in the History of English 


* The Prairie Province: Sketches of Travel from Lake Ontario to Lake 
Winnipeg. With Maps and Illustrations. By J. C. Hamilton, M.A,, 
LL.B. Toronto: Belfort Brothers. London: Triibner & Co. 1876. 

+ The Theory of Colour in Relation to Art and Art-Industry. By Dr. 
Wilhelm von Bezold. Translated from the German by S. R. Kochler. 
With Introduction and Notes by C. E. Pickering. Authorized American 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged by the Author. Boston: Prang & Co. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1876. 
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Literature * is based on the notion of giving a sort of dictionary 
of eminent authors, ranking them as Sentimentalists, Satirists, 
Humorists, Physicists, Rhetoricians, and Metaphysicians ; classify- 
ing their works in similar arbitrary fashion, and describing their 
character in brief quoted sentences from some more or less noted 
critic. The result is rather laughable ard grotesque than prac- 
tically useful. Fortunately the volume is a small one, and the 
labour bestowed on it does not seem to have been disproportion- 


t. 

“a we. John Harris we have two more astronomical 
treatisest contradicting the first principles of astronomy; gene- 
rally, in this instance at least, through an utter want of appre- 
hension of the meaning of astronomical terms, and an imperfect 
knowledge of ascertained facts. He denies the inclination of the 
earth’s axis, using the word “ obliquity” instead of “ inclination ” ; 
the latter term exactly indicating the nature of his error, which 
lies in supposing that obliquity is an absolute characteristic, 
whereas it means merely a certain inclination to a special plane 
—in this instance the plane of the earth’s orbit. In like 
manner, he founds a denial of the doctrine of the velocity of 
light on certain theories of his own respecting the eclipses 
of Jupiter's satellites; apparently in profound ignorance that, 
though the doctrine was originally derived from these, it has 
since been verified and ascertained beyond question by utterly 
independent experiments. Of all circle-squarers and mathematical 
monomaniacs, this gentleman is perhaps the most diligent, the best 
informed, and the most persevering in an infinite variety of astro- 
nomical and mathematical errors. It is worth while to glance at 
least through one or two of his volumes in order to see how 
elaborately and logically it is possible for a man to blunder. 

Mr. Larned’s Talks upon Labour }, despite the modest introduc- 
tion, are characterized by a pretentious ignorance and perversity 
which are capable of doing mischief altogether disproportionate to 
the author’s powers of apprehension, or even of expression, inas- 
much as they favour the shallowest of current popular fallacies and 
the worst passion of the lower classes—envy of the wealth, influence, 
and luxury of the higher. For mere ignorance of economical princi- 

the writer might be excused; but the worst feature of his 

k is the tendency to introduce wholly irrelevant questions— 
as, for example, to excite ill feeling against the rights of capital- 
ists by urging that capital has generally been acquired by specula- 
tiooa—which he, with a not uncommon misconception of facts, 
describes as pure gambling, utterly useless to society—or by 
actual fraud. His attacks on the expenditure of the rich are 
equally foolish and mischievous; but here he has the countenance 
of some who ought to have known better. 

In signal contrast to this weak and mischievous volume is 
a little treatise entitled Common Sense, or, First Steps in Poli- 
tical Economy §, wherein the elementary principles of the science 
are so stated as to be fairly oon ese: by the boys 
and girls for whose use it is intended. If, amid the many super- 
ficial text-books on a multitude of subjects employed in American 
schools, this simple sketch of truths which lie at the root of most 
great political questions, and have a bearing on all social and 
commercial life, werecommonly and thoroughly taught in American 
schools, we might hope that the next generation of citizens would 
be able to shake off the Protectionist delusions which still appear 
to int among the present. 

. Holland’s Everyday Topics|| contain a good deal that might 
be more appropriate perhaps in a volume of sermons, and not a 
little that is exaggerated and unsound; but the greater part of 
the matter relates to practical questions of daily life, social, 
domestic, and commercial, and the volume contains many sugges- 
tions that are, if not exactly original, at least stated with suflicient 
force and clearness not to be trite or tedious. The book may do 
real service to such thoughtless, but not ill-meaning, young men 
as form the majority of each successive generation in almost every 
civilized country. 

A painfully interesting and very curious work is the history of 
the loss of the child named Charley Ross], kidnapped some time 
ago in Philadelphia, who, though his alleged captors were taken 
and killed, and though one of them confessed their guilt, has never 
been discovered. The sensational illustrations and the use of sen- 
sational incident and language are probably due to the publishers 
rather than to the author—the father of the child—whose only 
purpose appears to be to make clearly known to his countrymen 

true story of an event which has excited a keen national inte- 
test, to clear his family from all possibility of doubt or suspicion, 
and perhaps to diffuse such information as may help, in case any 
clue to the whereabouts of the lost child should be accident- 


* Representative Names in the History of English Literature. By H. 
__ New York: Appleton & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 


+ Lectures on Astronomical Theories. By John Harris. 2 vols. 
Montreal : Lovell Printing and Publishing Company. London: Triibner 
& Co. 1876. 

t Talks upon Labour, and concerning the Evolution of Justice between 
the Labourers and the Capitalists. By J. N. Larned. New York: Apple- 
ton & Co, London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 

§ Commen Sense; or, First Steps in Political Economy. For the Use of 
Families and Normal Classes. By M. R. Leverson, Dr.Ph., M.A. New 
bond The Authors’ Publishing Company. London: Sampson Low & Co. 


|| Everyday Topics: a Book of Briefs. By J.G. Holland. New York: 
Scribner, y & Co. Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 


q Gari Ross, the Kidnapped Child. By Christian K. Ross. Phila- 
1876. 


lphia: Porter & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 


ally discovered, in tracking and identifying him. It certainly 
seems strange that, considering the extreme excitement which 
this incident produced not only in Philadelphia and throughout 
the State, but over nearly the whole Union, no such clue 
should have been found during the space of two years, despite 
the receipt of frequent letters from the kidnappers which one 
would have thought should have given some indication. On 
the complete failure to track the child even after the death 
of the chief criminals, a contemporary founds the suggestion 
that the little boy was probably murdered by the chief conspira- 
tor, without the knowledge of his accomplices, immediately 
after his abduction ; and this painful possibility is rendered less 
improbable by the fact that on no occasion do the kidnappers seem 
to have proposed delivering up the boy till some time after the 
payment of the ransom they demanded. The peculiar character of 
American settlement, so large an area of the country being un- 
occupied and imperfectly known, consisting of vast forests and 
unoccupied mountains, renders brigandage of any kind a special 
danger, and makes Americans very susceptible to alarms excited 
by outrages which, however exceptional, could obviously be 
repeated with extreme ease. Probably the chief check on the 
desperadoes who might otherwise resort to a profession for which 
the nature of the country affords such facilities lies in this very 
susceptibility of the people, which ensures that robbers of any sort 
will be hunted down with something of the same universal 
activity and interest that has been displayed in the search for 
Charley Ross. 

Of the fictions before us, A Wonum’s Wiles* is a novel of the 
averse sentimental and sensational sort ; Snowed Up ¢ a vigorous 
story of sport and peril; while £lsie’s Motherhood }, continuing 
the fictitious record of the heroine's girlhood and womanhood, is 
in its domestic parts a not ungraceful or unpleasant tale, but is 
defaced by political episodes which indicate either profound 
ignorance or bitter partisanship, or more probably both, on the 
part of the author. Near to Natwre's Heart § is a second-rate 
story by an author who has published many of the same sort, and 
belongs to the rank of what are commonly known as “ Railway 
Novels” in this country, and are chiefly sold for railway reading 
in America. 


* A Woman's Wiles. By Celia E. Gardner, Author of “Stolen Waters,” 
“Broken Dreams,” &c. Carleton & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
1876. 

+ Snowed Up; or, the Sportsman’s Club in the Mountains. 
Castlemon. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 


$ Elsie’s Motherhood. By Martha Farquharson. 
Mead, & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 
§ Near to Nature's Heart. By Rev. E. P. Roe, Author of “ Barriers 


Burned Away,” &c. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. London: Sampson 
Low & Co. 1876. 


By Harry 
Cincinnati: Carroll & Co. 


New York: Dodd, 


Mr. Stephen E. de Vere has written to us with reference to a passage 
in the article on “‘ Changes of Name” which appeared in the SatuR- 
pay Review of October 28, 1876. Mr. de Vere quotes in detail 
family and other documents which he regards as conclusively 
proving the marriage of Henry Hunt, of Gosfield in Essex, with 
Jane de Vere, daughter of a sun of John Earl of Oxford, in the 
reign of Henry VIII., and the descent of the present Sir Edmond 
Vere de Vere from the issue of such marriage. We cannot here 
enter into the question of historical fact, but Mr. de Vere’s state- 
ment makes tt impossible to doubt the good faith with which the 
family tradition of the marriage and descent referred to, and the 
claim founded thereon, have been maintained. Mr. de Vere informs 
us that Sir Bernard Burke has erased from the new edition of 
his Peerage and Baronetage the words which seemed to imply a 
doubt as to the marriage of Henry Hunt with Jane de Vere. 
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London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance, 
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ship, £%. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country,and Ten to Town, Members. 
room open from Ten to Half-past Six. 
Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given. viz.: 
ad Luh i 81, 88, 91, 192, and 255 (clean copies)—at the Vilice, 38 Southampton Street, 


LONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE. 
CHIEF OFFICE—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET. E.C. 
W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 
[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803. 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 & 17 PALL MALL,S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


THE AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 

HEAD OrFicE~NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BraNcHEs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay. Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong. 

Current Accountsare kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
Ats = cent. perann.,subject to 13 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter kone Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Billsi atthe cu: of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extracharge ; and Bills purchased orsent for collection. 
Sales = Pburehases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
lems, and the safe custody ofthe same undertaken. 
terest drawn,and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
i other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. ™"TOMSON, Chairman. 


Wiis BEST BIRD’S-EYE.—W. D. H. 0. WILLS 

Trade and the Public that this TOBACCO is now , ut up by them in ONE 
OUNCES PACKETS. in addition to the other sizes, the Label being a re, ucer Fac-simileof t' 
used for the Two Ounce Packets.—Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C., ana Bristol. 


EK LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, S: AU CLS, and CON- 
* DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole P: d Receipts, and 
Manu: the — Sauces.and Condiments, so long ‘favourably distinguished 
by their Nam to epee the Public that every article prepared by them 


HEAP BOOKS.—.THREEPENCE DISCOUNT in the 
san Line allowed oe the Published Prices of all New Books, Diaries, Ann 
A large one ehoice Stock, well disp!ayed in Show Room 


ERI ES of PUBLICATIONS concerning the HISTORY of the 
HOLIC CHURCH in ENGLAND during the SIXTEENTH and SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURIES. 

Vol. 1.—COLLEGIT ANGLO-DUCENI DIARIUM PRIMUM ET SECUNDUM gwith an 
Appendix of inedited Documents and an Historical Introduction, by the Rev. F. KNOx, of 
London Oratory. Crown 4to., Subscription price 21s, 

Nortice.—The List of Subseribers for the above Work wa be closed on December 12. Names 
should be sent to Davib Nutt, Publisher, 270 Strand, W.C.. 


w and Cheaper Edition. 


(CCULMSHIRE FOLK: a Novel. By Icyortvs. 
cloth, 6s. 
Pe bis ay heer remarkable book. No one but a stupid person could fail to be charmed with 
"_ Graphic. 
“Ci jever “de scription, brilliant dialogue, wholesome sentiment, a rage culture, and inlaid 
wisdom, make the novel a remarkabie one.” —British 
“No one without reading the book can comprehend how Lady Culmshire fascinates the 
reader.” "—Court Circular. 
lige ak 12 che ppanion of a keen thinker, a close observer, and a man of humour and high intel- 
otaman. 
e Ite epntaine a a a sod deal of thoughtful writing, and at least one remarkable study of cha- 
racter.”—A then 
* Our short aavien is simply, get the book and read every, of it.”"—Cheltenhoza Chronicle. 
“ This is a remarkable boox—a rare study of ehasaueene ‘he author is no eben — 
re e. 
“Most interesting. The author may be congratulated on a book sure to te: read by many and 
liked by all.”—Sunday Times. 
* Charming throughout. A be book ; one which never fails to beamusing.”—Spectator. 
a “A i == ronereane novel. has been recognized as one of the best works of fiction of the 
ay.”—Brighton Gazette. 
* Display’ 8 no ordinary power. This novel will be widely read. fren sr Daily Journal. 
“ Extolled for its humour, its sprizhtliness, its clever portrayal of character, and these praises 
are weil deserv '—Church Chronicle, 
* Able sketches of character, sprigitly and animated. Cleverly written, and in a brisk and 


Crown 8yo. 


is 
Unaduiterated re Street, Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 


an Square),and Is Prinity Street.’ London. 8 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared b: 
£. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed Hlizabeth Lazenby."" 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 
EA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW 
LABEL, beari ta LEA & PERRINS,” which Signature is placed on every 
Bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and aMithout which none is Genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Doepelanedl Worcester ; Crosse & Blackwell, London ; and Export Oilmen 
generally. 1, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


ithy and hearty pictures. If this is a first work, it is certainly very pro- 
mjsing.*- Manchester Examiner. 
“B vt the end of the third volume is reached, the reader will have fallen quite in love 
clever and enjoyabie book—one of the few novels that can be read a aman —, aa, 
ow 


sparkling book.’’—LZiverpool A 
Noone wh weiter of 0 cheveren way. 


, and that hold is never till the 
“Gen Se good and often excellent. Readers will look forward to a second work from the 


PATENT PEA FLOUR is eas 
., and 6d. ; or in Tins, Is., 1s. 6d., and 3s, 
"SYMINGTON & CO., Bowden. Mills, Harborough. 
Sold by all Grocers. 


C A C A | N E.— 
CACAOINE contains all oressential principle of the Cacio (Cocoa) nibs. 
with a fine chocolate flavour, but without 
troduction over-richness. all 


. oily particles having been removed by m 

ingenious processes ACAOINE fe, witho of Cacio (Cocoa) that is 

acceptable in all alate. being without sugar or any admixture, will 

unchan; — JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeo- 
pathic Chymists, 170 Piceadilly, and 48 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL._PRIZE MEDAL. 
Y’sS 


CARACAS COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article.” —Standard. 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water,and Air, Edited by Dr. HASSALL. 
TeyTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 
DINNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA.— 


The best Remed ay for ACIDITY of the STOMACH. HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
GOUT, and INDIGESTION, and the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
.and Infants.— 172 New Bond Street, and bf Chemists. 


EVERE ld peedil: 


CURES (this week) of old-standing Asthmas, Colds, &c., by 
DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—Mr. Rosrwson, Chemist, Trinity Street, 
Hull, writes: * Your Wafers are an inestimable boon: they seem to act like a charm, and taste 


pleasantly.” —Sold by all Druggists at Is. 14d. per 
WORMS IN DOGS. 
" GE, ” in his celebrated Work on the a says: 
source of disease in the 
Distem A 
mach, an: first- 
BOOKS, &c. 
THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
the best New Books fom and any amount. the 20 required. 
Lists of New Publications. and post free. 


CHURTOR'S 1 HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 


RegentStreet, nearthe Polytechnic. 


same bright clever pen.” —Daily News. 
London: Henry 8. Kine & Co. 


rown 8vo. pp. 530, cloth, reduced to 2s. 6d. 


(CONCORDANCE to the WORES < of ALFRED TENNYSON, 
Lendon : Cheapside. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth bevelled, 10s. 6d. 


(THE VOCABULARY of PHILOSOPHY ; Mental, Moral, 


and Sm ge For the Use of Students. By WILLIAM Fiextse, DD.. late Pro- 


fessor of — pond hy in the University of G w. ‘Third Edition, revised and 
enlarged, ed Pa _— CALDERWOOD, LL.D., of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Edin 


London : CHARLES Gaipriy & Co., 10 Stationers’ Hall Court. 


a Memoir. By Extrorr Greame. With an 
Essay by Dr. HILueRr, of Cologne. 
ion, recommend it as the most trustworthy and the pleasantest 
memoir of published i in England."—Obdserver. 
“ This delighttul little book—concise, sy ”"_Manch Examiner. 
London : CHARLES GRIFFIN & Co., 10 Stationers’ Hall Court. 


A MODERN MINISTER. 
Being the Initial Volume, now Bn td 
THE CHEVELEY NOVELS. 
Just published, post 4to. cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 
(THE SUPREMACY of MAN: a Inquiry respecting 
London : ‘mumnean pen & Co. And of all Booksellers. 


Second Edition, ready this day. 
CAPTAIN BURNABY’S RIDE to KHIVA. 


Second Edition, ready this day at all Booksellers’, 21s. 
A RIDE to KHIVA. By Ca pal Buryasy. With specially 


page to the last there fs dull writing tn the book.” World. 
CASSELL, Perrer, & GALPry, London, Paris, and New York. 

In a few days, crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs, 1s. 
pacts ABOUT SHERRY, g gleaned Suing Recent Tour 
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The Saturday Review. 


[November 25, 1876, 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF MLLE. MORI. 
Second Edition now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 12s. 


Te ATELIER DU LYS; or, an Art 
Student in the Reign of Terror. By the Author of “ Mlle. Mori.” 


“ Remarkable for its skilful, subtle 
portraiture of French life and manners, 
and for the delicate and quiet force with 


An exceedingly clever story, told 
with art, grace, and vigour.” 


orld, 
“A tale shewing the hand of an 
artist.”—Graphic. 
“The story is told with admirable 
grace. Purity of style, healthy senti- 
ment, and ned interest, are its 
”— Edinburgh Courant, 


“A clever novel, deserving especial 
praise for its avoidance of cheap sen- 


Se 

“Tf all novels published each year 

were as good as the Atelier du Lys, read- 

ing them might become instructive, and 

g them ap 

“A book sparkling with 

French vivacity ; always true to nature 

sational effects. It is a story of much | and history; every minor character is a 

merit, to be read to the end and found | portrait, and sound principle underlies 
interesting.” — Examiner. all.” —Guardian, 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


New and enlarged Edition, in post 8vo. pp. 536, price 10s. 6d. 
UICKSANDS ; or, Prevalent Fallacies in Belief and Worship 
Pointed Out, with their Remedies. By the Rev. STEPHEN JENNER, M.A. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


PROFESSOR BAIN’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 


OGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE:— 
Deductive, 4s. 6d. Inductive, 6s. 


MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, Third Edition, 10s. 6d. 

Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, 6s. 6d. 
ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, 4s. 6d. 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT, Third Edition, 15s. 


The EMOTIONS and the WILL, Third Edition, 15s. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 
M®. HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES. Fourth Thousand, 16s. 
PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. Second Thousand, 2 vols. 34s. 
PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. Third Thousand, 2 vols. 36s. 


By the same Author. 
SOCIAL STATICS. Third Thousand, 10s. 


EDUCATION. Fourth Thousand, 6s. 
ESSAYS. Third Thousand, 2 vols. 16s, 
ESSAYS (Third Series). 7s. 6d. 


Also, 
MR. SPENCERS DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. 
Compiled and Abstracted by Prof. Duncan, Dr. SCHEPPIG, and Mr. COLLIER. 


Folio, 
1. ENGLISH. 18s. 
2. ANCIENT AMERICAN RACES. lés. 
3. LOWEST RACES, NEGRITOS, POLYNESIANS. ls. 
4. AFRICAN RACES. lés. 
5. ASIATIC RACES. 18s. 
WILLIAMS & NorGaTE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


HEMANS (CHAS. I.)—A HISTORY of MEDILAZVAL 
CHRISTIANITY and SACRED ART in ITALY from a.p. 900—1500. 
WILLIAMS & NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


HEMANS (CHAS. I.)—HISTORIC and MONUMENTAL 
ROME: a Handbook for the Students of Classical and Christian Antiquity in the 
Italian Capital. By Cuas. HEMANS. 
WILLIAMS & Noseaze, 14 Henrietta Street, London ; 
and 20 South Frederick Street, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


SYED AMEFR ALI’S LIFE of MOHAMMED: a Critical 
Examination of the Life and Teachings of Mohammed, from a Mohammedan Stand- 
including on Polygamy. Slavery Moslem Eationaliem. Moslem M 
Wives AMEER A oulvie, L.B., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, &c. 
WILLLAMS & oe 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


M38s F. P. COBBE.—The HOPES of the HUMAN RACE, 
HEREAFTER and HERE : Essays on the Life after Death, and the Evolution of the 
Social Sentiment. By FRaNcES PowER CopsE. 
“ Frances Power Cobbe is among the most Fe ape of the unbelieving, the most eloquent 
r against the preachers. Her efforts in volume are directed rather against those who 
we reasoned themselves into believing too o iieele. than in those who have been taught to 
believe too much.” —Scotsman. 
WILLLAMS & NoRGATE, 14 Henrietta S: Covent Garden, London ; and 
20 South Frederick Strest, diaburghe 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


RE E-ECHOES. By Frances Powrr Conse. 
° a of admirable course of sermons is delivered it the year from this lively pitte 
yg the Dean 


course 

a pit Echo,’ and this to an audience far 

himself. No cathedral 
and devour the attracti 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE. 14 Hen treet. t 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, 8ro. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
KES HISTORY of JESUS of NAZARA. Considered in 


its connexion with the National Life of Israel, and related in detail. Translated by 
Rev. E. M.GeLpart. Vol. II. The Sacred Youth—Self-Recognition— Decision. 


Also, Vol. I. Second Edition. Translated by ARTHUR Ransom. eget of 
Sources—Sacred and Political G 


Vol. III. Translated by A. Raxsom. (In the press.) 
*«* This Work forms a portion of the Theological Translation Fund Library. 
on 


WILLIAMS & NorGarte. 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 2 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Now in the Press (Ready early in December). 
Tobe ad janet, handsomely bound, whole oth 4to. 180, printed on superior toned 
SONGS of MANY SEASONS. By Jewacers 
‘With Illustrations by Du Maurier, Walter 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHORESS OF “ COMIN’ THRO’ 
THE RYE.” 


A New Serial Story, entitled 
CHERRY RIPE,” 
By Miss MATHERS, 
Will be commenced in the January Number of 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


“ Who does not welcome ‘Temple Rar’?""—JOHN BULL. 
On Monday, the 27th, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, Is, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
No. CXCIII., for DECEMBER 1876. 
CONTENTS : 
MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


. THE AMERICAN SENATOR. Pay ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Author of “ Bar- 
chester Towers.” Chapters 36— 


HENRY THE FOURTH AND ‘<8 BELLE GABRIELLE, 
. THE ELDER MATHEWS. 
. HOW THE RUSSIANS MEET DEATH. 
. THE REAL OTHELLO. 
THE OBJECT OF A LIFE. By Major WHYTE-MELVILLE, 
BLARNEY. 
. THE TOILERS OF THE RIVER. 
. GEORGE STUBBS, R.A. 
10. VULGARITY. 
ll. ALFRED DE MUSSET. 
12. AN OLD MAN'S 
Fruit,” “ Basii’s Faith,” 
*,* Cases for Binding the Weleanes of TEMPLE BAR can be obtained at all 
Booksellers’, price 1s. each. 


By A. W. Dvusovcnc, Auther of “ Bitter 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


PPRASER'S MAGAZINE, No. LXXXIV. December. 


CONTENTS :— 
On the Uses of a Landed Gentry. 
Notes on the Turk. 
Eyes and Eye-Glasses, 
Melanchthon. 
British Trade.—No. IV. Russian Progress, 
Biology in Schools. 
Our Arctic Voyage, By the Chaplain of the “ Discovery.’ 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


"THE ARCHITECT, a Weekly Art Journal, of November 25, 
contains Views of the Catholic Apostolic Church, Camberwell, and of the Chure at 

Bacharach, and a part of Bendemann’s frieze, * The Life of Man"; aiso Articles on Art 
Studies, by H. S. Marks, A.K.A.—Street Architecture—Principal Caird on Greek Art—The 
sthetics of Dress—Art in the Household—‘the Institute of Architects—The Position of Artia 
France; &c. 4d. ; by post, 44d. Offices, 175 Strand, W.C, 


[* ALY, with Illustrations—See THE BUILDER of this 

Week ; View of the Certosa ; View of Hampstead Cemetery ; History of Gas hting— 
Society of British Artists_Has Household Art deteriorated ?—Health and Sewage of Towns— 
Fail of Floor—Domestic Economy—Infiuence of Business on Street Architecture, &c. 4d.; by 


post, 44d.—Office, 46 Catherine Street. And of all Newsmen. 
DE LA RUE & COS INDELIBLE RED LETTER 
DIARIES and CONDENSED pianiss and ENGAGEMENT BOOKS for 1877, in 
nue Sizes, and in @ great variety of Plain and Ornamental Bindings, may now be had ef 
and 8 Wholesale only of the Publishers, 
Tuos. De La RvE & Co., London. 
DE. LA RUE & CO”S PLAYING CARDS. The New 
Patterns for the Season may now be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. Whole- 
sale only of the Manufacturers, 


TuHos. De LA RvE & Co., London. 


LA RUES CHRISTMAS CARDS, in great variety, 


from Original Designs, and illustrated by Original Verses. 
Wholesale only of the Publishers, 
Tuos. De La RvE & Co., London. 


(59-BANG, a Japanese Game for Two or more Persons, with 


Board, arranged on an improved principle, Counters, and Guide by “ CAVENDISH.” of 
all Booksellers and Stationers. Wholesale only of the Manufacturers, 
Tuos. De La Rug & Co., London. 


w ready, Eleventh Edition, Svo. cloth, extra gilt, 5s. 
WwuHst the Laws and Principles of. By “ CAVENDISH.” 
all Booksellers and Stationers. 
TuHos. De LA RUE & Co., London. 


Stationers. 


of 


By the same Author. 


OUND GAMES at CARDS, ls. 6d. PIQUET, 64d. 
POCKET GUIDES. each, 6d.: WHIST (3)—Guide. Laws, Leads. BB 
POLISH BEZIQUE. FCARTE ay Laws. EUCHRE. SPOIL-FIVE. CALA- 
BRASELLA, C IBBAGE. SIXTY-SIX. GO-BANG. LAWN oe and BAD- 
MINTON (with the Authorized Laws), 1s. Ofall Booksellers and Stationers. 
Tuos. De LA RvE & Co., London. 


FORMAN’S EDITION of SHELLEY'S POETICAL 
WORKS. Library Edition. Vols. I. and II. now ready, each 12s. 6d. 
REEveS & TURNER, 196 Strand. 


Just published, 1s. 6d.; by post, 1s. 7d. 
(THE DEPRECIATION of the INDIAN CURRENCY. By 
Bengal Civil Service. 
W. MITCHELL & Co., 39 Charing Cross. 
Now ready, Three Stamps. 
TLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of SADDLERY, HARNESS, 
MILITARY EQUIPMENT, TRAVELLERS’ REQUISITES; and ‘Alphabetical 
Index of Subjects and 
London: A. Davis & Co., 14 Strand. 


ow ready, 8vo. pp. xxxvii.—263, cloth, 12s, 
"THE DUTCH i in the ARCTIC SEAS; being a Survey of 
os — — Question. including extended Considerations for the Renewal of 


Arctic Researc y SAMUEL RICHARD VAN CAMPEN. Witha valuable North Polar Map 
and a full ya x oy ‘able of Arctic Voyages. 


“ The volume before us is well argued, readably written, and opportunely published.” 
“ The question of routes occupies a large portion of Mr. Van Campen's work. “= is very 
fully ae Mr. Van Campen believing that the route to the Poie for -hips taking ie 
bergen for their base of operations is one which should be tried with great pi 
success by the aid of the Gulf Stream. In fact, he wants to see Parry's attempt repeated with 
screw steamers." — Westminster Review. 


London: TrUBNER & Co., Ludgate Hill. 
Now ready, Eighth Edition, 2s. 6d. 


SKIN and HAIR: a Popular Treatise. By 


ee Wi1s0s, F.R.S., Professor of Dermatology in the Royal College 
J. & A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 
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November 25, 1876.] 


The Saturday Review. 


BY AUTHORITY. 


This day, 8vo. with Chart, 2s. 6d. 


CAPTAIN NARES’ OFFICIAL REPORT to the 
ADMIRALTY of the RECENT ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


JOHN eee ALBEMARLE STREET. 
UBLISHER TO THE ADMIRALTY. 


MILITARY WORKS. 


THE OPERATIONS of WAR EXPLAINED and ILLUS- 
TRATED. By EpwarRD Broce HAMLEY, Colonel in the Bers! Companion 
of the Bath. a tof the Staff College,&c. Third Edition, 4to, th numerous 
By the same Author, 
ON OUTPOSTS. Second Edition, 2s. 
THE STORY OF THE See OF SEBASTOPOL. Written in the Camp, 
8vo. with Illustrations, 


ESSAYS WRITTEN for the WELLINGTON PRIZE. 
Selected for Publication, by = Grace’s desire, from_those specially mentioned by the 
Arbiter . 6d. IsT OF AUTHORS: Lieut. J. ‘tC. HtLpYARD—Lieut. STANIER 
WALLER—Cap tain J. C. RusseLL—General GakNeET J. WOLSELEY—General J. R. 
CRAUFUR: ieut. C. Cooper KiNG. 


THE ORGANIZATION and TACTICS of the CAVALRY 
DIVISION. By Major-General WaLkER, C.B., Berlin. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 2%. 


In the press. 


THE ELEMENTS of FIELD-ARTILLERY. Designed for the 
Use of and Cavalry Officers. By HENRY KNOLLYs, Captain 
Author of * m Sedan to Saarbruck,” Editor of “ lucidents in the Sepoy War, 
Crown 870. d with (in a few 


GREAT CAMPAIGNS: a Succinct Account of the Principal 
Military Operations which have taken place in Europe from 17% to 1870. Edited from 
the Lectures and Writings of the late Major C. ADAMS, Professor of Military History 
at the Staff College, by Captuin C. COOPER KING, R.M. Artillery, Instructor of Tactics, 

Royal Military College. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


CABINET EDITION.—A New and Cheap Edition of 
MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY of the INVASION of the 


CRIMEA. To be published in Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo. with Maps and other 
Illustrations. 
The CABINET EDITION will heey in six volumes at 6s. each the contents of the five 
Sra. demy 8vo. of the present Edition, revised and prepared for this New Edition by 


VOL. I.—THE ORIGIN OF THE WAR. 
Sixth Edition, will be published in December. 


All the Maps and Plans of Battles. coloured and plain. contained in the larger Editions, will 
be given with some Additions in the CABINET EDITION, and a caretully compiled Index will 
be added at the cuncli Work. 


usion of 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 


THOMAS WINGFOLD, 


% GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; AND 37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 
Orders received by all Booksellers, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


At all the Libraries, 
BESSIE LANG: a Story of Cumberland Life. 


CORKRAN. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“Altogether the little story is greatly 
village life in a primitive arate of society and as a vividly natural study of human 
rts and feelings.” —Saturday 

“Such pretty pictures as this are not rare in the book. They are found, indeed, in almost 
every cl = ‘he moral of the story is emphatic.” *“_Exraminer 
ay in its essence as it is periect in its form, as aitractive by its simplicity as it 
is charmi charming by ts literary expression.” — Daily Keriew. 
It is full of vividnew and and too, for country sketches of singular 


By ALIcE 


TWO YEARS ABAFT the MAST; or, 


Apprentice. By F. W.H.SyMoyxpsox. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“There could not be a better book to put into Pang hands of any iad who has thoughts of 
@oing to sea in a similar capacity.”"—Saturday Levi 


THE DILEMMA. By the Author of “ The Battle of Dorking” 
and “A True Reformer.” New Edition. complete in 1 vol. 6s. 

“ When the author of * The Battle of Dorking’ writes on war, he is very sure to command 
attention, and his literary talent can weave his military knowledge into fiction that is fasci- 

“ A very striking story, which no one whe begins to d before h 
‘which no one who finishes it will ever forget, when henever the indian. is mentioned, 
clothes with individual form and colour the great vicissitudes of one 
episodes of English history.” —spectator. 


Life as a Sea 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


By JOHN DENNIS, 
Editor of “ English Sonnets, a Selection from 1547,” &c. 
CoxTEnTs : Pope—Defoe-——Prior—Stecle—The Wartons—John Wesley—Southey— 
English Lyri cal P ‘oetry—English Rural Poetry—The English Sonnet. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


MR. EDWARD LEAR'S NEW BOOK. 

Small 4to. with Illustrations, cloth gilt, price 6s. 
L_AUGHABLE LYRICS: a Fourth Book of Nonsense Poems, 
Songs, Music, Botany, and Alphabets. 

London: R. J. Busu, 32 Charing Cross, S.W. 


Fourth Edition, post free, 1s. 


pr. WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the only Successful 


Method of Curing this Disease. By RopeRT Watrs, M.D., M.R.C.S., 
Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, London. LSA tts 
London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


DETECTOR’S LETTERS, REPRINTED FROM THE “ MEDICAL CIRCULAR.” 
Now ready, Twenty-seventh Thousand, 1s.6d.; postfree,1s.8d. 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY, 
“ ‘Detector’ has done his work well. We advise the public to purchase these * Reve- 


Telated."— Public Opinion. 


London ; BAILLIENE, TinDALL, & Cox, King William Street, Strand. 


lations,’ Selened ne. how the disgusting tribe of sham doctors are pilloried and their dui ings | 


to be recommended, both as a description of old- 


Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo. bound, 15s. 


HISTORIC CHATEAUX. 


By ALEXANDER BAILLIE COCHRANE, M.P. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
CURATE. By 


Grorce Mac Donan, LL.D., Author of “ Alec Forbes,” &c. 3 vols. 


nobilit its keen insight nature, and its poetry, place this book 
in the of ovels of the year.”—John 


MARK EYLMER’S REVENGE. By Mrs. 


J. K. SPENDER, Author of “ Jocelyn’s Mistake,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ Mrs. Spender maintains her high penntation, by pameet this truly attractive novel. It 
cannot but be extensively approved and admired.”"— Messenger 


ANNE WARWICK. By Georerana M. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


POWER’S PARTNER. By May Byrve. 


“* Miss Byrne's beg has vigour and style to recommend it.” 
“ The character of the heroine is well conceived and origi: 


NORA’S LOVE TEST. By Mary Ceci Hay, 


Author of “‘ Old Myddelton’s Money,” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 
“ A very powerful and interesting story ; bright, fresh, and sparkling.” Examiner. 


MY LITTLE LADY. ByE. Frances Poynter. 


Cheap Edition (forming the New Ma’ of Hurst & BLACKETT’s STANDARD 
Liprary), lllustrated by E. J. Poynter, R.A., bound, 5s. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


—A thenceum. 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE FOURTII EDITION is ready this day of 


MR. EUGENE SCHUYLER’S 
TURKISTAN. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. with many 4 and 3 carefully-exeeuted Maps, cloth 


Incomparably the most valuable record of Central Asia which has yet been published in 
thie country." — Times. 
“This most accurate nase interesting book will long remain the standard English work om 
Central Asia.” —A thenceum 
His book will be of paramount interest to Englich readers.” '—Standard. 


e nd and Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. eloth extra, 21s. 
NOTICE.—Second an Coe 


TICKNOR’S MEMOIRS. 


“ Like a lucky-bag without any blanks ; for dip inte it where you may, you will find some- 
interesting.” —Jllustrated ndon News, 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, AND RIVINGTON. 


MR. MORRIS’S NEW POEM. 


Now ready, 1 vol. small 4to. 12s. 
THE STORY OF SIGURD 
THE VOLSUNG, 


AND 


THE FALL OF THE NIBLUNGS. 


By WILLIAM MORRIS, 
Author of “ The Earthly Paradise,” &c. 


ELLIS & WHITE, 29 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


Second Edition, 1s.; by post, Fourteen Stamps. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND 
THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 


By W. BAPTISTE SCOONES. 


ConTENTS: 1. Our Public Schools—2. The Civil Service of India—3. The Civil 
Service of England—4. The Indian Civil Service and the University of Oxford—5. 
Remarks on the Reportof the Commission for Reorganizing the Home Civil Service. 

“ We are glad to be able to ew the author in most of his strictures and in many of his 


recom —Daily News. 
E iameiaes written @ paper on bod tests for the Indian Civil Service which should be 
ice in particular, or for the validity of the examina- 


“M 
studied by all who care either for that servi 
inati y could hardly be 


tion test in general.” —Spectator. 

“A more valuable addition to the 
eu) than that which Mr. Scoones has Mail. 

“ The paper (on the Civil Service of India) is moderate aud sensible, and is founded upon a 

intimate knowledge of the facts.""-. Saturday Review. 

~ The writer, whose peerioms. suggestions with regard to the India Civil Service attracted 
much favourable criticism at the time, now takes up his pen to show its and detects of 
the Home Civil Service and of the method of entering it.” —Exuminer. 


LONDON: JAMES BAIN, 1 HAYMARKET, 8.W. 


Authorized Edition, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE “FRANCONIA” CASE. 
THE QUEEN v. KEYN. 


Judgment of the Right Honourable the Lord Chief 
Justice of England, 


| LONDON: VACHER & SONS, 29 PARLIAMENT STREET. 
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SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE ABBEY CHURCH of ST. ALBANS. 
By J. W. Comyns Carr. Royal 4to. illustrated with 5 Etchings by Ernest 
ee ee many smaller Illustrations, cloth, gilt 


EIGHTEEN ETCHINGS by ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, and GERMAN ARTISTS. Comprisin by Seymour, Haden, 
Ernest George, Brunet Debaines, &c. Notes by P.G. HaMERTON. Imperial 

4to. cloth, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


THE PORTFOLIO: an Artistic Periodical. 


Edited by P.G. Hamerroy, The Volume for 1876. Cloth, gilt edges, 35s. ; 
half morocco, gilt top, 42s. 


es, 


THE LIFE, LABOURS, and TEACHING of 


HAY MACDOWELL GRANT, of ARNDILLY. By M. M. Gorpon, Author 
of “ The Life of Sir D, Brewster.” With Portrait, cloth, 5s. 


A CENTURY of DISCOVERY: an Account 
Prom the German of Tusovons "With 12 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


OLIVER of the MILL: a Tale. 


Louisa CHARLESWORTH. Seventh Thousand, cloth, 5s. 


By Marra 


s superior to ‘ Ministering Children.’ The pathos is more refined. The 
are scenes and sketches of charac- 
It is a book of genuine worth 


“ In some respect: 
effect sought is worked out by more delicate touches. T 
ter in it whieh show a very high degree of literary skill, 
full of sweet and tender —Spectator. 


A New Series of SUNDAY ECHOES in 


WEEKDAY HOURS. By Mrs. Carey Brock. ‘On the Miracles.” Cloth, 
Price 5s, (Un a Sew days, 


ON A PINCUSHION; and other Fairy Tales. 


By Mary DE MorGAN. Illustrated by William de Morgan. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


“ Genuine fairy stories of the old type. Miss De Morgan has written a little book which will 
be, we believe, almost as popular in time to come as the immortals of fairy lore.""—Spectator. 


“ A delightful volume of seven fairy stories, full of strange ht and won conceits. 
The illustrations, with their quaint decorative 


ROUND MY HOUSE: Notes on Rural Life. 


in Peace and War. By P. G. Hamenton. Third and Cheaper Edition, 
cloth, 5s, 


LIFE’S AFTERMATH: a Story of a Quiet 


People. By EmMA MARSHALL, Author of “The Old Gateway.” Third 
Thousand, crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth, 5s. 
“ The story is admirably told, and the interest well sustained th h 
of English scenery are in many instances beautiful.” —Christian Observer. 


t. Thed 


THE CLAN of the CATS: Stories of the 


Feline Animals, With many Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY, 54 FLEET STREET. 


Demy 8vo. price 12s. 


A 
TREATISE ON THE MORAL IDEALS. 


By the late JOHN GROTE, B.D. 
Bellow of and Preteens of tn the 
Edited by J. B. MAYOR, M.A. 


Professor of Classical Literature at King’s College, London ; late Fellow ef 
St. John’s Cambridge. 


CAMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. LONDON: G. BELL & SONS. 


WALTER CRANE’S NEW GIFT-BOOK. 


Small 4to. Fancy Cover designed by the Artist, 5s. 


THE BABY’S OPERA: 
A BOOK OF OLD RHYMES WITH NEW DRESSES. 
By WALTER CRANE. 
Engraved and printed in Colours by Edmund Evans. 
THE MUSIC BY THE EARLIEST MASTERS. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE, 


NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


(THE LARGE and SMALL GAME of 


BENGAL and the NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES of INDIA. 
Captain J. H. Batpwiy, F.Z.S., Bengal Staff Corps. 4to. with numerong 
Illustrations, cloth, 21s. 


(CURRE NT COIN. By the Rev. H.R. Hawes, 


M.A., Author of “Speech in Season,” ‘‘ Thoughts for the Times,” & , 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

Materialism—The Devil—Crime—Drunk Emoti 
Recreation—‘The Sabbath. 


HISTORY of the STRUGGLE for 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in ENGLAND. By A. Busey 
2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 24s, 


OUTLINES of an INDUSTRIAL SCIENCE. 


By Davip Syme. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 

The chief object of this Work is to expose the fgllacies of the modern 
school of political economy, and to construct a system of doctrine in place 
of that now existing, to the method, matter, and form of which the author 
is entirely opposed. 


JNFLUENCE of FIREARMS upon TACTICS: 


Historical and Critical Investigations. By an OFFICER OF SUPERIOR 
RANK (in the German Army). Translated by Capt. E. H. WickHam, R.A, 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


POEMS. By Epwarp Downen, Author 


of “Shakspere: his Mind and Art.” Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


RAYS from the SOUTHERN CROSS: 


Poems. By GkrorGIANA PEAcOcKE. Crown 8vo. with 16 full-page 
Illustrations by the Rev. P. Walsh, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


LAURELLA ; and other Poems. By Dr. 


J. TopHUNTER. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


ANNUS AMORIS. By J. W. Ivcuzotp. 


Sonnets. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


‘THE POEMS of EBENEZER ELLIOTT, 


“The Corn Law Rhymer.’’ Collected Edition. Edited by his Son, the 
Rev. Epwix E..iorr, of St. John’s, Antigua. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS, each with a Frontispiece. 


READY MONEY MORTIBOY : a Matter- 


of-Fact Story. 2s. 
HIRELL. By Jonn Savnpers. 2s. 
ABEL DRAKE'S WIFE. By Jonn Saunpers. 2s. 


NEW BOOKS TO APPEAR IMMEDIATELY. 
KINGSLEY.—LETTERS and 


MEMORIES of his LIFE. Edited by his Wirz. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 
Steel engraved Portraits and numerous Illustrations on Wood, and a Fac- 
simile of his Handwriting, cloth, 


DANISH GREENLAND and its 


INHABITANTS. By the Chevalier Dr. Henry RINK, 


President of the 
Greenland Board, Edited by Dr. RopertT Brown. Post 8vo. with 16 


Illustrations drawn by the Eskimo, and a Map, cloth, 


A BALOOCHEE GRAMMAR. By Major 


E. Mock er, Assistant Political Agent on the Mekran Coast. Fep. 8vo. 
cloth. 


(THE NORTHERN QUESTION ; or, Russia's 


Policy in Turkey Unmasked. Demy 8vo, sewed, ls. 


GIR SPANGLE and the DINGY HEN. 


By Lerrma McCurytocx. Imperial 16mo. Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


TT'RIPPS BUILDINGS: a Study from Life. 


By Miss DrumMonD. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


[THE SWEET SILVERY SAYINGS of 


SHAKSPEARE on the SOFTER SEX. Compiled by an OLD SoLprcnr. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth gilt extra. 


TONE: a Poem in Four Parts. By the Author 


of “ Shadows of Coming Events.” Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 5s, 


(THE EPIC of HADES. Parts I. and Ill. 


completing the Work. By a New Wrirer. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 


HENRY S. KING & CO., LONDON. 
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DALDY, ISBISTER, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Immediately, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


ACROSS AFRICA. 
By Commander CAMERON, RN., C.B. 
With 200 Illustrations from @1:e Author’s Sketches, Maps, &c. 


THE REV. J. G. WOOD'S NEW WORK. 


NATURE’S TEACHINGS. Human Inven- 


tion anticipated by Nature. By the Rev. J. G. Woon, M.A., Anthor of 
— Hands,” &c. 1 handsome vol. demy 8vo. with 20v Lilustra- 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


THE - LAUREL BUSH: an Old-Fashioned 


Love Story. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” Post 8vo. 


price 10s, 6d. 


REMAINS, THEOLOGICALandLITERARY, 


late BISHOP THIRLWALL. Edited by the Rev. Canon Punowns, 
Vols. I. and II, CHARGES. Demy 8vo. [Next week. 


WHAT SHE CAME THROUGH. By 


Saran Tyrer, Author of “Lady Bell,” “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE CHRISTIANS of TURKEY; their 


Condition under Mussulman Rule. By the Rev. 
Author of “ Servia and the Servians.” Crown 8vo. 5s. 


ESSAYS: Theological and Litera 


R. H. Hutrox, M.A. Second Edition, naa and Enlarged. ith a New 
Introduction on the Religious Difficulties he Times. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 24s. 


“ Well worth readin; all who value kingly cee and delicate appreciation of the 
of = —Pall Mail G 


fiterary th lazette. 

“If we were asked to and | to any o yok containing what is most characteristic of the 
higher E thought and life in the nineteenth century, without hesitation 

these Daily Review. 


By 


we would point 


THE GREAT ICE AGE. By James Gerxte, 


F.R.S., &c., of H.M. Geological Survey. Second Edition, thoroughly Rev ni, 
with much New Matter, embodying the most Recent Discoveries, additional 
Maps and Illustrations, &e. Demy 8vo. 24s. 


“ Can be cordially recommended both to the geologist and the 


"—Saturday Review, 
reader. ure. 


SIXTH EDITION, 


WALKS in ROME. By Aveustus J.C. Hane, 


ow “Cities of Italy,” “ Days near Rome,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“The Ment hentbook of the city and environs of Rome ever published........ It cannot be | 
too led.”"_ Pall Mall Gazette. 

Whoever } a to Rome in contemplation should read Mr. Hare's book before starting. 
He will enter upon = foe poor with double interest andintelligence. Whoever is already | 
familiar with the ci these * Walks,’ will think himself ted again 


tothe old 


CHEAP EDITION, IN ONE VOLUME. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY and MEMOIR of 


ae GUTHRIE, D.D. By his Sons, the Rev. D. K. es M.A., 
J.GuTHRIE, M.A. Post 8vo. with Steel Portrait, 10s. 6 


| 
5 even ace mere no ue as a contribution 
Seoteh Scotsman. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE ANCIENT REGIME. By H.A. Tare, 
D.C.L. Translated by J. DuRaND. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


“us, Parand may be thanked for placing bok of uch interest orm wate 


TENTH THOUSAND. 


MEMOIR of NORMAN MACLEOD, DD. 


By his Brother, DonaLp em, D.D. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits 


and numerous Illustrations, 26s. 


HANDSOME PRESENTATICN VOLUME. 


GOOD WORDS for 1876. 1 handsome royal | 


8yvo, vol. with nearly 200 Illustrations, cloth gilt extra, 7s. 6d. 


DALDY, ISBISTER, & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


Next week. 


THE SHADOW of the SWORD: a Romance. 


By Rosert BucHANAN, Author of “White Rose and Red.” 3 vols, 


LETTERS of ELIZABETH BARRETT 


BROWNING. With Notices of Contemporaries. By R. H. Horne. Edited 
by S. R. TOWNSHEND MAYER. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 


NOW READY. 
THE CHURCH and its ORDINANCES. 


By the late WALTER FarnquHaR Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Edited by 
the Rev. WALTER Hook, Rector of Porlock. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 21s, 


PICTURESQUE HOLLAND. By Henry 


HAvarp, Author of “The Dead Cities of the Zuyder Zee.” Demy 8vo. with 
Map and 10 Illustrations, 16s, 


WIVES, MOTHERS, and SISTERS in the 


OLDEN TIME. By Lady HERBERT, Author of “Three Phases of Christian 
Love,” “Impressions of Spain,” &c. 2 vols. large crown 8vo. 21s. 


OLD NEW ZEALAND: a Tale of the 


Good Old Times, and a History of the War in the North against the Chief 
Heke. Told by an OLD PAKEHA Maori. With a Preface by the Earl of 
PEMBROKE. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


“ The best book ever written about a savage race.” —A theneum. 


AN UNREQUITED LOVE: an Episode in 


the Life of Beethoven. By Dr. NoHL. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH ART: Gainsborough, 


Morland, Wheatley, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Stothard, Flaxman, Girtin, 
Crome, Cotman, Turner (in “Liber Studiorum”), Peter de Wint, George 
Mason, Frederick Walker. By FRepERICK WEDMORE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“No one who would understand English painters, and the soul of English art, will be with- 
out this volume.”—Edinburgh Daily Review. 


“An art critic of wide sympathies and cultivated taste.” Daily News. 


THE WITCHES’ FROLIC, and The BAG- 


MAN’S DOG. By THomas INGOLDsByY. Illustrated, by an entirely new Art, 
by Jane Cook, Author of ** The Sculptor caught Napping.” Large 4to. 21s. 


MEMORIALS of the SOUTH SAXON SEE 


and CATHEDRAL of CHICHESTER. From Original Sources, by the Rev. 
W. R. W. SrepHens, Prebendary of Chichester, Author of “ The Life and 
Times of St. John Chrysostom,” &c. Demy Svo. with 8 Illustrations, 21s. 


NOTICE.—Messrs. R. BENTLEY & SON beg to announce 
that a full supply of Miss RHODA BROUGHTON’S 
NEW NOVEL, 


JOAN, can be had at all Libraries, where also 
can be obtained the following Novels, just published : 


THE PARVENU FAMILY; or, Phebe: 


Girl and Wife. By Percy FrrzGkrayp, Author of “ Bella Donna,” “ The 
Middle-Aged Lover,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


HORRID GIRL. By the Author of 


“ Margaret’s Engagement,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


EDINA. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of 


“ East Lynne,” mn &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


SUCCESS: and HOW HE WON 


a Story of a Strike. By E. WERNER. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


IT; 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
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A NEW STORY by Mr. R. D. BLACKMORE, 


entitled EREMA; or, My Father’s Sin, is now being published in 
the CORNHILL MAGAZINE. The First Part appeared in the 
November number. 


On November 29, No. CCIV., 1s. 
THE 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 

DECEMBER. With Illustrations by George Du Maurier and Frank Dicksee. 
CONTENTS : 
CARITA. With an Illustration. Chapter 19. The Holy Inquisition. Chapter 20. 
The Perugino. Chapter 21. A Confidence. 

CULTURE AND MODERN POETRY. 

TOWARDS THE NORTH POLE. 

CHARLES OF ORLEANS. 

ABRAHAM COWLEY. 


pter 8. A Doubtful 
ll, Rovers. 


With an Illustration. 
Loss. Chapter 9. A Waterspout. 


7. Discomfiture. 
ter 10. A Nugget. 


SMITH, ELDER, & COS NEW BOOKS. 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
THIRD EDITION. 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE 


LIFE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 
Demy 8vo. with Portraits, 18s. 
%,® The Third Volume, which will complete the work, is in active preparation. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT in 


the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Lesiiz STEPHEN. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
ice 28s. 


HISTORY of FRENCH LITERATURE. 


By Henri VaN Lavy. Vol. I. From its Origin to the Renaissance. Demy 
Svo. 16s, 

“Mr. Van Laun has not given us a mere critical study of the works which he considers, but 
has done his best to bring their authors, their way of — and the ways of those around them, 
before us in a living likeness.”— Daily Vews. Novem’ 

of all lands will welcome the first volume of a of French Litera- 
ture,” e and facile pen of Mr. Henri Van isa genuine attempt 
to filla blank in our historical literature."—Daily Nov 20. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of HARRIET MAR- 


TINEAU. 3 vols, (Jn the press. 


ETRUSCAN BOLOGNA: a Study. By 


RicHarp F. Burton, Author of “ Pilgrimage to El Medinah and Mecca,” &c. 
Small 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
“ The book is full of interest......We heartily recommend ‘ Etrusean Bologna’ as Lege pied 
— Jaying open to the English vente amine of most valuable remains, gd the 
very many even of English students are as yet unaware." —John Lui: 


GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS on the 


VOLCANIC ISLANDS and PARTS of SOUTH AMERICA, visited during 
the Voyage of H.M.S. Beagle. By CHARLES Darwin, M.A., F.R.S., Author 
of “The Structure and Distribution of Coral Reefs,” ‘ The Origin of 
Bpecies,” &c. New Edition, with Maps and Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


LORENZO DE’ MEDICI, the Magnificent. 


By ALFRED VON REUMONT. Translated from the German by Roperr Har- 
RISOX. 2 vols. 30s, 


“Such works as this are the true depositories of 

er for the saomanng or historical’ student, the book is full of 
it l be a T s of the operation of theories and principles of government ; to the 
devotee of Biographical literature it will be a history of the career = work of a host of great 
men ; to the votary of art it will be a manual of its principles an rogress ; to the scholar 
it will be an epitome of the rise of world-famous libraries ; to those ~ 0 want nothing more 
a vividly coloured account of soeiety. men, manners, and morale, at one of the most 

did e; epochs of the world’s history, it will be a storehouse of constant deli ight.” 


period is in the history the world. 
err von Reumont is throughout, it is more 
literature and art,on the work of the Humanists, on the ii opt +7134 
interest. 


old. life of the gay citizens of the 
Arno, that the reader wiillturn with ever-reuewed The translat 
readable and easy.""—Gruphic. 


the most precious of history ; 


CAMILLE DESMOULINS and HIS WIFE: 


Passages from the History of the Dantonists. Founded upon New and 
hitherto Unpublished Documents. Translated from the French of J ed 
CLARETIE, by Mrs. CasuzL Hozy. Demy 8vo. with Portrait, 16s. 

“M. Claretie i think, best in ‘ Camill 
the arrest of the Dantoniets readers may be left to study for themecives inthe plea flowed 
stirring pages . Claretie’s book.”. ily News, November 16. 

of style and vividness of delineation which are w: worthy of the highest 


A HISTORY of CRIME. By Luxe 


png = From the Accession of Henry VII. to the Present Time. Demy | 
vo. 18s. 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “LAW AND GOD.” 


REASONABLE SERVICE. By W. Pace 


a, M.A., Vicar of Eye, Suffolk, Author of “ Law and God.” Crown | 
vo. 63. | 
“ Twelve sermons of the d on these, cots tained in ‘ Law | 
God '_the same in their disestness and freshness, the though which they 
thoughts which they draw out from the re ao They ha aoe their subjects much in the wy 
which Mr. Robertson, of Brighton, or Charles Kingsley, of Eversley, would have done. 
wish mass of our preachers would take a lesson rom these sermons. and imitate 
and the way in w: Scripture is applied by the writer.” —JoAn Bull. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


LAW and GOD. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. 


ir 


NEW NOVELS. 
BY THE ELBE. By Saran Tytter, Author 


of “Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. 3 vols. 


MAUDE MAYNARD. By the Author of 


“ Almost Faultless,” “‘ A Book for Governesses,” &c. 3 vols. (Shortly. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & ©O., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


LEE’S GLOSSARY of LITURGICAL and 


ECCLESIASTICAL TERMS, compiled and arranged by the Rev. FREDERICK 
GrorGE LEE, D.C.L., F.S.A., Vicar of All Saints’, Lambeth. 1 vol. 8yo, 
about 500 pp. with upwards of 100 Illustrations on Wocd, half-bound, Rox. 
burghe, 21s, (Yow ready, 

THE SAME, Large Paper, 4 vol. royal 8vo. of which only Twenty-five are 
printed, half Roxburghe, £2 12s. 6d. 

This volume contains more ed five thousand explanations of Liturgica) 
and Ecclesiastical terms, both Eastern and Western. It has been the com. 
piler’s object to give in a comparatively small compass and in a popular form 
as much information as possible, set forth in terse and clear language, con. 
cerning the meaning of sueh terms—a subject of study peculiarly interestin 
and current at the present day, and one to which considerable attention is now 
being directed by the laity as well as the clergy. The compiler has been for 
many years collecting materials for the volume from all ordinary liturgical 
books and treatises, and has consulted nearly two hundred MSsS., e.g. Church 
and Churchwardens’ Accounts, of different periods, which throw much light 
both on the Statute Law and Custom of the English Church. He has alse 
made considerable use of the various County Histories, which contain sq 
much un tabulated information, and is indcbted to many ire ds for notes, 
records of facts, literary guidance, and friendly criticism. ‘he illustrations 
are largely taken from English examples. 


At the Subscription Price of £5 5s. may be had the 
STANDARD WORK ON ECCLESIASTICAL ORNAMENT. 


PUGIN’S GLOSSARY of ECCLESIASTICAL 


ORNAMENT and COSTUME. Setting forth the Origin, History, and Mys. 
tical Signification of the various Emblems, Devices, and Symbolical Colours, 
peculiar to Christian Design of the Middle Ages, with especial reference to the 
Decoration of the Sacred Vestments and Altar Furniture formerly used in the 
English Church. Lllustrated by 73 Plates, all splendidly printed in Gold and 
Colours, by the litho-chromotographic process, and about 50 woodcuts in the 
letterpress, containing Examples of the Ecclesiastical Costume of the Roman, 
English, French, and German Bishops, Priests, and Deacons; Frontals, 
Curtains, and Dossells of Altars; Maniples and Chasubles: Apparels of Albs; 
Patterns of Diapering; the Embroidering of the Orphreys and Hoods of 
Copes, Stoles, for Ceilings, Walls, and precious Stuffs ; Bordures and Powder. 
ings ; Floriated Crosses ; Emblems of the Holy Trinity ; the Five Woundsand 
Passion of our Blessed Lord, the Four Evangelists, of our Blessed Lady, the 
Mysteries of the Rosary ; Monograms of the Holy Name; Examples of the 
Nimbus ; Conventional Forms of Animals and Flowers for Heraldic Decora. 
tion; Altar and Church Linen, Funersl Palls, &c. The whole drawn, 
coloured, adapted, and described from ancient Authorities, by A, WELBy 
Puen, Architect, Professor of Ecclesiastical Antiquities at St. Marie’s Col- 
lege, Oscott. Illustrated by Extracts from the Works of Duraudus, Georgina, 
Bona, Catalani, Gerbert, Martene, Molanus, Thiers, Mabillon, Ducange, &, 
Enlarged and Revised by the Rev. BERNARD SMITH, M.A., of St. Marie’s 
Coliege, Oscott. Third Edition. 1 vol imperial 4to. elegantly half-bound in 


red morocco, gilt top, uncut ; sells at £7 7s. 
McLENNAN’S PRIMITIVE MARRIAGE, 


under the title STUDIES in ANCIENT HISTORY, comprising a Reprint of 
“ Primitive Marriage ; an Inquiry intothe Origin of the Form of Capture in 
Marriage Ceremonies,” By JoHN FERGUSON MCLENNAN, M.A., LL.D. New 
and Enlarged Edition, small 8vo. pp. xv. and 507, cloth, 12s. [Wow ready, 

The subject of primitive marriage is here inv estigated upon the broadest 
basis by an eminent jurist, whose clear philosophical mode of treating this 
great subject has been gratefully acknowiedged by the anthropologists and 
jurists of all countries. The first edition of Mr. McLennan’s book was out of 
print soon after its appearance, partly on account of its alleged infidelity, 
Only 750 copies were printed, and many of them ure already sold. 


THE WAR IN THE EAST. 


RODWELL’S KORAN, commonly called the 


Alcoran of Mahommed, re-arranged and translated into English, with Notes 
by J. M. Ropwe.t, M.A. A New and carefully Corrected Edition. 1 vo). 
demy 8vo. cloth. (Just out. 

The Koran as arranged in the authentic Arabic MSS. is a sad jumble of the 
original composition of Mahommed, made some years after his death by 
order of Abu Bekr. Mr. Rodwell has rearranged all the Surahs chronolog* 
cally, so as to form one perfect work, showing the growth and progression of 
the doctrines of the Prophets. 

Whoever wishes to understand the religious sentiments of the Mahomme- 
dans must buy the KORAN, which is both their Law Code and Bible. 


THE BEST WORK OF MEDIZVAL COSTUME. 


SHAW’S(H.) DRESSES and DECORATIONS 


of the MIDDLE AGES, from the Seventh to the Seventeenth Centuries, with 
Historical Introduction and Descriptive Letter-pre-s. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 
with 94 very fine Plates and numerous Initial Letters, containing curious and 
singular ornaments, beautifully Coloured by hand, and with many Wood- 
cuts, elegantly half-bound morocco, gilt tops, £5. 

This splendid book of Medizeval Costume, one of the best works on the inner 
life and customs of our rude but splendour-loving ancetors, includes Ecclesi- 
astical Costume, Portraits of Historical Celebrities, Allegorical Representa- 
tions, Masques, Tournaments, Games, Religious Ceremonies, Art-workmanship, 
Weapons, Jewels, &c., the dresses and surroundings of the persons depicted 
being represented in a gorgeous manner by plates beautifully drawn and 


coloured. 
FREE-THINKING. 


INMAN’S (Dr. Th.) ANCIENT FAITHS 
embodied in Ancient ‘Names ; or, an attempt to trace the Religious Belief, 
Sacred Rites, and Holy Emblems of certain Nations. Second Edition, 2 stout 
vols. 8vo. with numerous Plates and Woodcuts (published at £3) cloth new, 40% 


IN MAN’S ANCIENT FAITHS and 


MODERN : a Dissertation upon Worships, Legends, and Divinities. 1 vol. 
8vo. xx. 478, Index, pp. xlvi. cloth, 20s. 

The boldness of Dr. Inman's opinions, aud the variety and extent of hit 
reading, make this one of the most remarkable books of our time. The 
large number of students who are now groping after truth in the history of 
religions will find in ‘* Ancient Faiths” ample food tor their digestion; & 
style and treatment of the subject widely different. from the unsteady 
ramblings of Godfrey Higgins, whose Anacaly psis has formed for many ther 
first revelation in the same direction of inquiry. 


FOR SALE A COPY OF 
GILRAY’S CARICATURES. Printed from 


the original Plates, all engraved by himself between 1779 and 1810; com- 
prising the best Political and Humoreus Satires of the reign of George IL. 
in upwards of 600 highly-spirited Engravings. One large volume, atlas folie 
(exactly uniform with the original Hogarth, as sold by the advertiser), 
bound red morocco extra, gilt edges, £7 10s. 


VOLUME of SUPT RESSED PLATES. Half-bound, 
uniform with the preceding, 31s. 
There are other Collections of fGaricatre advertised as Gilray’s, which 
have no pretensions to be so nam 


A VOLUME of LETTERPRESS DESCRIPTION to GIL- 
RAY’S CARICATURES, comprising a very amusing Political History of the 
Reign of George III. By Tomas Wnricur, Esq., and R. H. Evans, 
(Edited by Henry G. Bohn, and arranged according to the ..ates of pul 
tion, so as to be applicable to all collections.) 8vo. half-bo 
uniform with the folio volume of Caricatares to which it refers, 21s. 
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TRUBNER & CO.’S LIST. 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 
THE HISTORY of MATERIALISM. By Professor 


F. A. LANGE. An Translation the ~ hy German Edition, by Ernest C, 
Tuomas, B.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, O: in the press. 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS of MIND. (Being the 


Second Series uf “ Problems of Life and Mind.”) By Gzorcz Henny Lawes. | vol. 
8vo. with numerous [Ilustrations, cloth. preparation. 


LECTURES on WELSH PHILOLOGY. By Jonny 


Ruys. Crown 8vo. cloth. [Shortly. 


its OWN 


The Posthumous Papers of the late Sir 


THE HISTORY of INDIA as TOLD by 


HISTORIANS. The Muhammadan Period. 
H. M. Evviot, K.C.B. Revised and continued by Professor JouN Dowson. Vol. VIL. 


OUTLINE of the HISTORY of RELIGION up to 
the SPREAD of the UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. By C. P. Tree, Hon. Doctor, and 
of Theology in Leiden, and Author of a“ History of the Egyptian 

Translated from the Original Dutch by J. EsTLin 
CARPESTER. Crown 8vo. 


THE SONG of the REED; and other Pieces. By 


E. H. PALMER, M.A., Cambridge. 


THE MARTYRDOM of MAN. By Winwoop Reaps. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo. pp. 544, cloth. (Shortly. 


NEW WORKS. 
OSTRICHES and OSTRICH FARMING. By Jutivs 


DE MOSENTHAL, Consul-General of the South- Republic Se and late 


Member of the Legislative aes of the Ca; Good Hope c.; and JAMES 
EDMUND HARTING, F.L.S., of the British Ornithologists’ Union, &e. 
8vo. with 8 Full- 20 Woodcuts, cloth, 10s. 6d. (Just published. 


LITERARY and SOCIAL JUDGMENTS. By 


W.R.GrecG. Fourth Edition, considerably enlarged, 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 15s, 
(Just published. 


AMONGST MACHINES: a Description of various 
Mechanical Appliances used in the gg aye! of Wood, os and other substances, 

k for Boys, By the Author of “the Young Mechanic.” 

Imperial 16mo. pp. viil.—336, cl: 6d. (Just published. 


SIMON de MONTFORT, Earl of Leicester, the 


Creator of the House of Commons. By REINHOLD PAULI. Translated by UNA M. 
With Introduction by HakereT MARTINEAU. Crown The pp. Xvi.—340, 


t published. 


WATER ANALYSIS: a Practical Treatise on the 


Examination of Potable Water. By J. A. WANKLYN, M.R.C.S. Fourth Edition, 
re-written, crown 8vo. pp. x.—182, cloth, 5s. (Just published. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY of the PERSIAN LAN- 


GUAGE. | By E. os PALMER, M.A., Lord Almoner's Reader 
in the L Square 


and Professor of Arabic 
uare royal 32mo. pp. 726, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


AN ANALYSIS of RELIGIOUS BELIEF. By 


Viscount AMBERLEY. 2 vols. demy 8vo. pp. xvi.—496 and 512, cloth, 30s. 


ADVANCE THOUGHT. E.Guass. Crown 


8vo. pp. xxxvi.—188, cloth, 6s. 


THE HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest Period. 


By J. TALBoys WHEBLER. Vol. IV. Part I. India under Mussulman Rule. 8vo. 
pp. xxxii.—42#, cloth, lis. 


PIDGIN-ENGLISH SING-SONG; or, Songs and 


Stories in the China-English Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By CHARLES é. LELAND. 
Crown 8vo. pp. viii.—140, cloth, 5s. 


THE SHE-KING; or, Book of Ancient Chinese 


the hiversity of O: Oxtord. Crown pp. Vi--432, cloth, 123. 


THE MEDIUMS’ BOOK;; or, Guide for Mediums 


and for Evocations. Containing the Theoretic Teachings of Spirits concerning all kinds 
of Manifestations, the Means of Communication with the Invisible World, &e. &. By 
ALLEN Karpec. Translated by ANNA BLACKWELL. Crown 8vo. pp. 456, “cloth, 73. 6d. 


JONAS FISHER: a Poem in Brown and White. By 


the Earl of SourHEsK. Second Edition, crown 8vo. pp. x.—244, cloth, 6s. 


ESSAYS and LECTURES on INDIAN HISTORICAL 


SUBJECTS. By Colonel G. B. MALLESON,C.S.I. Crown 8vo. pp. 347, cloth, 5s, 


ORIENTAL CONGRESS AT ST. PETERSBURG. 
TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL and AMERICAN RECORD, 


Special Number for November, containing a Full Report. Now ready, 2s. 6d. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


MESSRS. LONGMAN & CO’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE for DECEMBER. 
New Series. No. 84, price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS :— 
On the Uses of a Landed Gentry. 
Notes on the Turk. 
Eyes and Eye-Glasses, 
Melanchthon. 
British Trade.—No. IV. Russian Progress. 
Biology in Schools. 
Our Arctic Voyage. By the Chaplain of the “ Discovery.” 


DISCOVERIES at EPHESUS, including the 


Site and Remains of the Great Temple of Diana. By J.T. Woop, F.S.A. 
Imperial 8vo, copiously illustrated, price 63s. 


The LIFE of ROBERT FRAMPTON, D.D. 


the Deprived Bishop of Gloucester. From an Original M.S. Crown 8vo. 


: with Portrait, price 103. 6d. 


A JOURNEY of 1,000 MILES THROUGH 


EGYPT and NUBIA to the hesend Cataract of the Nile. By Ametta B. 
Imperial 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. (Jn December. 


A YEAR in WESTERN FRANCE. By 


M. BeraamM-Epwarbs. Crown 8vo. [Jn December. 


BEOWULF, a Heroic Poem of the Eighth 


Century (Anglo-Saxon Text and English Translation), with Introduction, 
Notes, &c. By T. ARNOLD, M.A. 8vo. lus. 


_TheCHILDHOOD of the ENGLISH NATION; 


or, the Beginning of English History. By ELLEN 8S. ARMITAGE. Fep. 8vo. 
price 2s, 6d. 


The PUZZLE of LIFE, and How it has been 


Put Together. By A. Nicois, F.R.G.S. With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
price ds. On December 7. 


EASTLAKE’S HINTS on HOUSEHOLD 


TASTE in FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, &c. New Edition, with about 
90 Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 14s, 


SACRED and LEGENDARY ART. By 


Mrs. JAMESON. 


LEGENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS. New Edition 
with 19 Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 31s. 6d.; 


LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS. New Editicn, 
with 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 21s. 


LEGENDS of the MADONNA. New Edition, with 27 
Etchings and 165 Weodcuts, 1 vol. 21s, 


The HISTORY of OUR LORD, with that of His Types 
and Precursors. Completed by Lady EasTLake. Revised Edition, with 31 
Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 42s. 


The LIFE, WORK, and OPINIONS of 


HEINRICH HEINE. By WILxIAM STIGAND. 2 vols. Svo. with Portrait, 28s. 


The CABINET LAWYER; a Popular Digest 


of the Laws of England. fourth Edition, ina Supplement 
to the Present Time. Fep. 8vo. 9: 


The ELEMENTS of BANKING. By Henry 


DunninG Mac eon, M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


OUR NEW JUDICIAL SYSTEM as Re. 


constructed under the Judicature Acts, including the Act of 1876; with 
Comments on their Effect and Operation. By W. F. Fin.ason, Barrister-at- 
Law. 8vo. (Nearly reaay. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of 


ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, in 25 Coloured Maps. Edited by the Rev. G. 
Burien, M.A. Imperial 8vo. or Imperial 4to. 7s, 6d. [Nearly rea ty. 


RULES of the LATIN COMPOUND SEN- 


TENCE. By HENRY isceehave Witkixs, M.A, Fellow of Merton College. 
Oxford. 8vo. ls. 


MILTON’S SAMSON AGONISTES, with 


Notes and a Glossary, for the use of Candidates ~ for the Public 
Examinations. By I. PLANT FLemine, M.A. B.C.L. . 23. 
Epochs of Ancient History. 
The ROMAN EMPIRE of the SECOND 


CENTURY, or the Age of the Antonines, By the Rev. W. W. Carrs, M.A. 
With 2 Coloured Maps. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


London, LONGMANS & CO, 
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WORKS FOR THE GENERAL READER} BOOKS ON SPORTING SUBJECTS, 
PUBLISHED BY LONGMANS & CO. NATURAL HISTORY, &c. 


The ATELIER DU LYS; or, an Art| PUBLISHED BY LONGMANS & 00, , 
Student in the Reign of Terror. By the Author of “ Mile. Mori.” en 


Second Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


SPECTATOR. 
“ A high place in the long category of excellent romances must be assigned to the Gentleman Coachman. By C. T.S. B. ReyNarpson. Second Edition, with ‘ 
Atelier du Lys, by the Author of ‘ Mademoiselle Mori,’ which contains within the 12 Coloured Illastrations. Medium 8vo. 21s. ; 


covers of its two volumes a story captivating from the very outset, not easily to be 
relinquished until read to the sweet end, and not to be laid aside, when finished, 
without emotion. It is original in conception, pure in tone, cultivated in style, : es : 
ANNALS of the ROAD, by Captain Mater; 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws. 
with Essays on the Road by Nurop. With 10 Coloured Illustrations, 


The NOVELS and TALES of the Right Medium 8vo. 21s. 


Hon. the EARL of BEACONSFIELD, Cabinet Editions, each Work 


complete in One Volume, crown 8vo. The RIFLE and the HOUND in CEYLON. 
LOTHAIR, 12th Edition, with | HENRIETTA TEMPLE, a By Sir Ss. W. BAKER, M.A., F.R.G.S. With Illustrations engraved on Wood. 

Portrait of the Author, and New Love Story. 6s. a re 

General Preface, 68. ’ 


CONTARINI FLEMING; and 
CONINGSBY; or, the New | mise ot EIGHT YEARS in CEYLON. By the same 


ALROY: IXION: the IN- Author. With Illustrations engraved on Wood. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SYBIL ; or, the Two Nations: 


a Sequel to Coningsby. 63. — 
| TANORED; or, the New|, youNG DUKE; and, The DOG in HEALTH and DISEASE. By 
ALARCOS. 6s. STONEHENGE, With 73 Wood Engravings. Square crown 8vo. 7s. 64. ) 

i VENETIA. 6s. VIVIAN GREY. 6s. , 
The GREYHOUND. By Sronenence. With 
The MODERN NO V ELIST’S LIBR ARY. 25 Portraits of Greyhounds, &c. tots crown Svo, 15s. 
Each Work a Single Volume, complete in itself :— 
WHYTE - MELVILLE’S | WHYTE - MELVILLE’S! YOUATT on the HORSE. Revised and 
WHYTE - MELVILLE’S | TROLLOPES = WARDEN, 

DIGBY GRAND, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. es ae YOUATT’S WORK on the DOG, revised ani 

am. TROLLOPE’S BARCHES- enlarged. Woodcuts, 6s. 


KATE COVENTRY. 2s. boards; 


08. cloth, BRAMLEY-MOORES SIX) BLAINE’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of RURAL. 
il WHYTE - MELVILLE’S — hae 3s. SPORTS; Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Racing, &c. With above 600 Wo.i- 
QUEEN’S MARIES, 2s. boards; cuts (20 from Designs by John Leech). 8vo. 
2s. 6d. cloth. ATHERSTONE PRIORY, 2s. ] 
i boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 


WHYTE - MELVILLE'S | MODERN SCIENTIFIC GAME 
apn FAMILY, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth, WHIST. Ly W. Pots, F.R.S. Seventh Eiition. Fep. 8yo. 2s. 6d. 


WHYTE - MELVILLE’S | ELSA ond her VULTURE, 
N boards ; Tale the Tyrolean Al 2 
GOOD for NOTHING, 2. boards; 25.64. ciot. | The SEA and its LIVING WONDERS. By 
Dr. G. Hartwig. Fourth Edition, enlarged. 8vo. with many Illustratis 


WHYTE - MELVILLE’ | Mademoiselle MORI, a Tale Harr 
—, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. joa Rome. 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. 


- |The POLAR WORLD. By Dr. G. Harrwic 
The STORIES and TALES of Miss 
ELIZABETH M. SEWELL. Cabinet Editions, in erown 8yo. each 
Tale or Story complete in a single volume :— 


AMY HERBERT. 2s. 6d. IVORS, 2s. 6d. The TROPICAL WORLD. By Dr. G. Hart- 
GERTRUDE, Os. 6d. KA TI H A RINE ASHT ON, WIG. With about 200 Illustrations, 8vo. 10s. 6d. } 
Pp 
PERCIVAL, The SUBTERRAN EAN WORLD. By Dr. 
Hartwic. Wit! ps and Woodcuts. 8vo. 10s. éd, 
The EXPERIENCE of LIFE,| LANETON PARSONAGE, ] 
The AERIAL WORLD; the Ph 
e i ; the enomena and Lif: 
CLEVE HALL, 2s. 6d. URSULA, 3s. 6d. of the Atmosphere. By Dr. @. Hanrwis. Map, Chromoxylographs, ai’ 
Woodcuts. Svo. 21s, 
The ESSAYS and CONTRIBUTIONS 
of A. K.H. B. Uniform Cabinet Editions, in crown 8vo. WOOD’S HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: a 
REQREATIONS of 2 | LESSONS of MIDDLE AGE,| 


GRAVER THOUGHTS of 
SEASIDE MUSINGS, ds. 6d. couxtay Pansox, tine seri, | WOOD'S STRANGE DWELLINGS; 


PRESENT-DAY ’ Description of the Habitations of Animals, abridged from the above. Wit! 
THOUGHTS, 3s. 6d. AUTUMN HOLIDAYS of a Frontispiece and 60 Woodcuts. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 


CHANGED ASPECTS of COUNTRY PARSON, 3s. 6d. 
UNCHANGED TRUTHS, 3s. 6d. CRITICAL ESSAYS of a : ~ 
NSEL and COUNTRY PARSON, 3s. 6d. WOOD’S BIBLE ANIMALS; a Description 
of every Living Creature mentioned in the With about Vig- 


from a CITY PULPIT, 3s. 6d. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOONS at rss 

LEISURE HOURS in TOWN, the PARISH CHURCH of a UNI- tetie are 
04. VERSITY CITY, 3s. 6d. 


COMMONPLACE PHILOSO- | LANDSCAPES,CHURCHES,| WOOD'S INSECTS at HOME; a Populat 
PHER, 33. 6d. and MO.) 


RALITIES, 3s. 6d. Account of British Insects, With upwards of 700 Woodcuts. 8vo. 4s 
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STANDARD WORKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. By his 


Nephew, GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 36s. 


Lord MACAULAY’S 


* Accession of James the Second :— 
STUDENT’S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. » CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo. £2 8s. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 16s, | LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo. £4. 


Lord MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS :— 


CHEAP EDITION, authorised and complete. Crown | PEOPLE’S EDITION, 2 vols. crown, 8s, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 


8vo. 8s. LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo. 24s. STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown, 6s. 


Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, with IVRY 


and the ARMADA, 16mo. 3s. 6d. With 9 Illustrations engraved on Wood, chiefly from the Antique, fep. 4to. 21s.; or imperial 16mo. 10s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of LORD MACAULAY: 


Edited, with Occasional Notes, by G. O. TREVELYAN, M.P. Crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth, or 12s. bound in tree-calf by Riviére. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from, the Fall of Wolsey to the 


Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo. £3 12s. | LIBRARY EDITION, 12 vols. demy 8vo. £8 18s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By James ANTHONY 


FROUDE, M.A. formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
CABINET EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. ] LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols, demy 8vo. 24s. 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND since the 


Accession of George III. 1760-1870. By Sir THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, K.C.B. D.C.L. Fifth Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND and FRANCE, 


SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. _ By 


F. MAX MULLER, M.A. &c. Eighth Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


The SEVENTH GREAT ORIENTAL MONARCHY; or, a 


History of the Sassanians. By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A. With Map and 95 Illustrations. 8vo, 28s. 


THE SIXTH ORIENTAL MONARCHY; or, the Geography, History, and Antiqui- 


ties of Parthia. By the same Author. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 


EWALD’S ANTIQUITIES of ISRAEL. Translated from the 


German by HENRY SHAEN SOLLY, M.A. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL. Translated from the German 


by J. E. CARPENTER, M.A. With Preface by R. MARTINEAU, M.A. 5 vols. 8vo. 63s. 


HISTORY of the ROMANS UNDER the EMPIRE. By the 


Very Rev. CHARLES MERIVALE, D.D. Dean of Ely. Cabinet Edition, Maps. 8 vols. post 8vo. 48s. 


GENERAL HISTORY of ROME, from the Foundation of the City to the Fall of 


Augustulus, B.c. 753—a.p. 476. By the same Author. With 5 Maps. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KINGS GEORGE IV. and 


WILLIAM IV. By the late CHARLES C. F. GREVILLE, Esq. Edited by HENRY REEVE, Esq. Fifth Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S Work on the LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL :— 
LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 42s. 
INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo, 21s, 

STUDENT’S EDITION, eondensed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 9s. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & PUBLICATIONS. 


AUSTRIAN ARCTIC VOYAGE. 
‘This day, 2 vols. medium 8vo. 32s. with a Preface comparing the results 
of the Austrian and English Expeditions. | 


NEW LANDS within the ARCTIC CIRCLE: 


a Narrative of the Discoveries of the Austrian Ship, Tegetthoff, in 1872-74. 
By Jutivs Payer, one of the Commanders of the Expedition. With 
upwards of 100 Illustrations from Drawings by the Author, Route Maps, &c. 
The Times says: “ It is scarcely possible, we think, to speak too highly 
of the manner in which Lieut. Payer has set forth the results and strange 
adventures of the little party in the Trqetthoff........ With rare but unob- 
trusive art, unmistakable enthusiasm, enviable power of clear and graphic 
; description and portraiture, the whole brightened by quiet but irrepressible 
if humonr and cheerfulness, Payer tells the story of the life of the apparently 
‘f forlorn party from day to day during their two years’ imprisonment in the 
}j wandering ice........ We commend the careful study of Lieut. Payer’s 
observations, and advise all who desire to enjoy a genuine and unalloyed 

pleasure to read his book, which will bear more than one perusal.” 


MADCAP VIOLET. By Brack, 


Author of “ A Princess of Thule,” &c. Third Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
price 31s. 6d. P (Now ready. 

“ In the very first rank of Mr. Black's heroines, as proud as Sheila and 
as sweet as Coquette, stands Madcap Violet. The true, proud, tender nature 
of her, her beauty, her mischief, her self-sacrifice, endear her to the reader. 
eecccved Only a scant idea can be formed of the beauty and power of the 

' story unless it is read continuously through; and once begun, that is 
| secured, The magician has woven his spell with power.”—Duily News. 


THE MAKERS of FLORENCE: Dante, 


Giotte, Savonarola, and their City. By Mrs. OtrpHANT. Medium 8vo. 
uniform with ‘“ Holland House,” with IWustrations from Drawings by 
Professor Delamotte, and a Steel Portrait of Savonarola engraved by C. H. 
Jeens, 21s, [Next week. 


| IFE of WILLIAM, EARL of SHELBURNE, 
afterwards First Marquess of Lansdowne. With Extracts from his Papers * 
and Correspondence. By Lord EpMonD Fitzmaurice, M.P. Vol. III. 8vo. 
i with Maps (Completion of the Work), 1és. (Vols. 1. and II. art ~ 
is day. 


JBRACEBRIDGE HALL. By Wasninctos 


Irvine. Crown 8vo. with 120 Illustrations by R. Caldecott, engraved by 
J. Cooper, cloth elegant, 6s. (Uniform with “Old 
if Next week, 


JRAMBLES and STUDIES in GREECE. 


. By J. P. Mauarry, M.A., Author of “ Social Greece,” &c. Crown 8vo. 


with Illustrations, 8s. 6d. [Next week. 


POPULAR PROGRESS in ENGLAND, 
CHAPTERS in the HISTORY of ; chiefly in relation to the Freedom of the 
Press, and Trial by Jury, 1660-1820, With an Application to Later Years, 
By JAMES ROUTLEDGE, 8vo. 16s. (This day. 


IX the DAYS of THY YOUTH: Sermons 
on Practical Subjects, preached at Marlborough College, from 1871 to 1876. 
By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Canon of Westminster, late Head- 
i Master of Marlborough College. Second Edition, crown 8vo. rm 
is day. 


ON SOME MINISTERIAL DUTIES—) 
~ CATECHIZING, PREACHING, &c.; being a Selection from Charges by 
the late Archdeacon BATHER. Edited, with Preface, by C. J. VAUGHAN, 

D.D., Master of the Temple. Extra fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. (This day. 


A YORK and a LANCASTER ROSE. By 


AnMez Keary, Author of “Castle Daly,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. [This day. 


MACREADY’S REMINISCENCES, and, 


SELECTIONS from his DIARIES and LETTERS. Edited by Sir Fre- 
DERICK POLLOCK, Bart., one of his Executors. New and Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8vo. with 4 Steel Portraits engraved by Jeens, 7s. 6d. [Vert week. 


A} A PLEA FOR ART IN THE HOUSE, with Special Reference to the 
Economy of Collecting Works of Art, and the Importance of Taste in 
Education and Morals. By W. J. Lorrie, B.A., F.S.A. Crown &vo. with 
lllustrations, 2s. 6d. (This day. 

Il. SUGGESTIONS FOR HOUSE DECORATION IN PAINTING, WOOD- 
WORK, AND FURNITURE. Ey Ruopa and AcNes Garretr. Crown 
8vo. with Illustrations, 23. 6d. (This day. 


‘THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY of 


LYRIC POETRY. Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by Francis T. 
PALGRAVS. 18mo. 2s. 6d. [This day. 


(THE CALIFORNIANS. By Watrer M. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. [This day. | 
g “ & very entertaining book, well written, and containing much useful | 
information.” —Civil Service Review. 


Monthly, ls. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. CCVI. (for DECEMBER). 
CONTENTS : 
1, MADCAP VIOLET. By Wituam Back, Author of “A Princess of Thule,” 
&c. Chapters 44—47. Conclusion. 
. COLONEL BARRE AND HIS TIMES. By the Hon. Huon F. Exuior. 


. THE NEW SIRENS: a Palinode. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


- NATIONAL EDUCATION: Practical Aims for the Guidance of Libera 
Policy. By the Rev. Henry W. CrosskEyY. 


EARLY MEDLZVAL PAINTING IN SOUTHERN ITALY. By Mrs, Bau, 
. GERMAN CRADLE SONGS, By Rev. A. ScHWARTz. 
LETTY'’S GLOBE: a Sonnet. By Rev. Coantes TENNYSON TURNER. 


. THE EASTERN QUESTION FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE 
EASTERN CHRISTIANS. Part II. 


2. 

| 3. A MORE EXCELLENT WAY OF CHARITY. By Miss Octavia Hitt, 
4 
5 


RECENT WORKS IN PHILOSOPHY 
AND SCIENCE. 
BY PROFESSOR MAUDSLEY, M.D. 


(THE PHYSIOLOGY of MIND. Being 


the First Part of a Third Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and in great part Re. 
written, of *‘ The Physiology and Pathology of Mind.” Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d, 

“Dr. Maudsley is a man whose influence upon modern thought mnt 
necessarily be great. He is at present best known to the general public 
as an authority upon cerebral disease and its analogies, but the tone of his 
later writings, and in particular that of the book before us, amply establish 
his claims to be viewed as one of those rare and helpful physicists, who, 
endowed with capacity for investigation into the genesis of phenomena, 
add to their knowledge of facts the wealth of inductive argument, and thus 
truly serve the race in the search of the abstract truth.”— Spectator. 


BODY and MIND: an Inquiry into their 


Connexion and Mutual Influence, specially with Reference to Mental 
Disorders. By Professor MaupsLEy. An Enlarged and Revised Edition, 
To which are added Psychological Essays. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


BY PROFESSOR P. G. TAIT, M.A. 


RECENT ADVANCES in PHYSICAL 


SCIENCE (LECTURES on). Second Edition, revised, with a Special 
Lecture on Force, crown 8vo. 9s. [This day. 


._ BY PROFESSORS BALFOUR STEWART AND P. G. TAIT. 
(THE UNSEEN UNIVERSE: or Physical 


Speculations on a Future State. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


BY PROFESSOR W. STANLEY JEVONS, F.R.S. 


(THE PRINCIPLES of SCIENCE : a Treatise 


on Logic and Scientific Method. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 


BY PROFESSOR HUXLEY, F.R.S. 


LAY. SERMONS, ADDRESSES, and 


REVIEWS. Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
ESSAYS, Selected from the Above, Is. 


({RITIQUES ad ADDRESSES. By 


Professor HUXLEY, F.R.S. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
BY ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. 


(THE THEORY of NATURAL SELECTION 


(CONTRIBUTIONS to): New Edition, crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


BY THE REV. G. HENSLOW. 


(THE THEORY of EVOLUTION of LIVING 


THINGS, and the APPLICATION of the PRINCIPLES of EVOLUTION 
to RELIGION. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
BY J. ALLANSON PICTON. 
“PHE MYSTERY of MATTER; and other 


Essays. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


BY JOHN FISKE, M.A., LL.B. 


OUTLINES of COSMIC PHILOSOPHY, 


based on the Doctrine of Evolution, with Criticisms on the Positive 
Philosophy. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s, . 


BY THE LATE PROFESSOR F. D. MAURICE. 


and METAPHYSICAL PHILO- 


SOPHY. Vol. I. Ancient Philosophy and the First to the Thirteenth 
Centuries. Vol. II. Fourteenth Century and the French Revolution, with 
a Glimpse into the Nineteenth Century. New Edition, 2 vols. Svo, 25s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
at the Oflice, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, November 25, 1876. 
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